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THE STUDY OE NEW INDO-ARYAN * 

BY 

Stjniti Kumar Chattbrji 
Professor, Calcutta University. - 

The study of Modern Indian Languages as an important 
branch of Indology has slowly come to be given its proper 
recognition. Oriental studies in general, and Indology 
in particular, meant the study of the earlier history and 
culture of the peoples of the East and of India. The languages 
which are the vehicles of the earlier phases of this history and 
culture naturally enough deserved the first consideration of 
scholars. The attention which so long was concentrated on the 
ancient and medieval has now extended its scope to the modern 
as well, as we have realised that history means a continuity in 
which the past and the present are irrevocably linked and are 
mutually explanatory of each other. We now know that just as we 
must study the past in all its bearings to understand the present, 
so the present must also be known in detail, for then alone we 
can have light thrown on many an obscure point in the culture 
of the past which we have taken upon ourselves to investigate. 
It is with this growing consciousness that, despite a number of 
apparently revolutionary changes at certain periods, Indian 
life, like life in most other lands, presents a whole and a continu- 
ity from the most ancient period down - to our times,- that 
Indology or Indian “Orientalism” as a ; branch of science is 
gaining in extent and in chronology. Philology, in the con- 
tinental sense of the term, meaning the study of culture through 

• Presidential Address delivered before the Section for Indo-Aryan Languages at the 
EigSh M-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, December 30/1935, ' ‘ 
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language and literature, still continues to be the main concern 
of Indology, no doubt, but other connected subjects and other 
aspects of culture have received a place : not only Philosophy 
and Religion, which have been a favoured subject with Indian 
Philology so long, but also Archaeology and Epigraphy, Political 
History and Historical Geography, Pine Arts and the Exact 
Sciences, and the growing science of Anthropology which pro- 
mises ultimately to become all-inclusive. Indian Philology, 
again, which concerned itself mainly with Sanskrit (Vedic and 
Classical), has had to extend its scope both before and after 
Sanskrit — to the pre- Aryan and pre-Drn vidian stages on the 
one hand, and to the Prakrits and Apabhramsas and the Verna- 
culars on the other. The emphasis on the Indo-Aryan speech 
par excellence, viz., on Sanskrit, is still there in Indology, but 
the Philology of Non-Aryan is now coming to be regarded as of 
fundamental value, connected as it is with the Dra vidian and 
Austric bases of Indian civilisation. Other forms of culture 
which touched the fringe of that of India, or were related to it, 
or, again, profoundly modified it, or were themselves modi- 
fied by it, have already been given a recognition, or will in the 
long run have to be given recognition in a conference of Indian 
Orientalists, e.g., Iranian and Islamic Studies have already their 
rightful places as connected fields or branches of Indology ; and 
we shall have ere long to accord a place to Greater Indian Studies 
as a further branch of Indology. Thus both the scope and the 
time-limit of Indology have been extended ; and the Modern 
Indian languages are being given a place beside Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrit. , d 

In the field of Indology, however, it is Linguistics which 
still forms the main interest of the Modern Indian languages. 
The Modern Indo-Aryan languages are a continuation of the 
Old Indo-Aryan dialectics (as represented by Vedic and Sanskrit) 
through the Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, the Prakrits and Apa- 
bhramsa). Their study is necessary to complete the picture. 
They also afford valuable evidence, not of a mere ancillary 
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character but fundamentally important evidence, about the bases 
of Indian culture. For the more we are studying the Modern 
Indo-Aryan languages from point of view of scientific Linguis- 
tics the stronger is becoming the case for the presence of a 
Non-Aryan substratum or basis for New Indo-Aryan : and this 
substratum is appearing to have been present in Middle Indo- 
Aryan and even to some extent in Old Indo-Aryan. The 
evidence of Indo-Aryan Linguistics, working hand in hand with 
Archaeology, is revolutionising our notions about the character 
of Indian civilisation — its bases and its affinities. This in itself 
is one of the unexpected and far-reaching results of Indian 
Linguistics. The study of the Non-Aryan languages of India, 
apart from its bearings on the problems of Aryan speech and 
culture, has its own intrinsic importance as well. Dravidian 
and Austric as well as Tibeto-Chinese Linguistics are as much 
Indological studies as Indo-Aryan Linguistics and Indian Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology . 

In addition to the merely linguistic aspect of the study of 
Modem Indian Languages, there is the other, broader and more 
popular aspect of it — the Literary and Cultural. This means 
the study of these as vehicles of conscious cultural expression, 
rather than as the result of an unconscious racial fusion and 
linguistic accommodation. The interest of the latter is primarily 
for the Man of Seience-^the Linguistician, and the Historian 
while language as the expression of the mentality and culture 
of a people has an appeal for all. Very few would be moved 
by the study of the Old Tamil Sangam literature or of the 
Old Kannada and Telugu inscriptions as documents for the 
reconstruction of Primitive Dravidian : but many would be 
attracted by the rich store- house of romance and culture presented 
by the originality and variety of Old Tamil literature, or by 
.the feast of faith laid out in the poems of Manikkavasakar, in the 
Devaram and in the Nal-ayira-prabandham. Kol (and Austric) 
Philology has its votaries who would find pleasure in studying 
the structure of San tali and would revel in the grammar of 
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Sora (Savara) by Rao Bahadur G. Y. RamamHrti. Pantulu, but 
the rich store of Santali and Munda legend and folklore as in 
the splendid series of Santali texts with English translation 
published by the Rev. P. 0. Bodding (under the auspices of the 
Royal Frederik University and of the Institute for Comparative 
Research in Human Culture of Oslo in Norway) and in the 
Mundari Encyclopaedia of Father Hoffmann are for all and 
sundry. Bo, too, in the domain of Indo-Aryan Philology. The 
question of the origin of Hindi (Hindustani) and the inter-relation 
of the dialects of Northern India is exercising a few specialists, 
but the average individual is more captivated by Kablr and Tulasf- 
dasa as revealers of the eternal spirit of India in its medieval 
devotional setting, or is more interested in the immediate 
problem of unifying India by a common national language. 

A survey of the study of Modern Indian Languages as 
a branch of Indology must take into consideration both the 
aspects of the question — the purely linguistic and scientific, 
and the cultural and practical. 

It is not necessary to enter into old history in this con- 
nexion. Suffice it to mention that grammars of some of the 
standard Modern Indian Languages, with the very practical 
aim of helping the acquisition of the speech, inaugurated Modern 
Indo-Aryan Philology. This- began from the 16th century 
onwards, when Roman Catholic missionaries who came in the 
train of the Portuguese traders and adventurers into India found 
it necessary to learn Konkani (Goanese), Malayalam and Tamil, 
and Bengali, in order to be able to preach and convert. Business 
relations also necessitated the study of Modern Indian Langua- 
ges : the German J . J. Eetelaer, in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company, wrote the first European Grammar of 
•Hindustani by the end of the 17th century, which was published 
only as late as 1743. Then a new era began with the establish- 
ment of the English in Bengal. Halhed’s Bengali Grammar 
came out from Hooghiy in Bengal in 1778, being the first book 
in which Bengali type was used : 35 years previous to- that* in 
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1743, Padre Manoel da Assumppam brought out .from Lisbon Ms 
Bengali Grammar in the Portuguese language, the Bengali words 
being given: ini Roman characters following the Portuguese 
system of orthography. The founding of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1784 gave shape to the endeavour to know the 
culture of India and Asia, and this pioneer institution centered 
in itself the main stream of oriental studies in India for nearly 
a century. The establishment of the College of Port William 
at Calcutta as a School of Oriental Languages for English civi- 
lians and. other officials coming to administer the East India 
Company’s possessions, and the foundation of the Baptist 
Mission translating and publishing board at Serampore, simi- 
larly gave a great impetus to the study of the Modern Indian ; 
languages and literature from the beginning of the last century. 
The Port William College is no longer existent, but the patronage 
by the English Government in India of the study of Indian 
Vernaculars manifested itself in various ways, particularly by 
the institution of the Linguistic Survey of India under the 
guidance of Sir George A. Grierson. ' I 

The scientific study of the Modern Indo-Aryan languages : 
began over 60 years ago with the pioneer researches of Beames ■ 
and Bhandarkar, and it was the direct outcome of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit studies. Prom Beames, Bhandarkar, Trurnpp, Iloernle 
and Lyall we have come through Grierson and Tessitori ■ 
to Bloch and Turner and Grahame Bailey and the present : 
generation of Indian workers : and during this period the scienti- ; 
fic study of the New or Modern Indo-Aryan Languages has taken 
a definite shape, and we are now understanding more clearly its ; 
implications, while the real character of its problems is becoming 
clear to us. We cannot of course divorce New Indo-Aryan j 
studies from those of Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali, the Prakrits land ; 
Apabhramsa), and the scholars who have specialised in them and j 
are working in Middle Indo-Aryan (I am particularly reminded of j 
Hielmer Smith in Sweden and P. L. Vaidya and Hiralal Jain in 1 
• India) are also. working for New Indo-Aryan. - ‘ I 
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In tbe study of New Indo- Aryan, we have now come to a 
point when we can take stock of the advance actually made, as in- 
dicating the amount of sure and positive knowledge we have 
attained to about the nature and history of it. In other words, we 
can now venture to survey from a distance the broad outline of the 
structure of Indo- Aryan laid bare by linguistic research, parti- 
cularly of New Indo- Aryan. Such a structure for better survey 
should rest on that of Old and Middle Indo- Aryan as its base : 
and such a survey has already been made and placed before the 
learned world by no less a personality in Modern Indo- Aryan 
Linguistics than Jules Bloch. Professor Bloch’s recent work, 
U Indo-Aryen du Veda aux Temps Modernes (Paris, 1934) is a 
masterly exposd of the development of Indo- Aryan as a whole, 
from its most ancient documents the Vedas down to modern 
times. In this work of capital importance he has given the 
nature of the linguistic data at our disposal, in the Vedic texts, 
in the literature of Classical and Buddhistic Sanskrit, in the 
Prakrit inscriptions, in Pali and Prakrit as well as Apabhramsa 
literature ; and he has posed certain conclusions and opinions 
regarding the general trend of this development, which are of 
great interest, although we might question one or two of his 
views ( e.g ., the suggestion that the Vernaculars in Ancient as 
well as Modern India largely remained unconnected with the 
trend of the national culture); but we have to thank this brilliant 
leader of New Indo-Aryan Linguistics for his illumining survey 
of the whole question of Indo-Aryan through its three periods of 
Old, Middle and New Indo-Aryan. The rare insight into the 
facts of the language which is the gift of present-day science 
and present-day erudition is manifest in every page of the 
work, which from its nature, is concerned with a large mass 
of details not conveniently discussable in a general paper. Pro- 
fessor Bloch is inclined to think that inspite of a number of 
profound local, i.e., non-Aryan influences, Indo-Aryan has not cut 
itself off from tbe Aryan speech of Iran and has not differen- 
tiated itself strongly from the other Indo-European languages. 
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The internal strength of the Aryan speech, the prestige of 
Sanskrit as representing the oldest phase of Indo-Aryan, his- 
torical links with the West in ancient and medieval times, and 
the influence of Persian, have all contributed to guard the native 
or original character of Indo-Aryan ; while the action of English 
at the present day is once again contributing to renovate the 
bond between the more advanced New Indo-Aryan languages and 
cognate Indo-European languages of Europe — through English 
influencing the vocabulary and the syntax. Historically, the re- 
peated “strengthening ” of the Aryan or Indo-European basis of 
Indo-Aryan is of course a fact ; but whether that fact has been 
able to counterbalance the other fact of non- Aryan influences in. 
the transformation of Indo-Aryan is a matter which will remain 
worth considering by students of Indo-Aryan Linguistics 
in the future, when we have made further advance in the 
subject. ' 

Eor a proper study of Indo-Aryan, we must have all the 
data available about the living Indo-Aryan languages and 
dialects. The main facts of the more important of these are 
known : Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Awadhi, 
Nepali, Kashmiri- — these have to some extent been studied. Other: 
Indo-Aryan speeches are slowly being “ acquired for science,”; 
through properly linguistic researches being carried on by compe-; 
tent scholars who are native speakers of these. Grierson, Blochj 
and Turner have given us examples of the kind of work that is I 
required. Dr. Baburam Saksena’s book on Awadhi, we hope,: 
will not be long in coming. This work presents an admirable; 
combination of the phonetic facts of this important form of ; 
Gangetic Indo-Aryan (as they are observable by a trained expert) i 
and a rigidly historical presentment of the phonological and ! 
morphological facts in relation to the earlier phases of the dialect. ; 
A colleague of Dr. Saksena’s at the University of Allahabad, j 
Dr. Dhirendra Varma, has just obtained his doctorate from! 
Paris University on a similar work on Braj-bhakha, in some res- j 
pects the most important speech of late medieval times inj 
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Northern India, Mr. Udai Narain Tiwari, working under Dr. 
Saksena, lias been collecting facts about his own home dialect, 
viz., Bhojpuriya, and his very fine grammar of this important 
language of Eastern India is being published in the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. The Calcutta Oriental 
Journal, a recent entrant in the field of Sanskrit and Sanskritic 
studies (which has shown great promise and for which we are 
indebted to the scholarship and enterprise of our colleague in 
the University of Calcutta, Mr, Kshitish Chandra Chatter ji, who 
has made the field of Sanskrit Grammar his own), is publish- 
ing in instalments Dr. Sumatra Mangesh Katre’s Comparative 
Glossary of Konkani, a work which will be indispensable 
in its own domain within the field of New Indo-Aryan lexico- 
graphy as controlled by the scientific and comparative method,— 
the most conspicuous example of which is the great Nepali 
Dictionary of Prof. E. L. Turner (London, 1931). Dr. Katre’s 
Konkani Phonetics has appeared from the Calcutta University 
early in this year as Calcutta University Phonetic Studies No. S. 
Among last year’s noteworthy publications on the subject of New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics is Dr. Banarsi Das Jain’s Phonology of 
Panjabi as spoken about Ludhiana with A Ludhiani Phonetic 
Reader (University of the Panjab, Lahore, 1934), which gives in 
an admirable manner the historical development of the sounds of 
a form of (Eastern) Panjabi from Middle Indo-Aryan. Some 
important results in the phonology of Indo-Aryan have been 
propounded in it, relating to the laws of accent, vowel-length and 
nasalisation. Dr. Jain’s Ludhiani Phonetic Reader, published 
in the same volume with the other work, should have been pub- 
lished in the University of London Phonetic Readers series, on 
the general plan of which it has been prepared. The ticklish 
question of the treatment of the aspirates in some of the North- 
Western dialects has been taken up by him with conspicuous 
success. Dr. Siddheshwar Varma’s detailed study of the Phonetics 
of Lahndi is awaiting publication for some years past, and 
jltis hoped its .printing will be taken in hand soon by the 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. Varma is carrying on Ms investi- 
gations into the Dardic dialects of Kashmir and into Burushaski, 
but unfortunately this specialised line of research is meeting with 
difficulty in the matter of publication — the value of his work 
is appreciated, but financial difficulties stand in the way. 
Dr. Banikanta Kakati of Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam, 
obtained his Ph.D. this year from the University of 
Calcutta on his valuable history of the development of the 
Assamese language — a very fine and scholarly work which should 
be published as soon as possible and which will be sure to 
interest scholars as the most comprehensive work on the Phone- 
tics and Linguistics of this easternmost member of the Indo- 
European family. My former Research Assistant in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, Mr. Gopal Haidar, whose unfortunate detention 
by Government is a loss (a temporary one, we hope) to scholar- 
ship, has completed the first draft of a comprehensive Compara- 
tive Grammar of the Dialects of Eastern Bengali, on which he 
has been working under considerable disadvantages in the 
detention camp. This work will mark a distinct advance in our 
knowledge of Bengali dialectology and of the mutual relations 
among the dialects. 

All the above works recently published or taken in hand in 
India by trained Indian scholars embody a certain amount of 
positive result achieved in the noting and scientific arranging of 
facts. In all this work, the vital thing is that Phonetics is not 
ignored. Sounds form the basis of human speech, and, as 
Patanjali observed over 2,000 years ago, it is the sound which is 
the word. The complexity of human speech sounds, and the 
various modifications of it as the result of development or of the 
influence of substrata (not contemplated by the alphabets and 
consequently so easy to be ignored), — these are now being realised 
through the establishment of Scientific Phonetics as the corner- 
stone of the structure of linguistic investigation. In this matter 
there is room for much work. The various dialects and langua- 
ges of India present almost a virgin field. Only a corner has 
2 : 
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been touched, through some of the more important languages. 
There is an immense lot that is crying for attention from pro- 
perly trained workers. For recruitment of workers who 
would be able to detect nuances of sounds and sound-attributes 
with a tolerable amount of success, it would be very helpful if we 
could have Phonetics made compulsory in all higher language 
courses in our Indian Universities, — at least in connection with 
the Philology section of the course in a particular language. 

Apart from purely linguistic investigation in the New Indo- 
Aryan Languages published or completed in English, as in the 
works mentioned above, a considerable amount of very useful work 
has recently been done in the vernaculars, through the edition of 
texts and through linguistic and literary monographs, which 
furnish indispensable material for linguistic work. 

The important dialect group of Rajasthan, now over- 
shadowed by Hindi, is slowly receiving attention, at least 
from an academical interest, from scholars who are native 
speakers of it. A certain amount of popular literature in the 
dialects was always available in the bazaars, in cheap editions ; 
and at least one Rajasthani writer made a serious attempt to set 
up a form of Rajasthani as a literary language, taking its stand 
beside Hindi :• the late Sivachandra Bharatiya, author of the 
drama Kesar-vilds (Bombay, Karnatak Press, 1916), and Other 
works. After the Linguistic Survey of India, the scientific 
study of Rajasthani owes most to the late L. P. Tessitori, whose 
Notes on a Grammar of Old Western Rajasthani (Indian 
Antiquary, 1915)’ will long remain a landmark in New Indo- 
Aryan Linguistics, and whose Survey of Bardic Literature in 
Rajputana and edition of two Rajasthani texts pointed out the 
importance of Rajasthani studies. The Ndgari Prachdrinl Sabhd 
of Benares, taking “ Hindi ” in its popular sense as covering all 
the Indo-Aryan languages and dialects other than Panjabi, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese and Nepali, has 
made the study of the literatures in the dialects one of its objec- 
tives, and we are thankful to this distinguished body of scholars 
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in North India for a number of valuable monographs on New 
Indo-Aryan Philology in its journal the Ndgarl Prachdrini 
Patrika. In connexion with Rajasthani, mention may be 
made of Mr. Gajaraj Ojha’s monograph on the Dingal Dialect 
(Samvat 1990) and of other articles ; and among the publications 
of the Sabha we may specially refer to the fine edition, which 
has come out this year, of the popular romance of Dhola and ‘ 
M&rfl (Dhola-Maru-m Duhd) edited by Messrs. Ram Sinh, Surya 
Karan Parlk, and Narottam-das Swaml. This gives us a good 
text with variants, Hindi translation, and full introduction, with 
a good grammar of the language, for which we are very thankful.; 
The study of early Rajasthani literature and the publication of 
texts may lead to a revival of the language — or of a form of it — ; 
as some Rajasthani speakers seem to hope and mildly to strive 
for : but the position of Hindi amid the diversity of dialects in 
Rajputana has become so very secure that it does not look as if 
it will be seriously assailed, inspite of the influence of local 
patriotism for the local dialects and a local literature. But we ' 
cannot be too sure : for scientific or philological research often : 
leads to unexpected results, in both opinion and conduct. | 

A desire to revive Maithili, an important form of Bast Indian 
(Magadhan) speech, appears now to be very keen among a strong 
group of scholars and others in North Bihar. This revived | 
interest in their mother-tongue, which is a language quite in- j 
dependent of Hindi (under the umbrage of which it now is)', and | 
which can boast of a literature as old as any in New Indo- | 
Aryan, is largely the result of the study of Vidyapati and other | 
old poets of Mithila whose influence 400 years ago was most | 
effective on Bengali. A chair for Maithili studies has been ; 
endowed by the Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhahga at the j 
University of Patna ; a number of Maithili enthusiasts have | 
caused a fount of Maithili type to be made, — Maithili has so j 
long been printed largely in Devanagari and only to a limited j 
extent in its own alphabet (which resembles Bengali, its sister- 
script, very much) by lithography. A Maithili Sahitya Parishad \ 
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has been formed, and attempts are being made to induce the 
University of Patna to recognise Maithili as a vernacular, side 
by side with Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, as it has already been 
done in the University of Calcutta. 

Tendencies like the above would at first sight appear 
to be fissiparous, and would be condemned as dangerous 
for Indian solidarity. It is not an isolated fact in India 
alone that a language has to suppress itself in favour of a 
greater and a more widely spread one. Provenqal has 
quietly submitted to French in France ; Catalan, although 
restive and eager to break away, still continues to submit to the 
superiority of Castilian in Spain. In matters like this the views 
of the local intelligentsia have to be respected. Assamese, as 
closely related to Bengali as Scots English is to Standard 
English, seeks to maintain its separate existence, although 
Assamese speakers number less than 2 millions as against the 
53 millions and more of Bengali speakers. Maithili speakers 
number over 10 millions ; and many of them adopted Hindi when 
Hindi came, as there was no enterprise among Maithili scholars 
(Sanskritists of the old school who mainly controlled the intellec- 
tual and cultural life of the Maithili-speaking masses) to 
have a Maithili type-fount made, which would have enabled 
the local alphabet to come to the rescue of the local lan- 
guage. Now they are finding the spirit of literary Hindi 
rather different from that of Maithili, in grammar and in 
turns of expression if not so much in vocabulary. Acquire- 
ment of Literary Hindi, with its grammatical gender, its 
oblique forms and its passive construction for the past tense 
of the transitive verb requiring concordance between the 
object and the verb in number and gender, becomes a difficult 
problem with the peoples of the East (‘ Purabiyas,’ Biharis, 
Bengalis and others) whose own speeches do not possess these 
niceties. !When these are felt as disadvantages, people can be 
excused if they look wistfully to their own native speech, 
particularly when its early literary history is as good as that of 
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any other sister-speech. If we form a just and proper estimate 
of the position and function of Hindi in the comity of Modern 
Indian languages, namely, that with most it must be a subsi- 
diary language, we need not feel alarmed at tendencies which 
may manifest themselves naturally enough. I think it was 
Rabindranath Tagore who made this beautiful simile, that Indian 
Culture was like a lotus flower, each petal representing a provincial 
language and the literature and culture that is embodied in it. 
Hindi may then be compared to the pericarp of this lotus, round 
which these petals range themselves : and it would be only 
marring the beauty of the flower, if, in our zeal for the Common 
Language, we were to attempt to arrest or prevent the normal 
growth of any provincial language. The culture of India will 
be poorer if a future Vidyapati or Prithwlraj Rathaud becomes, 
as he is bound to become, retarded, — as great poetry cannot be 
easily achieved in a language which is not the poet’s very own. 
The revival of the Maithili script as against Devanagari would 
appear similarly to be a retrograde step, when the whole of India 
would like to have a common script. When, however, the script 
becomes a symbol of a language or of a special type of culture, 
the speakers of the language invariably fall under the spell of it, 
and use it for the support of the language : a sentiment which 
we see working now in Germany, where the German black-letter 
is now triumphant once again, restricting to some extent the 
more international Roman. 

To return to the question of work in the Indo- Aryan verna- 
culars that is going on through the various organisations. Like 
the Nagari Prachdrinl Sabha, the Vahglya Sahitya Parishad 
through its Journal and its publications has for the last 42 years 
been serving the cause of the Bengali language and literature. The 
Universities of Calcutta and Dacca have followed suit in becom- 
ing centres of research in Bengali, Among recent work done in 
Bengali, we may mention the attempt carried on through the 
Vanglya Sahitya Parishad and the University of Calcutta, to 
establish the text of Chandidasa, the oldest Vaishnava poet of 
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Bengal (probably 14th century). Mention is to be made of the 
first volume of Ghandidasa-Padacall edited by Pandit Hare- 
krishna Mukerji and myself from the Vahglya Suhitya Parishad 
and of the edition of the poems by Dina Chandidasa by 
Mr. Manlndra Mohan Bose from the University of Calcutta. It 
is now becoming .clear that we have certainly two, and probably 
three poets of Bengal, all named Ghandidasa, whose lyrics on the 
loves of Radha and Krshna have become mixed up and whose 
personalities have merged into one single Chandidasa whom we 
have established as one of the gods of Early Bengali Literature. 
The resuscitation of the original personalities behind the 
name Chandidasa and the untangling of the knot of their text is 
one of the problems of paramount importance in Bengali phi- 
lology and belles-lettres, and is also of significance for New Indo- 
Aryan studies in general. It seems we have at last come upon the 
right line of investigation in this matter. Mr. Sukumar Sen of 
the Department of Comparative Philology in the University of 
Calcutta has published this year his very valuable contribution 
towards the establishment of a sound chronology of Bengali 
Vaishnava lyric poetry (in his History of Brajabuli Literature , 
Calcutta University) which is the first seriously sober history of 
this important aspect of Bengali literature. 

Hindi literature is receiving the attention of critical study 
more than ever, and in addition to the various editions we have 
a new history of Hindi literature from Mr. Ramchandra Sukla. 
Prof. Kshitimohan Sen of Rabindranath Tagore’s institution at 
Santiniketan has published his long-promised study of Dadu in 
Bengali, and this study of one of the greatest mystic poets of 
Medieval India will be an honour to Indian scholarship. We 
ought to have more of such works introducing the classics of one 
Modern Indian language into another. Eor Urdu, first rate 
work has been done by Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri and by other 
scholars of the Deccan, and of the Panjab (like Prof. H. M. 
Shxranl, author of Panjab-men Urdu). The Deccan writers of 
Urdu are coming to their own, and their importance in building 
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up the Urdu (Hindustani) language and literature is gradually 
becoming recognised. Dr. Qadri’s Urdu Shahpare (1929) is a 
capital work for the Deccan writers, while his work on the 
Phonetics of Dakni Hindustani (Paris, 1930) shows him as a 
careful and scientifically trained observer who has made a distinct 
contribution to Indo-Aryan descriptive linguistics. We want 
more carefully-edited tests, and notes on texts, of Dakni Urdu 
writers, preferably with Roman or Devanagari transcription so 
that a wider circle of linguisticians may put them to use : and 
only with this material can the problem of the origin of 
Hindustani be tackled. The question of the basic dialect and 
origin of Hindustani is one of the unsolved problems of New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics, just as the origin and basic dialect of 
Pali is an unsolved problem in Middle Indo-Aryan. The latter 
is on the way to a satisfactory solution, thanks to the brilliant 
initial suggestions of the late Sylvain Levi and Heinrich 
Lueders. It seems that the Panjab scholars like Prof. Hafiz 
Mahmud ShlranT, and Profs. Grahame Bailey and Jules Bloch 
are right when they emphasise upon the influence of thePanjab in 
the evolution of this representative language of Modern India. 

Linguisticians appear to be more active in Hindi than in any 
other vernacular. Within a short period, in addition to the 
works in General Philology and Hindi Philology by Nalinimohan 
Sanyal, Dr. Mangaldev Shastri and Pandit Syamsundar Das al- 
ready in the field, two noteworthy books have recently appeared : 
the Hindi-bhasa-ka Itilids by Dr. Dhlrendra Varma (the 
Hindustani Academy, Allahabad, 1933) and Bhasa-rahasya , 
Part I, by Syamsundar Das and Padmanarayan Acharya (the 
Indian Press, Allahabad, Samvat 1992 = 1935). These excellent 
books are sure to popularise the study of linguistics among 
Hindi-users. A similar work composed in a fine style of 
scholarship is Dr. Mohiuddin Qadri’s Hindustani Lisaniyyat or 
Indian Linguistics, in Urdu (Allahabad, 1932). 

A work of unique interest for the history of Hindi has 
recently been brought out from the Visvabharatl Institution of 
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Rabindranath Tagore — the grammar of Braj-bhakha by Mirza 
Khan (edited by M. Ziauddin, 1935). This work forms part of 
a Persian treatise on the Hindi (Braj) Language and Writing, 
Grammar and Prosody, Rime and Rhetoric, which besides treats 
of the following topics : Ndyakas and Nayikas in Braj poetry, 
Indian Music, Indian Erotics, and Samudrika-pidya. It was 
composed during the reign of Aurangzeb by an Indian Musalman 
scholar. The section on orthography and grammar are of 
great value for our purposes, and they constitute the oldest 
account of a Modem Indian vernacular speech by an Indian 
writer that we possess. Of special value is Mirza Khan’s 
minutely careful transliteration of Hindi words in Persian, and 
this portion will help considerably in the study of the historical 
phonology of the Braj dialect. The grammar portion has been 
carefully edited in the original Persian and published with an 
English translation, and I hope the section on Orthography 
will also be edited and translated by Mr. Ziauddin in due 
course. 

A ‘ comprehensive historical survey of the language, literature 
and social life of Gujarat from the earliest times ’ by Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, which has been highly praised by competent authorities, 
is very welcome news for students of Indo-Aryan. We hope ere 
long first-rate histories of the different vernacular literatures will 
be available for both the general public and the scholarly world. 
In this connexion, the small volumes published in the Heritage 
of India series (so far volumes on Hindi, Urdu, Kannada and 
Telugu have appeared) can be mentioned as being exceedingly 
useful. Valuable work is unquestionably being done in the 
other advanced Aryan languages, the results of which will 
ultimately be influencing Indian Philology. 

In the domain of lexicography, we have the most up-to- 
date etymological dictionary of an Indo-Aryan language in 
Prof. R. L. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary (London, 1931) which 
forms a landmark in Indo-Aryan studies. This great work has 
been prepared from point of view of Comparative Linguistics of 
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New Indo-Aryan, and its admirable cross indexes will make the 
work indispensable for everybody. Sir George Grierson has 
completed another of his magna opera, the Kashmiri Dictionary. 
Mr. Gopala Chandra Praharaj’s Oriya Dictionary ( Purnria-chandm- 
Odria-Bhasa-Kosa) is another lexicographical achievement which 
is progressing, four out of the proposed six volumes (completing 
up to the letter pa) being out. The Hindi lexicon, Hindi- 
fiabda-Sagar, prepared and published by the scholars of the N tig an 
Pracharini Sabha, of Benares, has been completed some years 
ago (1929), and forms a solid testimony to Indian scholarship. 
The Ghandrakanta Abhidhan, the biggest dictionary of Assamese 
(Assamese-Assamese-English) was published in 1933 from 
Jorhat in Assam by the Asam-Sahitya SabM, and it will be 
appreciated by all students of Indo-Aryan. A comprehensive 
dictionary of Bengali ( Vanglya Sabda-Kosa), . which is more lexico- 
graphical than philological, is now being published in parts by 
Pandit Haricharan Banerji of Santiniketan. This represents 
the single-handed and devoted labours of the compiler for over 
a quarter of a century, and will be,- when completed, the 
largest dictionary of Bengali and invaluable for its compre- 
hensive registration of words and its full lexical notes illustrated 
by copious quotations from literature. I understand that a 
Dictionary of Panjabi has been taken in hand under the auspices 
of the University of the Panjab. This is as it should be, and 
in this matter all Universities might emulate the example of 
Lahore, and of Madras,; in taking up the compilation of the proper 
lexicons of the various provincial Indian languages. The Uni- 
versity of Madras and the interested public can both be congra- 
tulated on the near completion of the Tamil Lexicon (the letter 
oo is in progress now), which will long remain of unique value 
in Indian Linguistics, of inestimable help even for workers in 
Indo-Aryan Philology. It is a pity that the Madras University 
Series of Dravidian Studies could not be continued. - - 

In this connexion mention should be made of the very • 

valuable work that is being done for Indian Linguistics by the ' 
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Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture ( Insti - 
tut for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning ) and the Norwegian 
Academy of Sciences (Det Norsks V idenskaps-A kadcm i) of Oslo. 
The former body has been publishing the Rev. P. 0. Bedding’s 
series of Santali Texts with English translation in a very fine 
edition (one volume has been published by the Royal Prederik 
University of Oslo,, in addition), and the latter the Santali 
Dictionary by the same authority on the language. The Oslo 
University, Institute and Academy deserve the thanks of all 
Indologists for this and other ways in which Indian Philology 
is being furthered by them. Apart from Kol (Munda) studies, 
which is a province which Scandinavian scholars have made 
their own, the Oslo Institute has been publishing Dr. Georg 
Morgenstierne’s researches into the Iranian and Dardic 
languages of the North-West Frontier, a little-known yet 
very important group of Aryan speeches which would 
appear to be in their last struggle for existence (barring 
Shina and Kashmiri)'. The latest publication of the Institute 
has been Lit. -Col. D. II. R. L’orimer’s work on Burushaski (2 
vols.,; Vol. I Introduction and Grammar and Vol. II Texts, 
Oslo, 1935). Iiinguistioians everywhere will feel gratified by 
these two handsome volumes in which we have a full and 
detailed account of the grammatical structure and a comprehen- 
sive series of texts of this unique speech whose affinity still 
remains a puzzle, and in which some scholars wistfully hope to 
find a relic of one of the pre- Aryan, possibly primitive 
Kol, speeches of India. Dr. Morgenstierne discusses (in the 
Preface to Colonel Dorimer’s book} the tantalising question of 
the affinities of Burushaski with the Caucasian languages as pro- 
posed by R. Bleiehsteiner, and his conclusions are on the 
negative side : all that he can say, now, even with the rich mass 
of material presented by Colonel liorimer, is this : “ the whole 
problem will certainly deserve a renewed and methodical consi- 
deration when the Caucasian languages and the connection be- 
tween their different groups are better known. And if we ever 
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succeed in connecting Burushaski with some other group of 
languages, it will be of the greatest importance for our under- 
standing of the early history of Western Asia.” In the mean- 
while, the well-arranged mass of facts relating to the 
Burushaski language as it is, running over to some 900 pages, is 
before workers in Linguistics, to revel in it and to find out some- 
thing out of it. 

Mr. Guillaume de Hevesy, a Hungarian scholar, proposed 
to affiliate the Kol (Munda)’ languages with Finno-Ugrian, and 
he wanted to disprove the existence of an Austric Family of 
Speeches "(with its two main branches of Austro-Asiatic and 
Austronesian) as propounded by Pater Schmidt. Not being a 
specialist in Austric and Kol, I do not propose to give my 
opinion on it, but it appears to me, speaking in general terms, 
that Schmidt’s thesis has not been disproved. M. de Hevesy 
further created some sensation by suggesting a connexion be- 
tween the primitive culture of India and that of Polynesia even 
in the matter of writing, when he presented some ‘ agreements ’ 
between the pictograms of the Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa 
seals on the one hand and the figures in Easter Island wooden 
tablets on the other. Scholars were inclined to accept these agree- 
ments, and even one scholar, Prof. Baron von Heine-Geldern 
of Vienna, found a possible link connecting Mohen-jo-Daro and 
Easter Island in certain figures (characters) carved on bone 
from South China. Speculations were rife, but last July when 
I was in Paris I had the good fortune to meet M. Mdtraux of 
the Trocadero Museum who had then recently returned from 
an ethnological mission to Easter Island and Polynesia, and he 
totally disproved the alleged agreements between the pictograms 
from Sindh and the Panjab and the writing on the incised wooden 
tablets of Easter Island. Figures regarded as those of men in 
the Easter Island tablets and compared as such with human 
figures in the prehistoric Indian writing are really (as explained 
by M., Mdtraux, following the Easter Island tradition about these 
tablets) figures of birds. And the comparison between these 
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scripts,- separated by so many thousands of years as well as miles 
from each other, therefore, is not tenable. 

The inter-connexion between the primitive culture of India 
and that of Polynesia, however, is acknowledged by linguisticians 
and by ethnologists, and by some Indologists including the late 
Prof. Sylvain Ldvi. In this connexion I cannot help drawing 
the attention of scholars to a little note published in the Calcutta 
Oriental Journal (a new philological journal referred to before) 
by Dr. Panchanan Mitra, Head of the Department of Anthro- 
pology in the University of Calcutta. Prof. Mitra in A Vcdia 
Night of the Moon from Polynesia (Vol. I, No. 10 of the Journal, 
July, 1934), show's how the Polynesians have a custom of naming 
each night after the phases of the moon (a custom familiar to 
the Hindus as counting the tiihis), and how the Polynesians 
have equivalent words for Rdkd (— Purnimd or full-moon night)' 
and Kuhu (— Amavasya or new-moon night), which -would 
suggest that the Sanskrit words RdM and Kuhu are really 
borrowings from Austria. It is indeed tempting, although 
Dr. Mitra warns us against it, to connect Sanskrit Mdtrhd with 
the Polynesian (Maori), Matariki, the latter word meaning the 
Pleiades, and the former in Sanskrit meaning mother : the 
similarity of the Austric word with the Sanskrit mdtrhd — e mother ’ 
probably gave rise to the legend of the Six Stars of the Pleiades 
suckling the infant God of .War, Kumara, as his mothers. The 
fact of an Austric substratum in Indo-Aryan would appear to go 
back to the Vedic times, as suggested by Sylvain Ldvi and others. 

Although Ceylon forms a different political administration, 
the island is really a part of India, geographically and culturally. 
Ceylon has two languages, Sinhalese and Tamil, and thus 
linguistically it is a part of both Aryan and Dravidian India. 
The study of Sinhalese is a part of Indo-Aryan Philology. So 
far, we had to be content with Abraham Mendis Gunasekara’s 
Grammar, and Geiger’s Litteratur und Sprache der Sinhalesen 
and . his Sinhalese Etymology and Maidive Studies. Ceylonese 
scholars have now seriously taken up the study of their language, 
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and with Government support, the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society has begun to compile and publish A Dictionary 
of the Sinhalese Language, the first fasciculus of which appeared 
this year. This is a bit of news which will be hailed with real 
pleasure. There is a strong body of editors (Sir D. B. Jayatilaka 
is the editor-in-chief, with Messrs. A. M. Gunasekara, JW. F. 
Gunawardhana and Julius de Lanerolle as his associates, and 
Prof. W. Geiger is the general director : there are other scholars 
on the Committee, the Board of Editors, and the Editorial Staff). 
These scholars are also engaged in editing E]u or Old Sinhalese 
texts, e.g., the Dhampiyd-atuva-Gatapadaya, the oldest prose 
work in Sinhalese (10th century) . For those Indian scholars who 
are interested in Sinhalese and yet are not familiar with the ; 
Sinhalese script, the use of Roman transliterations in the dictionary 
is a great blessing. This is now becoming the rule in all scientific ' 
works relating to Indo- Aryan languages (in recent works on the 
Indo-European or general philology even Greek words are being : 
given in Roman transliteration, a method which cannot be too 
highly praised). It is hoped that Sinhalese scholars in editing 
important early Sinhalese texts would give Roman transcriptions 
throughout, if they wish their labours to be thankfully utilised 
by workers in the sister-languages ; and a text like the oldest 
prose text of Sinhalese (which I understand a young Sinhalese j 
scholar, D. E. Hettiaratchi, has taken up for philological study) 
edited in Roman characters with a linguistic commentary would 
be a desideratum. ... j 

This brings me to another question, of great future import, | 
as it appears to me, viz., the increased use of the Roman script in j 
philological work, and the subsequent move towards the Romani- i 
sation of the Indian languages, which I believe is bound to | 

come ultimately. I have stated in detail my views about the j 

Romanisation of Indian languages in a paper published in the I 
Calcutta University Journal of the Department of Letters this year | 
(1 Roman Alphabet for India), and I shall not repeat them here. I 
I have suggested a Roman alphabet for all Indian languages^ j 
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avoiding the use of letters with diacritical marks, — having 
adopted a system of detached ‘ indicators,’ i.c, sign3 placed after 
a letter, to distinguish, e.g.> a long vowel from a short, and a 
cerebral from a dental. I insist upon the Indian (Sanskrit) 
order of letters, and on the Indian (Sanskrit) names for them. I 
believe it is the duty of the linguistician in India to give Ms honest 
opinion on the question, and I have done it. With the ordinary 
Roman alphabet, and a few of the Roman letters used upside down, 
plus three or four special signs (already in use in printing 
ordinary Roman) placed after the letters, it will be possible to 
transliterate consistently any Indian language. 

The Roman idea is already in the horizon : I am inclined 
to think it will loom larger and larger, in the long run. There 
is apathy, there will be hostility, and very bitter hostility at 
that; but there will be a steady and ever growing support. 
Sentiment and a feeling of patriotism are the only serious 
obstacles; but they are great obstacles. It will not do to try to 
attempt to force matters upon an unwilling people. Through 
education, the demand for Roman must come from within. I 
would cheerfully give two generations for that. It must be said 
that the question of Romanisation is still an academic one ; but it 
is so easy to bring a thing like this from the academy into the 
street. Quicker than we might anticipate, the matter may 
become one of practical politics, leaving its academical aloofness 
or unreality. 

An Indianised Roman script would be the most suitable 
thing for India of the future ; but if I cannot have it immediately 
'(and from sentimental reasons even the most ardent supporter of 
.Roman would feel a secret joy if the Indian alphabet, so pre- 
cious and so old a friend, continued to be in life for a little 
longer), I would advocate the general adoption of Devanagari for 
the whole of India, as such a measure will receive the support of 
a large number of Indians. The present moment is to some 
.extent propitious for such a movement, as Devanagari is asso- 
ciated with Hindi and with Sanskrit. Hindi was born in the 
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Devanagari script, so to say ; although the adoption of Deva- 
nagari as the pan-Indian script for Sanskrit is only of recent 
origin, not even a century old. The scientific arrangement of the 
ancient Indian alphabet which is presented by Devanagari (and 
other Modern Indian scripts} notwithstanding, there are some 
complications in the Devanagari alphabet as in use in writing 
and printing at the present day ; and it is well worth attempting 
to remove these complications,, in order to make the alphabet 
simpler, easier, and more convenient for the linotype. At the last 
All-India Hindi Literary Conference held at Indore in April 
1935 and presided over by Mahatma Gandhi, a Committee was 
appointed (including the present writer) to devise a simplified 
Devanagari. ICaka Kalelkar is the Chairman of this Committee, 
and after some sittings at Calcutta,; Bombay and Wardha, a 
simplified Devanagari is on the eve of being recommended, which 
has aimed at reducing the number of letters, particularly the 
conjunct consonants. It should be easy to change from current 
Devanagari to this simplified Devanagari ; and after it has gained 
some currency through Hindi, Gujarati,; Marathi and Sanskrit, 
attempts may be made to introduce it to Bengali and the other 
languages of India. 

I now might mention some of our desiderata in Indian 
Philology, on the two sides of scientific and popular needs. On 
the first, we ought to have in the first instance as close and 
accurate descriptive grammars of as many of our Indian langu- 
ages and dialects as possible. Such descriptive grammars must 
be preceded by a rigorous phonetic study of the speech concerned. 
There is no lack of good models : we can at least be guided by 
the way in which the phonetics of English and other important 
European languages is being investigated and have been investi- 
gated. And in this matter, I would urge most emphatically upon 
the general adoption and employ of the Phonetic Alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the value of having a set of internationally understood 
symbols for these elements of human speech — the sounds produced 
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by the vocal organs ; and the alphabet of the I. P. A. presents, 
under the present circumstances, the best set of symbols, and the 
most widely employed. I would also strongly advocate the use 
of these symbols (comparable to the international symbols for 
the elements in Chemistry), even in a book on Phonetics or 
Linguistics written in a Modern Indian language like Hindi, 
Urdu, Bengali or Kannada. 

Experimental Phonetics is a thing practically unknown in 
India, and it would be very helpful if we could start it in some of 
our universities. The findings of Experimental Phonetics are a 
necessary corrective to whatever blunders that frail instrument 
the human ear may commit in the way of imperfect reception or 
imperfect discrimination of sounds . 

These detailed grammars and phonetic studies are one great 
need, and for that there is a great demand for workers. There 
are other problems, which can be met as we progress with our 
knowledge of details as well as grasp of the wider issues. 

On the side of Etymology,; there is that question of a 
large element in New Indo-Aryan which cannot be derived 
from Indo-European and which at the same time does not 
possess sure affinities in the living non-Aryan languages of 
India (including their sisters and cousins outside India). This is 
the great question of the non-Aryan substratum. Any one 
who has handled Prof. Turner’s Nepali Dictionary will feel 
quite baffled about a great many of his “Indo-Aryan Reconstruc- 
tions,” which are “ words of non-Indo-European, uncertain or 
unknown origin” (pp. 657-660, Index) . The line of procedure 
taken by Prof. Turner in reconstructing the possible Middle 
Indo-Aryan and Old Indo-Aryan equivalents of a number of un- 
explained New Indo-Aryan words is in principle the right one, 
but Ms resultant reconstructions, and their affinities and sources 
as well, deserve the critical consideration of scholars ; and it will 
be long before we come to any. satisfactory conclusion, in the 
matter of both the reconstructions and their linguistic affinities 
(wMeh for the present are left undecided or unattempted by Prof, 
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Turner). The non-Aryan substratum in Old and Middle Indo- 
Aryan is one of the most baffling of Indo-Aryan problems, and 
is connected also with Austric (Kol or Munda) and Dravidian. 
We are awaiting the reconstruction of Primitive Dravidian and 
Primitive Austro-Asiatic for signal assistance in this field. 
The comparative and etymological dictionary of Old Indo-Aryan 
(Vedic, Sanskrit) by Dr. Walther Wust of Munich, which we 
expect to have soon from the firm of Carl Winter in Heidelberg 
[V ergleichendes W oerterbuch des Alt-Indoarischen ( Alt-Indischen ), 
printing from 1934] will give us in one volume all that can be 
said about the etymologies of Vedic and Sanskrit words from 
point of view of Indo-European ; and the work will be of great 
assistance in discussing the non-Aryan substratum also. 

The question of the inter-relation among the various local 
dialects in Old and Middle Indo-Aryan is of fundamental impor- 
tance in unravelling the origin of the Modern Indo-Aryan langu- 
ages and dialects. The Prakrits representing but partially the 
actual spoken languages, Prakrit evidence is valuable mainly as 
indirect evidence for dialectal questions. 

In this connexion, I would like to draw the attention of 
scholars to a view put forward by Mr. Manomohan Ghosh of the 
University of Calcutta that MahSrashtrl Prakrit presents a later 
form of SaurasenI and is not contemporaneous with the latter, 
and that like Dakni Hindustani of the 16th-17th centuries it 
was in all likelihood a North Indian dialect of the Second Middle 
Indo-Aryan stage which came to be employed in literature first in 
Maharashtra — a view which appears plausible enough (Mahara§tri, 
a Later Form of Sauraseni, in the Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Vol. XXIII, 1933, Calcutta University). 

Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa studies are a basis of New 
Indo-Aryan investigation which is equally important with the 
study of the New Indo-Aryan speeches themselves. Hence any 
work done ini these has its bearing on New IndorAryan Linguis- 
tics also. The great Pali Dictionary of the late V. Trenckner is 
now under publication,, in parts, under the editorship, of Dines 
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Andersen and Helmer Smith, and for this undertaking 
we are indebted to the Royal Academy of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. After the work of Hermann Jacobi of Bonn on 
Apabhramsa, the editing of texts has been taken up in India ; 
Messrs. Dalai and Gune gave a new edition of the Bhavisayalta- 
haha (already edited as BhavisattakaJia by Hermann Jacobi) in 
the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series ; and Dr. P.L. Vaidya (Jasaham- 
chariu, 1931)’, and Mr. Hiralai Jain of King Edward College, 
Amraoti, Berar (Savaya-dhamma, 1932; Nayakumara-ehariu, 
1933 ; Pahuia-doha, 1933 ; and Karaganda -char in, 1934) have 
given us some first-rate editions of Apabhramsa texts which will 
have their bearing on the study of New Indo-Aryan. Mr. Hlmlal 
Jain has already made a name in Apabhramsa studies ; and the 
rich store-house of Apabhramsa and other Jain MSS. at Karanja 
in Berar, first made known to the outside world by the late Rai 
Bahadur Hiralai and Mr. Hiralai Jain in 1926, has been taken 
up for edition and publication by Mr. Jain and others. The 
importance of this form of Middle Indo-Aryan which is the basis 
and the prototype of the New Indo-Aryan vernaculars, viz., of 
SaurasenI or Western Apabhramsa, and its wide use from Maha- 
rastra to Bengal immediately before the development of the 
Yernaculars, are too well-known to scholars to require discussion ; 
apd it is fortunate that the scholarly exploitation of the treasures 
discovered at Karanja and elsewhere has been enthusiastically 
taken up by Mr. Jain and others. Mr. Jain’s editions are a 
scholar’s work, the delight of all serious students — they present a 
veritable ernbarras de richesse in a form of Indo-Aryan in which 
hardly, anything was available for study (barring the MSS, in 
which the texts were locked) two decades ago. 

In connexion with Apabhramsa studies as related to those 
of the Yernaculars, mention should be made of the edition of the 
DaMrnava by Dr. Nagendra Narayan Chaudhurl (Calcutta Sans- 
krit Series, 1935); This work is in Western Apabhramsa, and 
was recovered from Nepal in a fragmentary and debased form by. 
the late Mm. Haraprasfida Sastrl and published by him about 20 
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years ago. It gives a specimen of Apabhramsa as written by the 
Buddhists of Eastern India. Dr. Chaudhuri has compared the text 
with the Tibetan translation and has sought to establish a correct 
text, with considerable success. A similar attempt was made by 
Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah of the University of Dacca some years 
ago when he published from Paris his study of the Apabhramsa 
dohas of Saraha and Kanha, compared with the Tibetan transla- 
tion for text exegesis. Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi of the 
University of Calcutta has a similar work in hand, and we hope this 
edition of further songs and dohas in Apabhramsa by Eastern 
Indian Buddhists will be published speedily, as their printing was 
taken up by the University of Calcutta some time ago. 

The fine edition of the Pravachana-sdra of Kundakundacharya 
by Prof. A. N. Upadhye of Rajaram College, Kolhapur, is a work 
for which the editor can be congratulated : Prof. Upadhye has 
given a critical edition of this important Jaina Saurasenl text 
with a valuable introduction embodying a study of the work and 
of its author’s personality, and including a. useful note on the 
language of the work. 

There are the bigger issues to decide by toilsome research 
and by scientific imagination which must be justified by patient 
recovery of evidence ; and there are hundreds of little points to 
investigate with infinite patience and caution. Herein only 
specialists can appreciate or criticise each other’s work. The 
joy of scientific work is there ; and the satisfaction of some posi- 
tive result attained, which is the greatest reward of the plodding 
Man of Science* 

But science, particularly a human science like Linguistics, 
cannot confine itself in its cloistered hopes and endeavours, its 
failures and successes, which do not have a direct bearing on the 
problems of life relating to speech and culture which are crying 
for solution. The linguistician must contribute his suggestions 
for what they are worth. • 

One such problem is that of the National Language for 
the whole of India which is exercising us so much. We all agree 
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that as the outward expression of a common Indian culture and 
a common Indian geographical and political entity we ought 
to have a common National Language. The fact of the diver- 
sity of languages and dialects has been exaggerated in India. 
.We do not have 200 and odd languages and dialects which are 
not reconcilable with each other — we have 10 great literary 
languages falling into two groups, Aryan and Dravidian, viz., the 
Hindi form of Hindustani, the Urdu form of Hindustani, 
Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, and Gujarati ; and Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kannada, and Telugu. Speakers of the other dialects including 
literary languages of the second order like Panjabi, Nepali, 
Assamese and Sindhi, and languages which are attempted to 
be revived once again as literary languages, like Maithili, use or 
understand one or the other of the above. The lesser known 
non-Aryan languages of the North are all under the umbrage of 
one great Aryan language or other. Of these ten literary 
languages, Hindi and Urdu, forming Hindu and Mohammadan 
literary styles of the same Hindustani speech, has the widest 
employ and the greatest importance. Without any propaganda, 
Hindustani has gradually spread from its original seat in Western 
United Provinces and Eastern Panjab throughout the whole of 
Northern India (Aryan-speaking, India), and has further esta- 
blished itself in the Deccan. Speakers of Bengali and Oriya, 
and Gujarati and Marathi, understand Hindustani easily enough. 
A great many people in the Dravidian South, particularly in 
the big towns and places of pilgrimage, also understand and 
speak it ; and recent nationalistic endeavours through special 
organisations have helped to spread it further in the South, 
particularly among the Andhras (Telugus). Now, naturally 
^ough, when we think of a National Language we can only 
think of Hindustani. 

As a matter of fact, Indians all over the country, when 
they do not use English (or Sanskrit, among a few 
Hindu scholars and religious men) in talking to a person 
c>f. another dialect or language (this statement is made with 
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reservations for South India), use Hindustani. In this way, 
Hindustani already exists as a current Lingua Franca, an 
Umgangsprache, in India. But this Current Hindustani, based 
on the Hindustani vernacular speech of Western U. P. and 
Eastern Panjab, is a very simple language, easy to acquire^ 
vigorous and supple, and quite eclectic in its vocabulary. Com- 
pared with it, the literary forms of it, viz., Hindi and Urdu, have 
far greater complications ; and these complications, to my mind, 
are retarding the greater progress of literary Hindustani (Hindi 
or Urdu) . Literary Hindi and Urdu have grammatical gender : 
kdgaz (paper) is masculine, Utah or pustak (book) is feminine ; 
bhat (boiled rice) is masculine, dal (pulses) is feminine. They 
have different plural inflexions for masculine nouns in -a 
feminine nouns in -i, and feminine nouns ending in a consonant. 
Nouns and Pronouns have what are known as “ oblique ” forms 
or bases, as opposed to the nominative form. Adjectives take 
an affix -i if the noun qualified is feminine. All this has been 
simplified in Current Hindustani, The irrationalities of gram- 
matical gender are ignored ; oblique forms are optional ; the plural 
is indicated more commonly by composition. The greatest 
stumbling block in literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu) is in 
connexion with the verb. The past tense of the transitive verb 
is really a passive form, the verb being an adjective which takes 
number and gender inflexions in agreement with the objeet. 
The verb in the future tense and the intransitive past 
are adjectives qualifying the nominative, and becomes feminine 
adjectives if the nominative is feminine. This is quite an un- 
necessary complication, and popular or Current Hindustani 
ignores it all. Barring the dialects of the native Hindustani 
area, and of the Panjab, Rajputana, Sindh, Gujarat and Maha- 
rastra, and the Himalayan tracts, the rest of India, — Aryan, 
Dravidian and Kol (Munda)— ignores grammatical gender and the 
passive construction and adjectival treatment in the verb. Current 
Hindustani has therefore fallen in line with the speech-habits 
of three-quarters of India. Even those who have some agreement 
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in their speeches with literary Hindustani, viz., speakers of 
Panjabi, Lahndi, Sindhi, Eajasthani, Gujarati and Marathi, — 
habitually follow Current Spoken Hindustani in talking that 
language, ignoring its complications, unless they have taken 
pains to acquire literary Hindustani (Hindi or Urdu)- The 
Dakni form of Hindustani as current in the Nizam's Dominion 
and other places in the Deccan (as we learn from Dr. Mohiuddin 
Qadri’s book Hindustani Phonetics, referred to previously) has 
leanings towards Current Hindustani, in that it ignores the 
passive treatment of the transitive verb past, making it active, 
as in Current Hindustani. 

An English ship’s officer writes a practical book on 
Hindustani as used by Indian sailors, and he takes note 
of this Current Hindustani, mentioning in ins grammar 
the complexities of literary Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), but 
using in his dialogues only the simple forms of this language 
of the “uneducated” classes. (N. Harrison, A Manual of 
Lascari Hindustani, Third Edition, London, 1911). This Current 
Hindustani, it must be said, is not confined to the “unedu- 
cated classes ” alone ; all people who do not belong to Western 
U.P. in particular and to TJ.P., Panjab and Central India towns 
in general, as a matter of fact habitually speak Current Hindus- 
tani. A Bengali or a Maharashtrl, howsoever educated he may 
be, will use Current Hindustani as a matter of course, unless he 
has learnt Literary Hindi or Urdu. 

This Current Hindustani — it can be called Bazar Hindus- 
tani, Ghdlu Hindi, Ldk-bhdshu Hindi, Jan-bhusha Hindi, 
a Am Hindustani, JBol-chal-lca Hindustani, or as a pupil 
of mine, a Musa] man of high social and cultural standing from 
■Delhi, Mr. M. Hamidullah, himself an enthusiast for this 
Current Hindustani as the proper Lingua Franca for India, has 
named it, Basic Hindustani — is the de facto National Speech of 
India, the Bashtra Bhdshd or Qaumi Zaban in its own right. 
In the matter of Vocabulary, Current Hindustani ( Chain 
Hindi would be a good name for it) retains the Perao-Arabic 
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element naturalised in the language, but borrows freely 
from Sanskrit, and whenev er there is need, from English. The 
sort of Hindustani that is used in our Hindustani talkies, 
prepared in the studios in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere, 
addressing as they must do to both Hindu and Mohammadan 
audiences, show generally this eclectic character in the words 
employed. 

In a paper to the last All-India Hindi Literary Conference 
held at Indore, I put in a plea for this Current Hindustani, 
that it be given some recognition in public life. Those who can 
do so, by all means they should use Literary Hindustani (Hindi 
or Urdu), as they are doing at present. But all those who 
cannot, let them use Current Hindustani, which they know and 
which they have been using in the streets, in the shops, in the 
bazars. In other words, as a student of language and a lover of 
Hindustani (Hindi) , I would urge giving official recognition to 
the simplified Hindustani that is already there as the great 
popular language of India. In Calcutta we have been thinking 
of this ; and wherever I have discussed the case for Current or 
Popular Hindustani, people have agreed that it should be 
given its proper place in the national life of India. Let 
this be therefore recognised as the Chain Bhasha, the °Am- 
Zaban of India, as a younger sister of the more elaborate 
Rdshtra Bhdshd or Qauml Zaban which is Hindi and Urdu. 
The Hindi and Urdu streams have their common confluence in 
the spoken Hindustani of the people ; and the Hindi and Urdu 
controversy will be solved only through this. 

The grammar of Current Hindustani requires to be regu- 
lated, and this should be done on the basis of the absolute 
minima of grammatical forms employed in Current Hindustani. 
The usage of the whole of India should be considered 
in this connexion. An attempt to regulate or formulate a 
grammar for this c Am Hindustani or Chain Hindi , was 
made by me in my Hindi paper to the Indore Conference. 
Herein the co-operation of literary men and linguisticians of 
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different parts of India is needed. The grammar of this Current 
Hindustani will be on the basis of Hindi- Urdu ; the characters 
employed in writing it will be Devanagari (the reformed one, 
preferably), Perso-Arabic, or Roman, according to the option of 
the writer. We would not then feel a shame to say in a public 
meeting, ham kal dyd, ham-log kal ay a, wo roil khdijd, wo bhdt 
hhdya l dp-log kab jdegd, apnd bisicas-M mutdbik cald atir-ldg-kd 
biswds par hath mat lagao, as we are not ashamed to say in private 
conversation (instead of the literary and correct expressions 
ma? kal dyd, ham or ham-log kal dye, us -nd rUikhdi, us-nd 
bhdt khaya, ap-log kab jdenge, apnd bmrds-kd mutdbik cald 
aurS-ke biswds par hath mat lagao). 

Herein, I believe, those who are occupied in the study of 
Indo-Aryan linguistically can be of some help to the country 
at large, in rehabilitating its de facto common langunge—Current 

Hindustani or Chain Hindi. 


Linguistics m relation to Indian languages lias a great future ; 
and when the other Indian Universities fall in line with that 
of Calcutta (where four vemaculars-Bengali, Assamese. Hindi 
and Urdu have already been given the status of languages for 

r?" e f' mini “ io ”’ text-books in these languages, 
for the Matriculation, with the idea! of gradually mating the 
vernaou ars replace English in the college classes too), Indian 
Linguistics ana Indian Philology are bound to become two of 

WrT and cuIlural studies in our count, ■ v , going 

hand m hand with the teaching of the mother-tongue and its 
literature, as well as with higher research. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ANALYSIS OF 
DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 

BY 

S. C. Sarkar, M.A. (Cal. & Oxon.) 

I 

Introduction 

This essay in its scope is a historical study and not an 
attempt at philosophical criticism. The writer has not the 
equipment for either expounding the technical character, or 
examining the validity, of Marx’s philosophy. But nobody will 
deny to-day that even for a student of history the proper under- 
standing of recent and contemporary events involves some know- 
ledge of the nature of Marxian thought. The entire Russian 
development of the present day, for example, is coloured by the 
conceptions of Dialectical Materialism. “ It is not merely a 
planned economy that Russia is after. Its economic plan is 
merely part of a wider plan, and is itself dictated by a philosophi- 
cal theory which covers every aspect of life .” 1 As has been 
repeatedly pointed out, this characteristic is exactly the difference 
between the experiment in the U'. S. S. R. and the talk about 
economic planning fashionable in so many countries to-day. 

Marxism is a term which may be used to denote two things.' 
It signifies in the first place a series of connected political and 
economic conclusions which define the aims as well as the 
strategy of the Communist movement. It includes thus the idea 

1 Prof. Macmurray iu the Foreword to the Moscow Dialogues, by Julius F. Hector, 
1933 <p.x). 
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of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the belief in the wither- 
ing away of the state after the socialist revolution. There have 
been two interpretations of what Marx really meant, the so-called 
4 orthodox ’ Social Democratic and the revolutionary Leninist 
versions ; of the two, the latter is now generally admitted to be 
authoritative. But this essay is about the second meaning of 
Marxism which stands for the basic ideas of the philosophy and the 
outlook underlying the familiar doctrines and conclusions . 2 3 Com- 
munist writers claim that the essence of Marxism lies in the 
philosophy of Dialectical Materialism which applied to history 
becomes Historical Materialism or the Materialist Conception of 
History. 

Among the classics of Marxian literature, works of a specific 
philosophical character are not numerous 8 and many of these 
are not available in this country. This is also true of the 
Russian and German comm entaries on the subject. But the 
Marxian point of view can he studied in every book written by 
Marx, Engels or Lenin. In reply to the question where Lenin 
had expounded Dialectical Materialism, Stalin is reported to 
have remarked, “ Where and when did he not expound it? ” 4 
Recently moreover valuable studies have appeared in English on 
the Marxist philosophy — notably those by Professor Hook, Dr. 
Hecker and Mr. J. D. Bernal. 

This essay is an attempt to state the Marxian Weltanschauung 
on the basis of the current literature. Consequently criticism has 
been limited only to those points which help the understanding of 
the different aspects of the subject-matter. Any syste... atic 

2 I have summarised these doctrines and the differences between Social Democracy and 

Communism in an article on the Organisation of the Soviet Power (Calcutta Beview* August, 
1&32) and in a survey of recent Marxist literature in the Bengali Quarterly (Jan. 

1935). ."...V. ■ 

3 The Holy Family, German Ideology, Ludwig Feuerbach, parts of the Communist 
Manifesto (these by Marx and Engels jointly)— Poverty of Philosophy (by Marx)— Ant i- 
Diihring and Dialectics and Nature (by Engels)— On Dialectics, and Materialism and 
Empirio- Criticism (by Lenin). 

4 -Quoted in Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, 1934 (p. 122), 
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refutation of Marxism presupposes a similar study. Unfortunately 
too many of the critics of Marx tilt only at windmills. 

The chief difficulty in the way of understanding Dialectical 
Materialism is of course to realise the connection between differ- 
ent aspects of the subject. This specially hampers a writer who 
is outside the movement inspired by, and at the same time acting 
on, the development of this philosophy. But even amongst the 
elect there has been a want of unanimity and possibly even the 
masters of the school had minor differences. This essay may, 
therefore, very well fall far short of its object . 5 

II 

Dialectical Materialism 
1 

Dynamic Philosophy 

Marx and Engels started their career as Hegelians. The 
whole body of Marxist thought bears the impress of the 
ideas of Hegel. The first point to grasp therefore in a study of 
Dialectical Materialism is the importance of Hegel in the history 
of philosophy. 

The significance of Hegel is supposed to lie in his emphasis 
on the world being a changing process ; the universe according to 
him is in constant evolution, its character is dynamic. This is 
called the dialectical outlook in opposition to the static or 
‘ metaphysical ’ point of view. The older philosophies were 
metaphysical in this sense because they neglected change and 
universal interaction in favour of analysis in a static way or 
abstract isolated examination. Hegel believed that physical 
nature, social history and human thought are all characterised by 
dialectic movement. His new logic, therefore, “in forcing its 

5 I have deliberately adopted the plan of letting extracts from Marxist literature speak 
for themselves in thi3 attempt to picture the nature of Marxist thought. 
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way beyond the narrow horizon of formal logic ” “ contains the 
germs of a more comprehensive view of the world .” 8 It is 
claimed that Hegel’s logic bears the same relation to formal logic 
as higher mathematics to elementary mathematics. 

Engels declared that “ Nature’s process is dialectical and not 
metaphysical ’’ and explained himself in the following way : — 7 

“ This method of investigation ” (analysis of nature into its 
individual parts) “ has also left us as a legacy the habit of ob- 
serving natural objects and natural processes in their isolation, 
detached from the whole vast interconnection of things ; and 
therefore, not in their motion, but in their repose ; not as essen- 
tially changing but as fixed constants ; not in their life, but in 
their death. ***To the metaphysician, things and their mental 
images, ideas, are isolated, to be considered one after the other 
apart from each other, rigid, fixed objects of investigation given 
once for all.***The metaphysical mode of outlook***sooner or later 
always reaches a limit beyond which it becomes one-sided, 
limited, abstract . ** *Dialec tics* * * grasps things and their images, 
ideas” (Engels is speaking here of materialist dialectics of 
course), “essentially in their interconnection, in their sequence, 
their movement, their birth and death.” 

Dialectics and Hegel 

Originally dialectic meant an art of conversation or disputa- 
tion. It appears in this form in Greek thought. It had a vulgar 
use — “ to trip up a speaker by showing that the implications of 
his statements were self-refuting.” But in Plato ft dialectic is 
the process of thinking by which the dramatic conflict of 
ideas is resolved by definition, differentiation and re-definition 
until one ultimate, luminously self-evident insight is reached in 

® Anti-Dliirring (Martin liawrence edition), p. 153, 

7 Anti-Duhring, pp, 27-29. 
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which the original conflict of ideas is harmonised,” 8 This defi- 
nition, differentiation, re-definition furnish of course the germs 
of the triadic pattern of thesis, antithesis, synthesis in Hegel. 
The Greeks believed that the conflict of opposing ideas would 
lead to the realisation of truth. “The notion*** is that 
one-sided tendencies correct one another, that you get truth from 
their conflict, for from their conflict you may get a further result 
which does justice to both .” 9 The dialectic in the Middle 
Ages continued to be a form of argument and discussion. 

Hegel transformed dialectics and made it the basis of his 
whole philosophy. The method of realising truth through con- 
flict of opposing tendencies became with him the key to the 
unfolding of the entire universe which was a reflection of the 
changing Ideas. Dialectics was now also a description of actual 
historical development. One tendency calls forth its opposite 
but from the conflict of the two arises the new force. Hegel of 
course believed in evolution but his conception of evolution is 
all-comprehensive and much wider than ordinary theories of 
evolution. Thus Lenin claims that Hegelian dialectics is 
“much more abundant in content than the current theory of 
evolution .” 10 

In the sixth chapter of the “ Moscow Dialogues,” Professor 
Hecker has discussed the relation between Kant and Hegel. 
Kant proclaimed a distinction between the unknowable ‘ t hing - ^ 
in-itself ’ and the ‘ thing-for-us ’ or the representation of the 
original object on the mind. Fichte and Schelling indifferent 
ways attempted to solve this dualism and they both adopted a 
dynamic, dialectic attitude. Hegel coming after them gave an 
extended conception to the process of development. Hecker’s 
description on this point may be quoted here : u 

8 Hook, Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, pp. 74-75. 

9 Lindsay, Karl Marx’s Capital, pp. 16-17. 

10 Lenin, The Teachings of Karl Marx, p. 14. 

11 Hecker, Moscow Dialogues, pp. 72-73. 
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“ The ingenious mind of Kant was unable to overcome its 
dualism, because he insisted upon his principle that contradic- 
tions in the concepts of things are impossible. Quite contrary 
was the basic principle of Hegel’s dialectic logic. He does not 
try to reason contradictions out of existence. He recognises it 
as the dynamic of the cosmic and historical process. Contradic- 
tion leads forward.***' Contradiction is what actually moves 
the world, and it is ridiculous to say that contradictions cannot 
be thought. In this connection the contention is however true 
that the matter cannot rest with a contradiction and that it (the 
contradiction) is removed through itself’ (Hegel).” 

The Kantian analysis, in other words, is true in a static 
metaphysical conception of the world but Hegel wanted to go 
beyond it to a dynamic dialectical point of view. Hegel more- 
over gave a pattern for dialectic development everywhere. 

“ In his language the ‘ spirit, ’ the ‘ idea,’ does not 
remain static, resting in the thesis. On the contrary, this thesis, 
this thought, is counterposing itself, dividing itself into its 
opposite thought. The ‘yeas’ become ‘nays.’ The struggle 
of these two is reflected in the antithesis, but in the process of 
the struggle which Hegel called the dialectic, a third element 
is formed from the interpenetration of the opposites, resulting 
in a synthesis, which is more than a reversion to the old. A 
cycle has been completed, but it is not a closed circle, but a 
spiral, which rises above its starting point. The new synthesis, 
however, is not final either ; it too contains the germs of its own 
negation, and. thus the process continues without end. ” 12 

The triadic pattern however does not mean “ a swinging to 
two extremes and settling down to the middle course.” 18 The 
synthesis is not what might be called the golden mean, it is 
not equivalent to a compromise. This is because synthesis indica- 
cates something new, a qualitative difference. 

12 Hecker, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

13 Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, p. 349, 
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When historical development is called dialectic, what is 
meant is that two successive stages are connected dialectically, 
and that the law of social development is like the triadic pattern. 
Each stage produces its internal contradictions which drive it 
forward and out of the conflict emerges a new epoch represent- 
ing a new quality. 

3 

Materialist Tradition 

Hegel represented the culmination of speculative Idealism. 
For a period his authority was overwhelming but a reaction came 
with Feuerbach who is chiefly remembered for his belief that 
man has created God in his own image. Feuerbach rejected 
idealism though he fought shy of the word materialism. He 
has been claimed as a precursor of the humanistic trend in the 
modern religious world. Through his influence, Mars and Engels 
broke with philosophical idealism. 

Engels complained that Hegel’s “ mode of thought placed 
everything on its head and completely reversed the real connec- 
tions of things in the world.” 14 Marx thought that Hegel’s 
explanation of the universe was mystical because in his system 
the Idea was the only reality. They therefore turned towards 
materialism as more satisfactory. As political radicals they also 
disagreed with Hegel’s glorification of the Prussian State and 
wanted to develop a revolutionary philosophy. 

The materialist tradition was as ancient as the idealistic. 
Even before Plato, Democritus expounded a materialist philo- 
sophy. But the beginnings of modern materialist thought are 
attributed by Marxists curiously enough to Spinoza- who is more 
commonly regarded as a spiritualist philosopher. This is because 
Spinoza, unlike Kant who denied the possibility of knowing the 
real ‘ thing-in-itself ’ recognised an objective world and was 


u Anti-Diihring, p. 81. 
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convinced of the possibility of knowing the one universal 
substance which, however, existed independently of consciousness 
/Moscow Dialogues, Gh. V). This universal substance having 
extension (material being) “ was presumed by him to be the 
substratum of all mind and matter. It implied in a sense a static 
but objective substance* ***It was a basic unity.” K Spinoza 
of course called his universal substance God but he also identified 
God with Nature. Spinoza praised Democritus and Lucretius 
while attacking Socrates and Plato. He adhered to the term 
God much as a modern humanist continues to speak of God out 
of a “ profound desire for fellowship with the universe.” IB He 
also could not explain the emergence of new qualities and thus 
had to fall back on the idea of God. 17 But the fact remains that 
he insisted on the material existence of his universal substance. 

Materialism assumed its developed form in the 17th and 18th 
centuries in England and France and was profoundly impressed 
by the Newtonian sciences. In the early 19th century, this was 
the mode of thought in philosophy alternative to speculative 
idealism. In rejecting Hegel, Marx and Engels however did not 
identify themselves with Anglo-French materialism of the Age of 
Enlightenment. They termed it mechanical and non-historical. 
They thought that “ the attempt to understand it (the universe) 
upwards from pure mathematical physics to sociology is faced 
with a series of impassable breaks which are merely slurred over 
with a pious hope that ultimately we shall be able to 
‘ calculate. 5 ” 18 They aimed at something which will combine 
the strong points of both the great currents of philosophic 
thought. The outcome of this effort is Dialectical Materialism. 

4 

Hegel and Marx 

Marxian philosophy thus starts with two main ideas which 
compounded gives us its actual distinctive name. It claims to be 

u Aspects, p. 6 . 16 Hecker, op. cit., p. 61. K Ibid., pp. 61-62. » Aspects, pp. 94-95. 
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materialist but it takes over from Hegelian idealism the concep- 
tion of dialectic or the general law of development. Engels 
remarked that Marx and he were the only people “ to rescue 
conscious dialectics from German idealist philosophy and apply 
it in the materialist conception of nature and history.” 19 In 
the preface to the Capital, Marx wrote that with Hegel dialectic 
stood on its head and Marx put it right side up. 

In the preface to the second German edition of the Capital 
(Eden and Cedar Paul’s translation), Marx explained himself 
thus : — 

“ My own dialectical method is not only fundamentally 
different from the Hegelian dialectical method but is its direct 
opposite. For Hegel, the thought process (which he actually 
transforms into an independent subject, giving to it the name of 
‘idea ’) is the demiurge (creator) of the real ; and for him the 
real is only the outward manifestation of the idea. In my view, 
on the other hand, the ideal is nothing other than the material 
when it has been transposed and translated inside the human 
head.” 

Hegel had put forth the movement of e ideas ’ as the 
ultimate reality whereas Marx meant by reality the movement 
and change in things. Hegel made the world around the external 
form of the idea ; Marx held the idea to be the reflection of the 
material world. Thus Hegelian spirit becomes Marxian matter 
but the same law of movement (dialectic) remained common. 
Marx sought the basis of society in economic organisation rather 
than in an idea of the Absolute Mind but to him as to Hegel 
being meant becoming. Marx continued to define dialectics as 
“ the science of the general laws of motion both of the external 
world and of human thinking.” 20 It must also be remembered 
that unlike the old classical materialists of the Enlightenment, 
Marx held that while consciousness is derivative, it cannot be 


19 Anti-DGbrmgi p. 15. 

20 Lenin, Teachings of Karl Marx, $>. 20. 
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reduced simply to matter in a mechanical way. To a very large 
extent Marx continued to be a Hegelian. 

5 

Idealism and Materialism 

The first problem which arises in this connection is why in 
spite of the retention of dialectics, Marxian philosophy insists 
on calling itself materialist and does not even try to take on a 
new name (analogous to modern realism) which would emphasise 
its distinctive character, 

Engels gave the answer in his booklet 'on Feuerbach. 
“ Which is prior to the other ; spirit or nature ? Philosophers 
are divided into two great camps, according to the way in which 
they have answered this question. Those who declare that spirit 
existed before nature, and who in the last analysis therefore 
assume in one way or another that the world was created****have 
formed the idealist camp. The others, who regard nature as 
primary belong to the various schools of materialism.” After 
quoting the above passage, Lenin added “ any other use (in a 
philosophic sense) of the terms idealism and materialism is only 
confusing.” 21 And again, “ materialism explains consciousness 
as the outcome of existence and not conversely.” 22 

This of course is rather naive and popular but these defini- 
tions are adhered to throughout the range of Marxist literature. 
The terminology is not technical but based on commonsense use. 

Idealism, therefore, is defined as the belief in the primacy 
of consciousness over being and materialism as the belief in prio- 
rity of being over consciousness. Thus Feuerbach in spite of 
himself is claimed as a materialist because “ he recognised the 
priority of ‘ nature ’ over ‘ spirit ’ and considered ‘ nature ’ 
or the objective world as real, existing independent of man’s 
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consciousness, man himself being a part of nature and controlled 
by the same laws as those which govern the process of nature.” 23 

What Prof. Macmurray has called a “ shift in the meaning 
of the term materialism ” should here be clearly recognised. It 
is interesting to note that Lenin refused to recognise any third 
synthetic view in relation to the two terms— idealism and 
materialism. 

On this sharp distinction based on an ordinary popular point 
of view, Marxism had to range itself with the materialist philo- 
sophies. “The physical world,” Lenin reminded his critics, 
“ existed at a time when no * sociability ’ and no ‘ organisation ’ 
of human experience was possible.” Professor Hecker remarks 
in this connection that Lenin held that space and time are not 
Kantian forms of human understanding but objective realities; in 
postulating the knowability of the objective world, he was thus 
not afraid of being called a ‘ naive ’ realist . 24 Lenin defined 
matter as “a philosophic category for designating objective 
reality ;” 2S matter existed independently of man. 

The argument advanced for accepting materialism is strictly 
practical. “Astronomically and geologically speaking, there 
was a time when being had no consciousness.” 26 Consciousness 
appeared with life— in itself only an episode in the history of the 
world. “If the further question is raised : what then are thought 
and consciousness, and whence they come, it becomes apparent 
that they are products of the human brain and that man himself 
is a product of nature which has been developed in and along 
with its environment .” 27 It is also pointed out that everybody 
as a matter of fact assumes the truth of the materialist attitude. 
“ The priority of a material universe is taken as given, given by 
the experience of each individual and by the cumulative experience 

23 Hecker, op. cit p. 7?. 

M Ibid., pp. 121-22. 

25 ibid., p. m 

25 Ibid., p. 90. 

27 Anti-Duhring, pp. 44-45. 
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of mankind, an experience expressed not so much in meditation 
or conscious verbal formulation, as in action and practice. 
The basis is laid on what people do, not in what people think.” 28 

But it may be said that Idealism vs. Materialism is not a 
real antinomy. Realism should be opposed to Idealism and 
Spiritualism to Materialism. The Marxists are assuming that 
the only reality is matter and identifying Materialism with 
Realism just as they are lumping complex brands of philosophy 
in one heap which they call Ideali sm . The question of priority 
mentioned above may be said to be an antiquated issue and 
modem Idealism may not be very far from Dialectical Materia- 
lism. 

Marxists resist this line of approach very firmly. There is 
a refusal to admit subtle intellectual discussions. Marx “ virtu- 
ally abandoned questions as to the nature of reality as meaning- 
less. The only question about reality to which meaning could 
be given was in terms of human activity ; what result will such 
and such activity achieve ? To passive contemplation the 
‘ thing-in-itself ’ must remain for ever unknowable .” 29 As 
regards the tendency in modern philosophy to blur the dis- 
tinctions, this is considered to be only an example of the law of 
interpenetration of opposites. As for a change in nomenclature, 
the following passage 80 might be taken as the typical attitude in 
Marxist circles : — 

“ Implications of the terms non-mechanical and realism do 
not and cannot cover the actual positive nature of Marxist 
thought. There are plenty of other non-mechanical systems that 
are not dialectical. There are plenty of realistic accounts of the 
universe which are only formally different from idealist or even 
religious world-views. Marxism has a specific content.” 

Thus Marxists continue to adhere to the name Dialectical 
Materialism and refuse to accept the name of realists for 

28 Aspects, p. 91. 

25 Dobb, On Marxism To-day, p. 2D. 

28 Aspects, p. 154. 
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example, in philosophy. They also insist on the idea of the 
sharp division into two opposing camps of all philosophers. 
Some of the reasons advanced for their attitude are interesting. 

The name materialism has got an additional advantage, it 
is said, because of its traditional associations. “The word 
reminds us of the continuity in the development of the naturalist 
instead of the supernaturalist concept of being.” 81 Another 
explanation is that idealism is associated with “faith in a tran- 
scendental world, in the existence of a transcendental being .” 82 
According to Prof. Macmurray — “ The essential point in which 
Dialectical Materialism is materialistic is that it defines the 
central problem of modern society as a material problem, and 
consequently insists that any philosophy which is conscious of 
its social reference must start at this point .” 33 Finally, idea- 
lism and materialism are characterised as fundamentally opposed 
by their effect on action and practice. Revolutions proceed 
from materialist philosophies ; all reaction is grounded in idealist 
philosophy. The Idealist Theory of the State, for example, 
leads to absolutism of the state without even any reform in 
its structure . 81 “ As long as the ways of God are hidden 
from men,****or if this visible world is merely illusory or 
incalculable, then there is no call on individuals to leave 
their private occupations and join the first real conscious attempt 
at making human history .” 36 Contemporary experience is also 
appealed to in the attempt to expose the alliance between Idea- 
lism and reaction . 86 

There is much insistence in Marxist thought on this ideologi- 
cal struggle. “ Marx decidedly rejected not only idealism, 

31 Hecker, op, cit. % p. 77. 

32 Berdyaev, The End of Oar Time, 

33 Aspects, p. 40. 

34 Joad, Modern Political Theory, pp. 13-17. 

35 Aspects, p. 93. 

38 Communists refer in this connection to Fascism, Nazism and Gandhism, as ill us* 
trations. 
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always connected in one way or another with religion 
also the views of Hume and Kant, that are especially wid< 
in our day, as well as agnosticism, criticism, positivism i 
ous forms ; he considered such philosophy as ‘reactionary 
cession to idealism, at best as a shamefaced manner of adt 
materialism through the backdoor while denying it hefoi 
world.” 87 Class-struggle reveals the real character of a 
sophy. A system is judged by its effect on social action, 
times of acceleration and intensification of the elo-sti 
they” (philosophical systems) “ fall in line with the social 
ment, and take sides in the struggle.” 88 


The Theory of Perception 

Dialectical Materialism is thus classed under Materialism 
for two chief reasons— the acceptance of matter as the fundamen- 
tal reality by all materialist systems and the close connection 
between Idealism and the existing social order. But there is at 
the same time a gulf between orthodox materialism and Marxian 
philosophy. This is due to the retention of the dialectical 
method by the latter in the first place and also to Marx’s theory 
of perception. 

“ Tiie defect of all previous materialism,” wrote Marx 
in “ Ludwig Feuerbach,” “ including that of Feuerbach is that 
the object (Gegenstand), the reality, sensibility, is only appre- 
hended under the form of the object (Objekt) or of contemplation 

(Anschauung) but not as human sensible activity or practice, not 
subjectively .’ 5 88 ’ 

As Bussell explains in his chapter on Dialectical Materialism 
m his new book on “Freedom and Organisation,” this means 
that to apprehend one’s environment is to act on it and alter it 

37 Lenin, op. ciL, p. 12. 

38 Hecker, op. cit, pp. 90-91, 

39 Bussell, Freedom and Organisation, pp. 220*21. 
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at the same time. Knowledge is not here conceived as a passive 
reception of an impression, it is an activity influencing the 
object. In Marx, adds Russell, “ that is why the test of all 
truth is practical. And since we change the object when we act 
upon it, truth ceases to be static.” 40 Dqbb is even more emphatic 
on this point — “ Precisely in acting upon the world, and hence 
changing it, is the world knowable, and only in this way; and 
all the questions of reality which have vexed philosophers acquire 
meaning only in terms of the efficacy of concrete activities.” 41 
Of course the conception of the activity of human thought 
is philosophically idealistic. But Marxism while admitting this 
activity rules out idealism on the ground that it ignores the 
actual material conditions of intellectual activity. Orthodox 
materialism in reducing thought to sensation swings to a posi- 
tion directly opposite to the idealist view and considered to be 
equally mistaken. “Whatever might be its logical validity, a 
middle position is taken up by Marxist philosophy . 42 

Professor Hook defined Marx’s position in the following 
words : — 43 ■ i 

“He sought to save the idealist’s insight that knowledge is 
active. Otherwise his own historical materialism would result 
in fatalism. ***Things are not revealed in sensation ; sensations 
themselves arise in the course of man’s activity on things. The 
starting point of perception is not an object on the one hand, and 
a subject opposed to it on the other, but an. interacting process. 
***What it (the subject) sees, its selective reaetions***are to be 
explained, not merely as a physical or biological fact but as a 
social fact as well.** All psychology** thus becomes social psycho- 
logy.** Consciousness is social before it is individual.” 

Marx’s theory of perception has been c^npared by Russell 
with modern instrumentalism. Hook points out that Lenin did 

40 Bussell, op, cit.f p. 222. 

4* Dobb, op. cit.j p. 20. 

42 Hook, op, cit. t p. 88. 

4® Ibid*) pp. 88-89, 
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not quite follow Marx ; for example lie paid that “sensations are 
eopies, photographs, images and mirror-reflections of things,” u 
But Lenin elsewhere, for example in his political pamphlet. 

adopted Marx’s position and its logical conclusions without hesi- 
tation. 

The assumption that mind is the ultimate reality is idealis 
tic but this is not involved in Dialectic Materialism. But to 
those who adopt a mechanical form of materialistic explanation 
of the universe, the philosophy of Marx seems m be a form of 
idealism. Lemn was an ardent Marxist hut even he, according 
o Hook and Russell, slipped into a mechanical position in his 
theory of perception though in his political writings, as men- 
tioned above bis attitude was in consonance with the Marxian 
theories. His mistake in “Materialism and Empirio-Critieism” 
was according to Hook, due to his anxiety to avoid the taint of 
idealism As Professor Hook remarks— “He (Lenin) seems to 
believe that if one holds (1) that mind enters as an active factor 

m knowing, conditioned by the nervous system and all of past 

‘ t,0 “:° ne ■»* Move .-(■!, that Li 

J ' all of existence including its own brain. This is the 

ran est idealism and idealism means religion and God. But the 

step from proposition (1) to (2) is the most glaring * on scatdtur 
possible” (pp. 61-62). & ^quuur 

In Passing, a brief reference may here be made to the treat- 
ment m Marxism of the problem of freedom and necessity. The 
solution, if it is one, is again Hegelian. 

fr a Heg 1 Was the first to state correc tIy the relation between 
freedom and necessity. To him WrW +i, - . 

necessitv 1 . , , ’ lreedom ]S ti)c appreciation of 

necessity ^ Necessity 18 blind only in so far as a is not 

understood. Freedom does not consist in A « * 
dence of natural laws , but in the k ‘ w, ‘ £. 17 °V ,r,del, “- 

m the possibility this gives of systematically making 'them 3 ’™* 

towards definite ends.*** Freedn™ nf n ■„ , ena ^ ork 

freedom of the will therefore means 
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nothing but the capacity to mate decisions with real knowledge 
of the subject. ***Freedorn, therefore, consists in the control oyer 
ourselves and over external nature which is founded on know- 
ledge of natural necessity .” 45 

This seems to mean that within the framework of the basic 
laws of evolutionary process, man may control and direct future 
events but he cannot succeed against the fundamental tendencies. 
The analogy is with everyday practical relations of men with 
nature and society. There must be subjection to general laws 
but there need not be absolute determinism. It is to be noted 
that the philosophical problem is handled in a practical matter- 
of-fact way. After all, revolutions require both the freedom of 
active will and natural necessity. 

7 

Laws of Dialectics 

Marxism starts with the idea that everything changes and 
develops so that it is a mistake to view the world in terms of 
fixed concepts of metaphysics. Marxism also holds that the key 
to the world-process is dialectics which Engels defined as 
“ nothing more than the science of the general laws of motions 
and development of nature, human society and thought .” 46 It 
is now time to turn to a more complete account of this dialectic 
so often invoked by Marxists. It has been remarked that like 
Christianity, Marxism has its mysteries of which the chief is 
the dialectic . 47 An attempt to unravel the mystery, however, is 
made by Marxist literature. 

In a famous passage Lenin gave the following description of 
Marxian dialectic : — 48 

45 Anti-Duhriug, p. 130. 

* Ibid,, p. 160. 

47 Hook, op. ciL, p, 71. 

48 Lenin, op. cit., p. 14* 
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A development that repeats, as it were, the stages already 
passe but repeats them in a different way, on a higher plane 

( ra f‘ 10 » ° f negati0n ' ): « to**™*. .. .0 “pel 

spirals, not in a straight line ; a development in leaps and hounds 
catastrophes, revolution; ‘intervals of gradualness trans- 
ormation of quantity into quality ; inner impulses for develop- 
ment, ^parted by the contradiction, the conflict of different 

forces and tendencies reacting on a given hodv or inside a given 

phenomenon or within a given society; interdependence, and the 

closest, indissoluble connection between all sides of every pheno- 
m»„„ (history discing ever „ Jfci 

provides the one world-process of motion proceeding .according 
o)aw such are some of the features of dialectics as a doctrine 
of evolution more fall of meaning than the current one. • ’ 

dialJldT™ 3 * hteature ’ Lenin ’ s detailed descriptions of 

Z ale gr ° nPe<i “ der SiXtecn P° in(s hat ter- 
gy is rather vague and these principles are not of very 
great use m trying to understand the subject . 49 7 

•ttjrirfl il is *° be remembered that in any 

misted™ d “ leotlcal interpretation of social changes, an appro- 

Le-scale ofin a t St t 0 u be ad ° Pteii ' " An “P 1 ®'® ® the 
but from the r,l w° ^ ™ eStrenMly 8low P™* 88 i 

ZloZ t I™. tlmMOafc ° f fte toW duration of the 

explosive it is instantaneous.” m 

is a small oLiotTn ™ W “ hisf ° ry ' if the P e ™d selected 

revealed Cyc!e may ” ot be 

dialectical movement in a big S span of time”’ h" , ll ' art ™ t ' on of 

ent from the revelation of t L f * ? ^ b ° UDd to be differ “ 
In other «, , the same law m a smaller period, 

other words the examples of dialectical change in history or 

m nature would differ in accordance with th.T 7 " 

and in any analysis of nature and history \h ® seIected 

might be called a field of relevance Tf’ ^ *?, & W&y$ wbat 

relevance. If any small portion of the 
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field of nature or humanity is considered in isolation it may not 
thus be possible to demonstrate adequately in it the dialectic 
process. “ Such a portion might be only a part of a larger 
process and changes in it only become understandable dialectically 
when the larger process is considered as a whole.” 61 A time- 
scale or a field of relevance is of course an arbitrary selection 
but then the analysis of isolated portions of nature or history 
always involves some arbitrariness. 

Prof. Levy 53 accordingly uses a term — Isolate — to illustrate 
the process of analysis. “ An isolate is something that has been 
dragged from its environment in space, time and matter. By 
itself, therefore, it is a fiction, for dialectically nothing can be 
free of environment ; but it is a real fiction in the sense that it 
really does have an objective existence.” These isolates are 
chipped out and studied and they can then be seen again dialec- 
tically in their environments. “ Scientific methodology is really 
a process for endeavouring to find cracks in the dialectic.*** The 
scientific man***frequently forgets to replace it (the isolate) into 
its appropriate place in the universe.*** The consequence is a 
false philosophic interpretation of his findings.” 

Engels laid down three laws governing the dialectic process — 
the transition of quantity into quality ; interpenetration of 
opposites ; and the negation of the negation. They are of course 
not very definite in their scope but represent general ideas about 
change in Marxian thought, which have to be noticed here. 

The law of interpenetration may be taken first. Examples 
from mathematics, biology, economics, are cited by Hecker in 
support of this law . 53 Thus it is said that higher mathematical 
thought develops by means of so-called contradictions. Thus 
again classes in their evolution coexist while interpenetrating. 

61 Aspects, p. lOt. 

52 13-19. 

*3 Hecker, op. cit., p. 99. 
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The two opposite elements make a unity hut this interpenetra- 
tion cannot go on indefinitely. “ Each interpenetration has 
also its breaks and upon the revolutionary philosopher lies the 
responsibility of recognising the moment when the split becomes 
inevitable.” 51 This law is an attempt to explain the complexity 
of things and it draws attention to two points — an internal con- 
flict or contradiction in the original state ; and the formation of 
what might be called a nucleus for abrupt future change within 
that state. Of the interpenetrating elements, one may be said 
to be leading at a given moment. The Marxian picture of class- 
society and its development is in accord with this law. 

Mr. J. D. Bernal explains this in the following passage : — 55 
“In predicting change, Dialectical Materialism implies two 
things : an internal conflict in the original state, and an event 
or close series of events sufficiently disturbing to make an abrupt 
change of state possible.***Tke second is*** the factor of nucleus 
formation.***No chain can break unless there is somewhere some 
flaw to start a minute crack. These indispensable nuclei which ini- 
tiate all changes are in detail quite unpredictable. ***He (tbe practi- 
cal man) may not know where the break is coming, but he knows 
that sooner or later a break will come.***Although no theory can 
predict precisely when or how the spark will appear it is bound 
to appear sooner or later.” The influence of this theory on 
communist attitude towards the problem of revolution is 
obvious. 

The law of transition from quantity to quality is illustrated 
by chemical changes especially . 56 The instance which is always 
quoted in support of this law is the sudden change from water 
to ice. This law is to be understood to affirm this principle 
of sadden change— -the use of the terms quantity and quality 
is of course a little confusing. What is essential is this belief 
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in leaps, mutations, breaks in development. The communist 
faith in revolution is bound up with it. 

In accord with this law, Marxism does not ignore conti- 
nuous change which is slowly going on but insists on the 
impossibility of any fundamental change arising without discon- 
tinuity. A new quality, it is said, always emerges with a jump. 
“ Capitalism does not change into Socialism continuously ; it 
simply changes to more reactionary capitalism .***The very nature 
of capitalism — production for profit — is sufficient to ensure that 
capitalism can never develop continuously into a system where 
that motive can no longer exist.” 57 

The third law of Engels is a generalisation of the triadic 
process which is roughly described as a negation of the negation. 
The process is traced in philosophy, history and mathematics . 58 
The practical conclusion drawn is that every system has its 
necessary fall, but the development is neither a straight line nor 
a closed circle, but in spirals. The examples given by Engels 
are not very happy; the plant, for instance, is the negation of 
the seed and when negated in its turn gives rise to more and 
better seeds. But apart from the form in which it is expressed, 
this law like the two other laws indicates the general outlook of 
the Marxists towards the process of change and development 
in the universe. The laws of Dialectics are not therefore precise 
scientific laws, but expressions of likely general tendencies. 

57 Aspects, p. 114. 

58 Anti-Dubring, pp. 154-57. 
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III 

Historical Materialism 


Philosophies of History 


The philosophy of Marxism is dialectical because it adopts the 
Hegelian idea of evolution of nature, history and thought accord- 
ing to certain patterns and it is materialist because it assumes 
that matter is the ultimate reality while consciousness is deriva- 
tive. The application of this general philosophy to history 
gives rise to Historical Materialism or the Materialist Concep- 
tion of History. 

The first question which ought to arise here is whether any 
philosophy of history is at all possible. It may be maintained 
that no generalisation can be made about history either because 
no theory can fit all the facts or because too little is known for 
any confident conclusions. If this is granted, discussion becomes 
impossible. But as a matter of fact there is always some con- 
ception of history present in the mind when history is written 
or thought of. Otherwise it is not possible to select and appre- 
ciate facts even. What is peculiar to Historical Materialism is 
that a particular conception of history is explicitly and emphati- 
cally assumed by it. 69 

One philosophy of history is tacitly rejected by all historians 
—the theory of wholesale chance. This conception logically leads 
4o the idea that anything might have happened at any time. 
But it is generally recognised that life is not mere chance for in 
that case statistical constants would have been impossible. The 
existence of tendencies in history is universally recognised. The 
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history of an epoch may be said to move within a “narrow 
range of possibilities conditioned by an antecedent state of 
affairs .” 60 

The Idealist conception of history also is no longer popular, 
but it is still a force. Croce’s recent history 81 comes under this 
class but a more famous name is that of Spengler. Spengler’s 
theory that spirit determines the nature of a culture gives rise to 
the natural question what determines spirit. Spirit of a people 
obviously cannot explain the different ideas and outlooks of differ- 
ent groups within the same people. The appearance and the 
order of appearance of different institutions like slavery, serfdom 
and capitalism cannot be explained by spirit . 62 About idealist 
theory in general the same objections apply. If the ultimate 
ideas are divine, control or anticipation of the future becomes 
impossible while practical life at every step contradicts faith in 
such superhuman force. - If the ideas are human ideas and 
qualities, the difficulty is that if they are constant they cannot 
explain change and if they themselves are variable, they cannot 
explain their own genesis . 63 Idealist history tends thus to become 
departmental and particular, instead of general or universal . 64 

Much more fashionable is a loose materialist view about 
history which is really much more rigid than the Marxist hypo- 
thesis. Some material factor is taken as the determining force 
in historical development. Draper and Huntington represent 
such a tendency. The material factor selected differs in different 
cases. It is climate or geography with Buckle, the nature of 
food with Feuerbach, race with Chamberlain. “The chief 
defect of all these materialist philosophies is the attempt to 
reduce the social to merely a complicated effect of the 
non-social .” 65 

60 Hook, Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, pp. 107-11. 

61 Croce, History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. 

62 Hook, op. cit . , pp. 76-77. 

63 Ibid., pp. 11143. 

64 Dobb, op. cit . , pp. 12-18. 

65 Hook, op. cit , p. 115. 
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The Marxian philosophy of history is distinct from a purely 
mechanical materialist interpretation of history. “ The material- 
ist doctrine,” wrote Marx , 08 “that men are products of their 
environments and education, different men products of different 
environment and education forgets that the environment itself has 
been changed by man.” This of course is the recognition of the 
role of human activity which is stressed by Marx’s theory of 
perception and which distinguishes Marxism from a mechanical 
materialism. “ What requires explanation is those turning-points 
in history at which (like qualitative changes in a chemical com- 
position) a completely new element appears to emerge. And, it 
is precisely this act of historical creation that a mechanical deter- 
minism can neither forecast nor explain.” 67 

This difference between Marxism and other materialist 
theories of history which colour more or less most modern 
histories is easily overlooked. Thus Mr. Bernard Shaw 03 could 
write without compunction — “ His (Marx’s) so-called Historical 
Materialism is easily vulnerable to criticism as a law of nature ;*** 
Buckle’s much less read History of Civilisation, also a work of 
the mind-changing sort, has the same thesis but a different moral ” 
(Italics mine) . In fact, Marx’s position is distinctive and not 
purely materialist in the ordinary sense as indeed ought to be 
inferred from the peculiarity of his philosophic point of view. 
" In so far as ‘ ideas ’ are part of history, they are ‘ facts ’ of 
historical experience as much as mechanical inventions or 
property-relationships.*** If ‘ ideas ’ are conceived, on the other 
hand, as some supra-historieal deus ex machina, invoked from 
transcendental skies to shape the historical plot, the Marxist 
would emphatically deny them reality or significance.” ® 

The Historical Materialism of Marx is the application of 
dialectic to history which is thereby revealed to be “ no smoothly 

68 Quoted in Hook, op. cit., p. 79, 

67 Dobb, op. cit , p. 14. 

68 Intelligent Woman’s Guide, p. 467. 

m Dobb, op. cit, ppil44&. 
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flowing river of progress.” -The dialectic is a sort of social 
X’ray apparatus, enabling us to see the very bones ofhuman 
society ; and to see how they move .” 70 Change and development 
in history are represented in terms of successive contradiction, 
and spiral progress with jumps from stage to stage. It may be 
said that in that case Marxism is no better than idealistic mysti- 
cism. There is force in this criticism which is met by Dobb in 
this way — “Yet there exists a definable relationship between 
them” (the past stage and the emergent development), “and 
the connection is neither arbitrary, nor mystical : a relationship 
between the old and the new which has the form of a logical 
antithesis rather than of a syllogism.” 71 

The essence of Historical Materialism is the hypothesis that 
history in the last analysis is moulded by class-struggle. Here 
is easily revealed both the materialist character and the dialectical 
approach of Marxism — classes are material facts and actual ele- 
ments of society while their mutual struggles represent the 
element of human activity. The Marxian theory is called the 
economic interpretation of history because classes which shape 
history are the product of the economic structure of society and 
not because it ignores non-economic elements in development. 
Marx distinguishes here three elements which are usually con- 
fused by his critics — the conditions of production (natural re- 
sources, climate, race); the forces of production (tools, technical 
skill); and the relations of production (organisation of forces and 
conditions) . This distinction is seen in the statement that the 
cultural superstructure is supposed to be based everywhere on 
these production-relations of which the legal form is property- 
relations 72 — and not on the forces and conditions of production. 

10 Strachey, The CorniDg Struggle for Power, p. 294, 

71 Dobb, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

7* Hook, op. cit., p. 119. 
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Engels formulated the idea of Historical Materialism intro- 
duced by Marx m two passages which might be quoted in 
part, 

. materialifit conception of history starts from the 

principle that production and with production the exchange of its 
products, is the basis of every social order.*** According to this 
conception, the ultimate causes of all social changes and political 

e™° nS Tn 10 *° Ugbt *** not iD tbe Philosophy but in the 

economics of he epoch concerned.*** This also involves that the 

^i a SSf h . WhlChthe ! buBe8 that have been revealed can be 
g n o are not to be invented by the mind, but discovered by 
means of the mind, m the existing material facts of production.” 73 

tion wMidf ^ theref0re ' is re( i uired t0 a ^^e a given situa- 

obse r 7 a tt T h V “ Tl W “ h lhe 8id ° f “4 P—t 
observations. It is believed that a correct diagnosis will lead to 

the £rrr f ° PP0S !‘f feat ° res and ‘ hus Sugeest u® future in 
the light of the general hypothesis of dialectics. The ability to 

teatehip." “ ° tL “ in ' iS '“M- ti^arko/real 

The second passage » from Engels runs as follows— “It 
was seen that all past history was the history of class struggles 
that these warring classes of society are always the product at the 
modes of production and exchange* that therefor, the „ J,mt 
stnrcture of society always forms the real basis from whiT ta 
the last analysis, is to be explained the whnlp c „ nD .+ , ’ e 

l^al and political institutions, as well as of the reliV* 3 U i^i° 
sophical, and other conceptions of 

a materialist conception of history was propounded the way 

73 Anti-Dubring, p. S00. 

” Hecker ’ Moscow Dialogues, p. 126. 

Apti Bubring, pp. 32*33, 
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found to explain man’s consciousness by his being, instead of, as 
heretofore, his being by his consciousness.” 

Engels by his popularisations gave rise to certain difficulties 
in the theory of Historical Materialism as will be seen later on, 

A similar emphasis on the sweeping character of the theory was 
laid by Lenin 76 also when he described the conception as “ dis- 
carding subjectivism and free-will in the choice of various 
* leading ’ ideas or in their interpretation, showing how all the 
ideas and all the various tendencies, without exception, have their 
roots in the condition of the material forces of production.” But 
Historical Materialism has to be stated with qualifications which 
however follow naturally from the peculiarities of Marxian 
philosophy. Propagandists often forget niceties naturally enough. 
Marxist literature, therefore, must not be scrutinised too literally. 
Anyhow the main trend of thought is unmistakable and that has 
to be realised first. 

Historical Materialism must be sharply differentiated from 
what is often confused with it — namely, a technological interpreta- 
tion of history which would distinguish between periods according 
to the use of different tools and instruments. The latter are, 
however, merely production-forces ; the other two generic compo- 
nents of the economic process are the conditions and the relations 
of production. The economic foundation of society is the organi- 
sation of all three elements mentioned above. The same type of 
machinery might now be used both in Russia and in America or 
Germany but these countries belong to different stages of develop- " 
ment. Moreover, technical changes are merely the result of human 
inventions and a technological theory of history would tend to- 
wards Idealism. 77 This aspect of Marxism is often overlooked. 
Thus Russell in his new book, Freedom and Organisation,” 
while demolishing the technological interpretation of history in 

7® Lenin, Teachings of Karl Marx, p. 16* 

TC Hook* op , ciU , pp 126-29* 
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the penultimate paragraph of his eighteenth chapter thinks that 
he has refuted Marxism. 

It is also to be remembered that materialism in Marx does 
n ot indicate only egoistic motives. The theory is not the em- 
bodiment of self-interest or a rejection of the fact that men pursue 
ideals. Historical Materialism points out the predominance of 
material factors in history and traces ideas and ideals to the situa- 
tion which decides their survival and acc.'pfamv, Economic 
organisation, it is asserted, determines which ideals are to 
flourish ; the locus of all effective ideals is the class-struggle ” ™ 
Marx could write without hesitation about non-econoraic" ideas 
inspiring the proletariat in the class-war- “ the proletariat which 
wi I not allow itself to be treated as canaille regards its courage, 
self-confidence, independence and sense of personal dignity as 
more necessary than its daily bread.” » Here there is no conJra- 
diction because Marxism recognises what are called moral ideas as 
part of the fact of the struggle between classes. It says only that 
Man sbuman nature mreveaJed only in a socially determined 
context and that by acting on the external world and 

Vn?T f n “ an Changes hls own na ^e.” (Marx in Capital, 

VoL I ) Selfishness-is selfishness but its scope and consequently 
its effect changes according to the economic framework of society. 

• r The Ma ™ conee P tion of Wstory is not therefore material- 
istic in the ordinary sense. It may be called the “ Renli tL 
Conception of History ” 81 but as in tbn t + x eaustio 

of Marxian nhilmrmhv +u case Dora enclature 

of Marxian philosophy, the name materialist is retained for the 

i “;; a t to r rt sr : harp * tm *«*°> *»» ^ 

ism o. all types and to affirm the basic belief in material mndi 
tions as the ultimate ruling factor in history. d 

78 Hook > °V- cit., pp. 129.32. 

79 Quoted in Hook, op. cit., p. 92. - 

80 Hook, op. cit., p. 8g. 

81 Cole, What Marx Beally Meant. 
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The Conception of Glass 

The idea of the class and the theory of relations between 
classes are possibly the central points in Marxism when it is 
stripped of all intellectual subtleties. The class struggle is the 
fundamental feature of Marxist thought and practice — the distinc- 
tive note in the movement as a whole. 

A class is defined 82 “ not as any sort of social grouping 
(according to which the definition would be meaningless) but a 
particular grouping characterised by a peculiar type of relationship 
to the means of production (e.g., owning and ownerless, owners 
of realty and owners of personalty). Antagonism, indeed, defined 
a class rather than was defined by it.” Lenin defined a class as 
a “ large group of people which differs according to the place it 
occupies in the historically definite system of social production, 
according to its relation to the means of production (which is 
usually also established and fixed by law) and finally according to 
the part they play in the social organisation of labour and the 
means of obtaining wealth.” 83 

The relation between different classes, it is emphasised, is 
independent of the will of those who participate in production. A 
man finds himself the member of a class and though a few in- 
dividuals may change their status, this is not possible for a whole 
class without effecting a revolution. In modern society, for ex- 
ample, making one’s own fortune or rising from the ranks like 
Ford or others is without any significance for the proletariat as 
a whole. Classes having different roles in production, “ the an- 
tagonism between classes flows not from the consciousness (or 
lack of it) of individual members of the class but from the divi- 
sion of the fruits of production.” 84 It follows from this that the 
class struggle is a concomitant feature of division of society into 

82 Dobb* op. cit. 9 p. 16. 

83 Hecfeer, op. eit. 9 p. 130. 

u Hook, op. cit., p. 120. 
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classes. The possibility of an equitable distribution of the pro- 
duct between classes is denied because an abstract equity or 
justice does not exist ,* each class is bound to have its own con- 
ception o! justice. Moreover the proletariat is exploited by the 
capitalists (according to Marxian economics) under the law of 
surplus value. Ending such a state of things involves a revolu- 
tion with the emergence of a new quality in social history. About 
revolutionary changes, the principle is laid down that “ a revolu- 
tion cannot be undertaken at any time, nor if undertaken, 
succeed, save under certain determinate conditions, all of which 
are necessary for victory but no one of which is sufficient.”® 
The situation in modern times has got this peculiarity that the 
struggle of the proletariat for emancipation cannot be successful 
without the abolition of class-society itself. Abolition of classes, 
a class-less social organisation thus becomes the object of the 
revolutionary class to-day which is thus supposed to serve the 
cause of the whole of mankind. 

A class is a group but it becomes the most important 
group because economic organisation is more fundamental than 
any element in the cultural superstructure. Class-consciousness 
is the idea of loyalty to the class and the realisation of common 
interests which hold the economic group together. Class is funda- 
mental in society because the Radical picture of the community 
as a collection of individuals seeking their atomic interests is a 
distortion and the outlook of most men is in fact coloured hv ela«c 


Hook, op. tit., p. 120. 

Oiadsay , Karl Marx’s Capital, p. 45. 
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they live by and are mainly dependent upon wages. Mars, is not 
concerned with minor features of distinction.*** Marx does not 
deny the possibility of minor sub-divisions.*** They are for him 
as insignificant as the fact that among capitalists some are success- 
ful and others unsuccessful*** however the two great classes are 
sub-divided, one is united with itself by the fact that it lives by 
the sale of its labour, and the other by the fact that it owns, 
in its capital, the means of production .” 87 

Marx’s historical analysis described above is remarkable for 
two things — a detailed analysis of the modern environment and 
the recognition of the proletariat as the real revolutionary force 
to-day. These are bound up with the conception of class and the 
class-struggle. 

4 

Some Misconceptions 

It is very generally assumed that the Marxist conception of 
history is rigidly deterministic and that the Marxist view about 
social development is a form of complete fatalism. This is 
accompanied also by the belief that in Historical Materialism the 
sole factor which is recognised is the economic factor. A study 
of the available literature qualifies these preconceptions to a con- 
siderable extent. 

“ Man makes his own history,” wrote Marx , 88 “but he does 
not make it out of the whole cloth ; he does not make it out of 
conditions chosen by himself, but out of such as he finds close at 
hand.” Here clearly enough Marx recognised history as an inter- 
action between human activity and limiting conditions. In the 
same book, Marx also remarked that the “ tradition of all dead 
generations weighs like a nightmare on the brains of the 

87 L&ski, Communism* pp. 67-68* 

88 Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire, p. 9, 
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living.” Surely here is a recognition of non-cconomie forces i n 
their proper place in history. 

Engels is even more explicit in his letters, which must be 
largely quoted in this connection. 63 

“According to the materialist conception of history, the 
production and reproduction of real life constitutes in the last 
instance the determining factor of history. Neither Marx nor I 
ever maintained more. Now when some one comes along 
and distorts this to mean that the economic factor is the sole 
determining factor he is converting the former proposition into 
a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. The economic 
situation is the basis but the various factors of the superstruc- 
ture*** exercise an influence upon the course of historical 
struggles*** in which, finally,*** the economic movement asserts 
itself as necessary. Were this not the case, the application 
of the theory to any given historical period would he easier than 
the solution of a simple equation of the first degree.”— Engels to 
Bloch, 1890. 

“ One could hardly, however, assert without pedantry that 
among the many petty principalities of North Germany, just 
Brandenburg was determined by economic necessity and not 
by other factors also*** to become the great power*** It would 
be very hard to attempt to explain by economic causes 
without making ourselves ridiculous the existence of every 
petty German state of the past or present, or the origin of 
modern German syntax.” — Engels to Bloch, 1890 . 

“ What all these fellows lack is dialectic.*** The whole great 
process develops itself in the form of reciprocal action, to be 
sure of very unequal forces, in which the economic movement 
is far and away the strongest, most primary and decisive. 
They (the critics) do not see that here nothing is absolute 
and everything relative. For them Hegel has never existed.” — 


* The letters are printed in full in the Appendix to Book's volume, 
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“If Barth imagines that we deny all and every counterac- 
tion of the political, etc. , reflexes of the economic movement 
upon that movement itself, he is simply contending against 
windmills. Let him take a glance at Marx’s Eighteenth 
Brumaire ”*** (or at Capital, Chapter 24) — “ Why are we 
struggling for the political dictatorship of the proletariat, if 
political power has no economic effects ? ” — Engels to Schmidt, 
1890. 

“ Only one point is lacking which Marx and I did not 
sufficiently stress and in relation to which we are equally to 
blame. We both placed and had to place the chief weight 
upon the derivation of political, legal and other ideological 
notions as well as the actions which they led up to, from 
fundamental economic facts. In consequence we neglected 
the formal side, i.e., the way in which these ideas arose, for the 
sake of the content. That gave our opponents a welcome 
occasion for misunderstanding.” — Engels to Mehring, 1893. 

“ Men make their own history, but in a given, condition- 
ing milieu, upon the basis of actual relations already extant, 
among which, the economic relations, no matter how much 
they are influenced by relations of a political and ideological 
order, are ultimately decisive, constituting a red thread which 
runs through all the other relations and enabling us to under- 
stand them.” — Engels to Starkenburg, 1894. 

From the above extracts a few points clearly emerge. The 
economic structure is claimed to be the basis, the framework, 
the red thread throughout all relations, in history ; it is the 
unifying and in the last analysis the controlling factor. But 
there is a vast superstructure and this very admission logically 
leads to the recognition of its interaction on economics as 
well as of its relatively independent formal character. 
Historical Materialism is not a monistic reduction of everything 
to a simple element as Plekhanov inclined to think ; 9 it is not 

90 Hook, op. cit . , pp< 13241, 
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it is interesting to remember that even as far back as the 
beginning of his career, Lenfo took the field against what 
was called Economism in Russia. In this trend of socialist 
thought was mingled a rigid determinism and the idea that 
the economic factor is the only element in history. Consequently, 
an attitude arose which regarded political struggle as the 
automatic reflection of economic development with the conclu- 
sion that a political party should follow, and not try to lead, the 
mass movement which spontaneously appeared out of economic 
conditions. Lenin firmly opposed this tendency in his writings, 
in the true tradition of Marx. 

The Orthodox Marxists in Germany again expected the 
course of economic development to produce socialism auto- 
matically. They forgot that “ it could only produce by its 
own immanent movement the presuppositions of socialism.*** 
When Marx spoke of communism as being a result of a 
‘ social necessity ’ he was referring to the resultant of a whole 
social process, one of whose components was the development 
of objective economic conditions, the other, the assertion of a 
revolutionary class-will.” «_ Marx thus avoided fatalism 
Communist analysis often confirms this point of view— for 
example, when it is said that Italy was objectively ready for social 
revolution in 1921 and Germany in 1923. 

The charge of fatalism is also refuted by Mr J D 
Bernal .« He maintains that there is not more teleology in 
Dialectical Mater, alism than in the law of mechanical motion 
When a social system charged with internal nonfat,*:™ 
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changes, it will “ change in general to another system which 
has for the moment fewer internal contradictions. In that 
sense and in that only its future is determinate.” 

A quotation from Lenin 93 might very well close this 
section of the subject: — “It is necessary to be critical of it 
(the movement), to point out its dangers and defects, and aspire 
to elevate spontaneity to consciousness. To say that ideologists 
cannot divert the movement created by the interaction of 
environment and elements from its path is to ignore the 
elementary truth that consciousness participates in this inter- 
action and creation.” 


5 

The Objections of Bussell 

There are serious objections to the Marxian conception of 
philosophy and history but in many cases criticism is under- 
taken without a full consideration of the actual presentation of 
the Marxist case. Thus Bertrand Russell in his recent work 94 
puts forward points which have at least partially been already 
tackled in Marxist literature. The tackling may have been in- 
adequate but the important point is that Russell does not indicate 
that the attempt is there. 

(1) Russell condemns (pp. 225-26) what he calls the dog- 
matic optimism of the Communist doctrine as a relic of "Victorian- 
ism. He is at one with Prof. Carritt in thinking that there is 
no certainty that chaos is impossible or progress necessary.” 95 

It has, however, been pointed out already that Historical 
Materialism is not fatalistic or rigidly determinist. Marx 
remarked in the Communist Manifesto “ a warfare (between 

93 Lenin, Works, Vol. IV, p. 67. 

94 Freedom and Organisation, Ch. 18 

S5 Aspects, p. 138. ^ ■ 
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the oppressor and the oppressed in history) that invariably ended 
in a revolutionary change in the whole structure of society or 
else in the common ruin of the contending classes ” 98 thus 
showing that a return to barbarism ' is not utterly impossible. 
It may likewise be added that even a Marxist will not dogmati- 
cally assert that the world cannot be destroyed by any catastrophe 
to-morrow. “For Marx, however, revolution is the political 
mode by which social evolution takes place. When, where and 
how cannot be settled in advance. It is always a question of 
concrete specific analysis.” 97 

Engels again was not dogmatic out and out. He explained 
his attitude in discussing the law of the negation of the 
negation : — 98 

“ Negation in dialectics does not mean simply saying no, or 
declaring that something does not exist, or destroying it in any 
way one likes.* * *** If I grind a grain of barley, or crush an insect, 
I have carried out the first part of the action, but I have made 
the second part impossible. Each class of things therefore has its 
appropriate form of being negated in such a way that it gives rise 
to a development.*** The mere knowledge that the barley plant 
or the infinitesimal calculus are both governed by the negation of 
the negation does not enable me to grow barley successfully or to 
use the calculus.” 

Engels clearly recognised here that a barren negation leading 
to no development was not utterly impossible though it is very 
unlikely in the context of social history, he might have added. 

According to Hook,® Marx did not categorically assert any- 
where that communism is something fated to be realised in the 
automatic course of things. He felt that it was the only way 
out of the impasse created by the internal conflict in capitalism— 
the way pointed out as extremely probable by past experience and 

* Quoted in Lenin, Teaching of Karl Marx, p. 17 . 

97 Hook, op. cit. t p. 84. 

98 Anti-Behring, pp. 160-81. 

99 Hook, op, cii, a pp. 102-104. 
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knowledge of the laws of evolution. “ Marxism is neither a 
science nor a myth, but a realistic method of social action.” 

“ Dialectical Materialism does not and cannot claim to 
predict the times and details of events ; it only claims to show 
that the general trend of political developments cannot run counter 
to the economic forces.” 100 

(2) Russell is of opinion that the part played by great in- 
dividuals in history is unduly minimised in Marxism. If Bismarck 
had died in infancy, the history of Europe during the past seventy 
years, it is said, would not have been at all closely similar to what 
it has been. He also maintains that without Lenin the Russian 
Revolution could not have achieved what it did. 101 This criticism 
has some force as there are passages in Engels, Kautsky, Plekhanov 
and Bukharin which tend to explain away the great man’s role in 
history. Even Marx once remarked that “ every society needs 
its great men, and if it does not find them it creates them.” 
One may ask with Hook where was the great leader hiding in 
Italy in 1921 and in Germany in 1923 ? 102 

But the Marxist philosophy definitely recognises the im- 
portance of human activity and the operation in history of non- 
economic factors ; it is also not rigidly determinist if the philo- 
sophical assumptions are followed to their logical end. Thus 
Marxist literature does not and even need not deny the effect 
produced by great men, but it emphatically asserts that great 
individuals also have to work within a conditioning framework 
and along with the tendencies of the times. A Bismarck or a 
Lenin in other periods and other lands could not have left the 
same impress on history ; people equal to them quite possibly have 
existed without getting any opening in contemporary situation, 
to attract equal notice. The role of great men is overemphasised 
mainly because too narrow a span of history is taken as the field 

# WO Aspects, p. 118. 

Wi Russell, op. cit. t pp. 7, 228. 

Hook, op. ciU pp. 144-49. 
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of relevance. The view on this point which follows logically 
from Marxist philosophy was given by Marx himself in the 
already-quoted passage from his Eighteenth Brumaire— Man 
makes his own history, but he does not make it out of the whole 
;loth.” The distinction between Marxism and other philo- 
sophies which recognise conditioning lies in the emphasis on 
dasss-truggle in the former. 

This attitude is supported by many Marxist writers. Two 
•eferences are given here. 

‘‘ Men of the calibre of Lenin do not recur very often in 
i mn m history ; when they do their actions are bound to have a 
.^proportionate effect ; but no one, least of all the man of 
emarkable genius, can set himself across the course of develop- 
ment of his time. Lenin had in the first place to belong to the 
evolutionary movement, to be influenced and moulded by the 
adition of Marxism ” 103 which of course was itself the outcome 
the class-struggle of the period. 

> “ ‘ The strategical genius of Moltke would have triumphed in 
great campaigns had there not been a nation of some forty 
'-pons to supply soldiers, and had not those soldiers been men 
trong bodies, sturdy characters, obedient natures, and capable 
irrying out orders intelligently.’ (Herbert Spencer — Sociology), 
achievements of the human spirit which £ reaches out to the 
: ; etc., are facts of history, but meu achieve things only be- 
the mental and material accumulations of the past and co- 
ig social arrangements permit them to achieve.” 104 

I Carxist theory assigns an important role to human activity 
ates it to the class-struggle in national and international 
and subordinates it to the general movement of history. 

Russell in the next place thinks that trivial chances and 
jften decide history (pp. 228-29). His examples are 

tappy but the argument is unaffected by them. 

:0 ’ ; ■ 7 

m Aspects, p. 117. 

J. B, Clarke, Marxism and History, p„,28. 
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Marx defined his own position in his famous letter to 
Kugelmann, 1871, about the Paris Commune. 

“ World history would indeed be a very easy thing to make, 
were the struggle to be carried on only under conditions of un- 
failingly favourable chances. Its nature would have to be of a 
very mystical kind if ‘accidents’ played no role. These accidents 
naturally fall within the general path of development and are 
compensated by other accidents. But the acceleration and re- 
tardation of events are very largely dependent upon such 
‘accidents’ among which must be reckoned the character of 
the people who stand at the head of the movement.” 105 

Marx did not rule out chances, in conformity with his philo- 
sophical position. But he also did not give undue importance 
to them because practically speaking there is such a thing as the 
most probable line of development which he sought to find out. 
He had no use for pure scholastic discussions which ordinary 
critics in this connection suddenly affect. 

If chance was entirely ruled out, the result would mean 
either idealistic or mechanistic mystical fatalism. It might then 
be maintained that if anything had been different in history 
everything would have been different. 100 

“ The position of the mechanist is that there is no accident.*** 
Dialecticians are definitely opposed to this point of view.***Already 
Hegel had pointed out that the effect is not merely the same as 
the cause, but also different. This may be observed in nature, 
in the experience of the individual and in the experience of 
society.” 107 " 

(4) Bussell says (p. 228) that “ Marx does not allow nearly 
enough for the time-lag” and instances the case of the survival 
of old-world Chistianity, in modern economic conditions. 

105 Quoted in Hook, op. tit., p. 151. 

Hook, op. cit,, p. 152. 

107 Hacker, op. tit., p, 107. 
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Engels recognised the importance of the point when he wrote 
“ we see that religion, once arisen, contains material of tradition, 
hence in all ideological matters, religion is a great conservative 
force.” 108 He also wrote to Bloch in the letter which has been 
referred to already . — “ Economic situation is the basis but the 
various factors of the superstructure***(like) religious conceptions 
which have been developed into systematic dogmas, all these 
exercise and influence upon the course of historical struggles.” 

“ Traditional elements may exist within it (the system) but 
they have been re-adapted to harmonise with the dominant pattern 
of thought and action.” 109 That this is on the whole a true 
picture of the position of old religions in modern society may 
perhaps be admitted. 

(5) Russell is of opinion (p. 226) that Marx’s theory means 
that after the abolition of classes “ mankind must go on and on 
forever and ever in a state of Byzantine immobility,” for the 
motive power of development (class-conflicts) would cease to 
operate. This is expressly denied by Marxian theorists. 

“ As distinct from all other doctrines of Marx, the principle 
of dialectic still continues to operate in a communist society. It 
is not historically conditioned in the same sense as his other 
theories. It finds expression, however, on a more elevated plane.*** 
The world still exists in incomplete process, and conflict ever 
remains at the heart of flux, but now, however, man wrestles not 
with the primary problems of social existence.” 110 

“ Lenin maintained that in socialist society there will be no 
antagonism” (between classes) “but the immanent contradic- 
tions ” (of the dialectic process) “ will remain. They are the 
necessary presuppositions of further development, otherwise 
socialism would be static ’ ’ 111 which of course would not be a 
dialectical world-view at all. 

368 Hecker, op. at., p. 105. 

109 Hook, cii. t p. 117. 

W Ibid., p. 91. 

m Hecker, op. tit, p. 187. 
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‘ ‘ Having reached Communism, the world will have reached 
a new phase in its development, of an importance comparable with 
the appearance of life or of human society. The dialectical con- 
tradictions that have occupied the previous stages were social and 
economic contradictions. ***Those that will occupy the next stage 
will be of a different kind. The new field of relevance is unified 
humanity and the universe, and in that field there is plenty of 
room for further dialectical development. But to attempt to 
foresee that development in detail is to fail to understand the 
process of dialectical development. “ Man,” said Marx, “does not 
set himself a problem until he can solve it ; ” but equally he does 
not solve problems until he has set them.” 112 

Marx himself criticised Hegel for the finality in his 
scheme of things. To say that Marx held the class struggle to be 
eternal is absurd seeing that he clearly envisaged a class-less 
society. Engels expressly exempted primitive tribal society from 
class-conflict . 113 But dialectical development is claimed to be a 
much wider thing which applies to nature and thought as well as 
history. Classes, like the State, are not permanent facts in 
Marxist theory. Bertrand Bussell in his brilliant chapter has 
not taken the trouble to understand the Marxian point of view 
in many important particulars. In this he resembles most 
critics of Marx. 

6 

W eak Links in Marxism 

At this stage the writer may be called upon to define his 
own points of criticism against Marxist thought. There are 
weak links in Marxism which theoreticians have neglected in 
their presentation of Marxist ideas. They will be set forth here 

Aspects* pp. 121-22. 

113 Lenin, Teaching of Karl Marx, p. 17, 
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very briefly and baldly because the object of this analysis is not 
a criticism or refutation of Marx. 

At the very outset may be noticed the fact that Marxists 
insist on a division of all philosophy into the two camps of Ideal- 
ism and Materialism rigidly distinct from each other. This is 
of course a matter of nomenclature, perhaps arbitrary. But 
this becomes important when Marxism is seen to be a combina- 
tion of elements from both groups— a grafting on of idealist 
dialectic outlook on materialist assumptions. This conjunction 
which. Berdyaev called an attempt to reconcile what is not 
reconcilable, may theoretically be claimed as an example of 
.synthesis, but Marxism finds itself in practical difficulties in 
maintaining its logical balance. 


In the second place, the idea that dialectic rules the world 
is an assumption which is of course a matter of faith only 
Hegel is responsible for it but the hypothesis that the develop- 
ment of the world is according to the dialectic pattern remains 
a hypothesis which attracts some and repels others The 
operation of these laws in physical nature especially is rather 
difficult to trace in spite of Engels’ effort in the Anti-Duhrins 

The reader may be referred to the elaboration of the objections 
to the triadic process by Prof. Carritt in the Aspects of Dialecti- 
cal Materialism (pp. 135-40) . 

Similarly, the theory that the logical process „f dialectics is 
applicable to history has been challenged, as a relic of idealistic 
system-making. Russell asks the pertinent ques.ion-is the 
world logical ? Hegel believed this to be true but how far is 
the assumption valid ? It may be admitted that a philosophy of 
socal development must be present in every history but the 
suspicion persists that this may only be an abstraction after all 

Engels argued in his Anti-Diihring that dialectic development 

is established by historical observation. “ The urocess ” r 
the Capital) " is a historical one and if it is at the same 'time a 
dialectical process, this is not Marx’s fault.” 114 Again this 

114 Anti-Dabring, p. 152. 
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fact ” (in the Capital) “ is a proof of the correctness of the 
Hegelian law.” 113 But undoubtedly the dialectic bias permeates 
the Marxist mind, in its approach to history and its study of 
facts. 

Even if the dialectical hypothesis is accepted there will 
remain the problem of its actual application and the selection of 
the field of relevance. Ingenious minds may use the triadic } 
pattern to prove different things and such interpretations may • 
very well differ from each other. Carritt asks the question 116 
why “ change must always arise from the interaction of contra- 
ries ’ ’ because opposite and dissimilar elements may very well 
be termed contraries arbitrarily. “ The mind tends to feign 
symmetrical patterns in nature.” 

Historical Materialism asserts that all past history is a 
history of class struggles . 117 But this assumption has not been 
definitely proved and not adequately established by a sufficient 
analysis of the past. The hypothesis may be true in a very 
general sense but, as Cole pointed out in a recent book , 118 all 
ordinary history or what is usually called history practically 
remains to a very large extent directly unaffected by this expla- 
nation of historic causation. The Marxists envisage history in 
terms of ages and centuries while the ordinary scale is much less 
comprehensive. Another point may be made in this connection. 
The Materialist Conception of History concludes that the transi- 
tion from stage to stage in history involves a leap or break. The 
Communists translate this into the dogma of the necessity of a 
violent revolution. But past experience cannot always be inter- 
preted in this way. The transformation of feudalism was not 
universally a violent process. 

Jbid., p.143. 

116 Aspects, p« 137* 

117 Communist Manifesto, by Marx and Engels. 

W8 What Marx Really Meant. 
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In the last place may be urged the drawback from which 
Marxism suffers in relation to the terminology in use. Dialecti- 
cal Materialism abounds in terms which are not precise enough. 
Prof. Levy laid stress on this aspect in one of his articles . 110 “ To 
scientific people accustomed to a language of precision that stands 
to them in striking contrast to the vague phraseology of much 
that passes, for philosophy, the terminology of Dialectical 
Materialism with its ‘unity of opposites,’ its ‘contradiction of 
contradictions,’ its ‘quantity changing into quality/ and so 
on is a trifle quaint.” The same objection may also be put for- 
ward by professional technical philosophers, and not merely by 
scientists. The example of loose use of terms was set by Engels 
himself when in opposition to dialectics he wrote ‘metaphysical ’ 
to mean a static conception of the world. “If the Dialectic implies 
the interrelation and interconnection of ail aspects of thought 
and action, then surely the dialectical method to be effective 
must provide side by side with it a detailed process of precise 
analysis that will lay out in clarified form these very connec- 
tions. Otherwise it is less a method than a hint.” “ Marx and 
his disciples produced many specific studies of modern situations 
but a methodology has not been elaborated or defined. The dia- 
lectic is not definite or precise enough for scientific analysis as 
commonly accepted. /-w/v;// 

These are according to the present writer some of the impor- 
tant objections which impair the intellectual strength of the 
Marxist case to a very considerable extent. 


119 Aspects, p. 1, 
m Ibid., p. 16 . 
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IV 

The General Line of Soviet Philosophy 

1 

Philosophy in Soviet Russia 

No picture of Dialectical Materialism to-day can be adequate 
without some account of contemporary developments in the his- 
tory of that philosophy in Soviet Russia. The most important - 
event in this connection was the formulation, after five years of 
intense discussion and controversy, of what is called the General 
Line of Soviet Philosophy. 1931 saw numerous publications in 
Russia on the subject which are as yet not available in this 
country. Derdyaev however, one of the most famous of the in- 
tellectual emigres, wrote in 1933 a very searching and severe 
attack on Soviet philosophy which has since been included in 
his book “ The End of Our Time,” to which frequent reference 
would have to be made. 

Recent development in Soviet philosophy is a two-sided 
movement. It is naturally a rationalisation of recent revolution- 
ary experience because Dialectical Materialism maintains that 
the connection between a philosophy and the social conditions 
from which it arises is intimate and necessary. At the same 
time, it also represents a more serious and more intensive study 
of the classics of Marxism. 

A very striking feature of the philosophical development in 
theU. S. S. R. is the suppression of individual personality and 
genius in the field of philosophy. Philosophical work is under 
the higher direction of a ‘collective’ and is considered to be a 
part of the Five Tears Plan, an adjunct of the administration. 
There is and has been no parallel to this in historical experience. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin constitute the authoritative source 
of dialectical tradition. Lenin, unlike his two predecessors, was 
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not really a student of philosophy but with characteristic energy 
he produced a big philosophical treatise as part of his polemical 
fight. His “Materialism and Bmpirio-Griticism” is hailed in 
Russia as the completest development of Marxist philosophy in 
the epoch of imperialism and revolution. Stalin has not yet 
blossomed into a philosopher but the term Stalinism has already 
been heard of 1-1 and he with the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party defines from time to time the philosophical tasks 
before the movement. The most urgent tasks before contemporary 
Soviet philosophy have been defined as the exposure of the heresies 
of the Party- deviations and the intellectual stimulation of the 
construction of socialism in the U. S. S. R. 


Accentuation of Marxism 


Marxism is thus being developed even to-day in Russia and 
possibly certain aspects will be accentuated in the process. But 
it must be admitted that the General Line of Soviet Phiiosonbv 

is carrying on the spiritual tradition of Marx. Two things mo 

being specially emphasised now. a 

In the first place, there is great stress on the necessity for 
philosophy Possibly there is even a little glamour in Russia for 
intellectual distinction to be attained in this realm. But from a 
practical point of view also, the importance of philosophy is 
recognised. In particular, ‘deviations’ in the past and presen 

Party-history are now increasingly connected with philosophic! 

errors. Thus Bernstein is held to have been influenced Tv 
Kantian criticism ; Plekhanov was a victim of Menshevik L! 

? tLs 

Secondly, there is the dogma of the uninn am 
Practice. Pure objectives and abstract theoretical.specuLions 




m Heeker, Moscow Dialogues 
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are denounced as bourgeois. Marx held that knowledge comes 
from action. Thus the knowledge of nature is only made real 
by the act of production. Marx defined the task of philosophy 
to be not to understand but to change the world . 122 

Lenin declared that the business of philosophy was to direct 
and organise revolutionary leadership . 123 

“ Revolutionary theory,” writes Stalin, “is a synthesis of the 
working-class movement throughout all lands — the generalised ex- 
perience. Of course theory out of touch with revolutionary practice 
is like a mill that runs without any grist, just as practice gropes 
in the dark, unless revolutionary theory throws a light on the 
path.*** It (theory) and it alone can give the movement confi- 
dence, guidance, an understanding of the inner links between 
events, it alone can enable those engaged in the practical struggle 
to understand the whence and the whither of the working-class 
movement .” 124 

The gulf between all this and the current ideas about the 
functions of intellect and philosophy is unbridgeable. Marx 
broke away from the intellectualist tradition. “ The proletarian 
commune which he was striving to found could not remain tied 
to the pure thought which is so essentially a part of the bourgeois 
state. ’ ’ 125 Soviet Russia is therefore treading a new path, in 
the history of intellectual development of nations. 

The unity of thought and practice does not mean their iden- 
tity. It is to be understood in a social context. The action in- 
separable from thought is action connected with that thinking 
and not necessarily the action taken by the people who actually 
do the thinking. Thus it seems to mean close connection be- 
tween pure thought and economic and political action. The 

122 Marx, Theses on Feuerbach. 

123 “ Without a revolutionary theory there cannot be a revolutionary movement *• 
(Lenin). Quoted in Stalin, “ Leninism,” Vol. I, p. 94. 

124 Stalin, Leninism, Vol. I, p. 94. 

325 Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, p. 119. 
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Dialectical Materialist openly avows this connection, to him the 
unity is explicit . 525 

“ Theory not checked by practice becomes a dogma, a 
scholastic formula, and any claim that a theory does not need 
such checking is already an idealist heresy. Dialectical Material- 
ism is a unity of theory and practice. Practice is guided by- 
theory, theory is checked by practice ’ ’ 127 


Mechanistic Materialism 

As the heir of Marxian thought, the General Line of Soviet 
Philosophy fought a struggle on two fronts against two devia- 
tions' — mechanistic materialism (this was the name applied by the 
General Line to the philosophy of Stepanov and Prof. Timiriazev 
and others) and dialectical idealism (represented by Dehor in and 
Karev). The danger from the former was the loss of dialectic ; 
from the latter, the loss of materialism. The balance of the 
middle path is maintained by the General Line which thus 
claims to be the true form of Marx’s Dialectical Materialism. 
The claim of the other two trends to the name of Marxism is 
denied. .A 

The student of history will recognise at once the parallel 
between this and party struggles in Russia. As a matter of fact, 
the ‘ left deviation’ of Trotsky is connected in Russia with 
Deborin’s Menshevik idealism and the ‘right deviation’ of 
Bukharin with Stepanov’s mechanistic materialism. The Party 
‘deviations’ were not indeed caused by the philosophical 
‘errors’ u8 — that admission would amount to idealistic explanation 
but there is close interconnection between the two lines of 
development. 


126 Aspects* pp. 151-52. . a 

127 Hecker, op. cit., pp. 188-87. 

Belyaev in “ The End o £ Oar Time,’* p . 218, makes tibia mi»take. 
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The first struggle in point of time was waged against 
mechanistic materialism which used the dialectic language but 
was akin to the old orthodox materialism rejected by Marx and 
Engels. 

Mechanicism m explains movement by external shocks and 
development by the action of environment. History is subor- 
dinated to what Marx called ‘productive forces ’ as in the famous 
book on Historical Materialism by Bukharin. Mechanical 
materialism is determinist and in a way therefore fatalistic. 
Behavior, animal and human, tends to be explained purely by 
reflexes (Pavlov, Watson). Naturalism is established in sociology 
and Marxism tends to become for this school a pure science — a 
Wissenschaft and not a Weltanschauung (as with Struve, 
Hilferding). 

Hilferding in his Finance-Capital wrote thus : m 

“ The theory of Marxism*** is free from judgments of value. 
It is therefore, false to conceive, as is widely done, intra et extra 
muros, that Marxism and socialism are as such identical.*** In- 
sight into the validity of Marxism which includes insight into the 
necessity of socialism is by no means a matter of value judg- 
ments.” This extreme fatalist attitude is the logical outcome of 
mechanistic Marxism. 

Mechanicism in short reduces complex phenomena in even 
biology and consciousness to the laws of motion in mechanics. 
The problem it recognises is thus the problem of reduction, to 
mechanical laws, of all phenomena. Those who reject this point 
of view are by it dubbed vitalists in contempt. 

But this is not Marxism since it lacks or neglects dia- 
lectic. 131 Hence the General Line maintains that matter is not 
inert but spontaneously moving due to internal conflict or contra- 
diction. This has been given the name of autodynamism. History 

*** Berdyaev, op. cit. 

*88 Quoted in Hook, op. eiL, pp. 33-34* 

131 Beardyaev, op. w$* 
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or rather the historical superstructures are based on the produc- 
tive relations more than on pure productive forces — on class, 
rather than on technics. The General Line is activist, and not 
strictly determinist ; it does not give undue importance to reflexes 
and naturalism. Mechanicism, it is said, fails to recognise quality 
or explain the emergence of a new society. It looks back to the old 
materialism of the Enlightenment and is in spirit prior to Marx 
and Hegel. 

Mechanistic materialism recognises in the world only same- 
ness, but no difference. The nature of a thing, it may be 
answered , 132 depends on the relations of the different elements 
and not on the parts merely. The idea that motion is of exter- 
nal origin would establish the reality of matter without motion 
which is denied by the General Line which defines motion as an 
urge in, an attribute of, matter. Bukharin held that there were, 
states of rest when the conflicts of opposing forces are concealed ; 
any change of forces disturbs the equilibrium and this determines 
the motion of the system. This is objected to because here “the 
qualitative aspect in evolution disappears since mechanics knows 
only quantities because the theory of equilibration knows only 
rest and ‘motion’ which is quite different from ‘immanent move- 
ment ; because dialectic contradiction is here reduced to me- 
chanistic collision ; and because the inner activity is here replaced 
by the working of outer forces . 188 

^in. “the mechanists simply reduce the subjective to the 
objective. The object is the real, not the subject. In this respect 
he, reason very much like the idealists who reduce everything' 
to the subject denying a real, objective world. ” The Dialectical 

andlr f be Tf “ What “ 0,Iled the u " ! ‘y of the subject 
and the object whatever that might mean . 134 

tut • i° U - ° f ali tilCSe intricacies °ne thing clearly emerges 
Mechanistic materialism, or the philosophy which has thus been 

; 133 Hecker, op. cit., p. 162. 

133 Ibid., pp. 167-68. 

134 Ibid,, p p . 168-66. 
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characterised by its critics rather, is probably a distortion of and 
deviation from Marx. It is more akin to orthodox materialism. 

4 

Dialectical Idealism 

The philosopher Deborin was a Menshevik in his early days 
but after the Revolution he was absorbed into the Bolshevik 
Party and given a high post by Lenin himself in the teaching 
organisation. He was the most prominent theoretical leader in 
the fight against mechanistic materialism from 1925 to 1929 and 
in his articles in the well known periodical “ Under the Banner 
of Marxism” he did much for the recognition of the dialectical 
principles on all hands. From 1929 however he with Karev and 
other followers came to be accused of deviation from the 
philosophy of Marx in their turn. 

In 1929, Stalin made a pronouncement to the effect that 
Soviet philosophy was lagging behind the socialist development 
in Russia, that consequently it was now imperative for theory to 
catch up practice. This was followed in 1930 by a letter from 
Mitin, Ralsevitch and other members of the Institute of Red 
Professors pointing out the defects of the existing philosophical 
leadership, safely entrenched in the Communist Academy. It 
was an attack on the Deborin School and was taken up by the 
Pravda. Towards the end of 1930, Deborin and his friends were 
deprived of the philosophical leadership and the General Line 
took definite form. 185 

The Deborin group was accused of tending to cease to be 
materialists. They were forgetting the distinction between Hegel 
and Marx and were tainted with Idealism. Abstract dialecticians 
rather than revolutionary fighters, Deborin and his friends were 
thought to have separated philosophy from actual politics. The 

i » Heoker, op. «t., Ch. XV. 
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mechamcisis believed that religion for example 
automatically and consequently did not actively ; 
crusade against it; the different outlook of' 
produced the same effect— aloofness from tl 
struggle. Deborin, it was said, had sinjipril a t 
was no better than a Menshevik idealist.** 

Mitin and his friends charged the Debortn g r 
ism which was defined m to consist in “ the. hre 
in theoretic work between the form and its coi 
logical is separated from the historical, where ph 
is transformed into a sequence of ideas altogether 
the complete, historical, social class situation." 
idealists were also accused of Trotskvite svmintl 
seemed to prefer Hegel to Marx, PfckhanJv to J A 
Stalin, 

The fall of Deborin marks what is called t} )( 
the Philosophic Front in Russia. 1 * The progrui 
been put forward in the name of the new leader 
and has yet to stand the test. It includes items 

8 rugge against Philosophic idealism ; continue 
mechanical materialism ; intensive ■ study of ti 
Marxism; and philosophic defence of the cumu 
Soviet Government. 


[ Dangers of the General Line 

ieral Line of the Soviet PUlosonhv has 
It has triumphed over the opposi 
“ Russia and it has demonstrated its ri 
the orthodox version of Marxism, But 


Bardym, op, cit 
Hacker, op. eit„ m 

m -> cb. xy. 
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appreciate its present position, its dangers and weaknesses have 
to be considered. 

(1) Marxism was not conceived by Marx as a closed system 
of thought but rather as a ‘ world outlook ’ as Engels actually 
called it. The founders therefore did not expound Dialectical 
Materialism in heavy treatises ; they rather wrote on topics of 
interest from a special angle or vision. The philosophy also 
developed through discussion and controversies, but it was not 
erected into a system. Engels poked fun at system-making in 
Germany and observed that while other nations were satisfied 
with simple commonplace nonsense, Germans liked sublime 
nonsense. 139 Marxism, it was usually maintained, cannot be 
expounded as a set of propositions or learned as a dogma. 140 

But now a tendency may easily arise towards a systematic 
presentation ending in a rigid Leninist system. The idea of 
orthodoxy becomes a possible danger when the orthodox cam in- 
voke to their aid the ruling power, as is the case in Russia. 
Soviet philosophy may thus become something like a theology the 
chief preoccupation of which is heresy-hunting. Berdyaev com- 
pares the General Line with Catholic scholasticism always alert 
against modernist contamination. Two facts make this a real 
danger. 

In the first place, controversies which are allowed in Russia 
rage round one central point only — what was the real meaning of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. Quotations from the founders are 
regarded as final and decisive arguments. The traditional idea of 
philosophy from Plato downwards has been the search after truth 
rather than the defence of orthodoxy by quotations, except in 
scholasticism perhaps. Philosophy, ideally speaking, is problem- 
atical rather than dogmatic in character. 

In the second place, the victorious party in the philosophic 
fight in Russia can now use political power to silence and suppress 

1*9 Anfci-Diihring, p. 11. 

He Dobb, On Marxism To-day* pp. 21-22. 
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critics. The ‘deviations’ do not get the chance to continue their 
line of intellectual activity. In politics, Trotsky gave an interpreta- 
tion of Leninist strategy (backed with quotations from Lenin’s 
writings) 141 which was rejected by the Party and the suppression 
of Trotskyite literature then naturally gave rise to uneasiness. 
The same thing might take place in the field of philosophy. 
Marx, Engels and Lenin had the freedom to think as indivi- 
duals which may not now be possible, for men who consider 
themselves their followers, within Russia. This is the result of 
the fact that for the first time there is a Marxist State to enforce 
’ its own interpretation of Marxism. 

Thus the corrective of criticism within the movement 
which has played such a healthy role in the history of Marxism 
may now be lost. Soviet Russia may develop lines of policy 
with which Marxism must not be tied up at ail cost. Plekhanov’s 
fate is instructive. His writings are now held in Russia 
as tainted and suspect. Yet Lenin once wrote — “ no one 
can become a conscious, real communist without studying — 
precisely studying — everything written by Plekhanov on philo- 
sophy ; it is the best of all the international literature of 
Marxism.” 142 Plekhanov is now branded almost as a heretic 
together with Kautsky and others. 

Stalin once outlined the dangers of degeneration m which 
would face the Party if capitalism got stabilised now. The 
same dangers would theaten the General Line of Soviet Philo- 
sophy, in the absence of healthy criticism. 

(2) The technical flaw of Leninist philosophy is considered 
by Berdyaev to lie in what he calls its double criterion of truth 
and lack of a theory of value. 144 This is not the place to 
discuss this problem, but it must be mentioned as the chief 
criticism of the General Line from an academic standpoint. 

m Trotsky, Russian Revolution, VoL IIT, Appendix 2. 

141 Hecker, op. ctt., p. 110. 

143 Stalin, Leninism, VoL I, pp. 801-07. 

144 Bsrdjaey, op. oft., pp, 234-35. 
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Pragmatism "was first held up but then pulled down by Lenin. 
‘ x Leninin-his controversy with the empirico-critics insisted that 
to take relativism as the basis of one’s theory of knowledge is to 
condemn oneself to absolute scepticism, agnosticism and sophis- 
try.” 145 All those tendencies were of course dismissed as bour- 
geois. Lenin’s criterion of truth was twofold — agreement with 
the real and with proletarian class-consciousness. 146 This of 
course postulates a special coincidence between the subjective and 
objective aspects of truth which is naturally questioned by critics 
with vehemence. Berdyaev called this objective-subjective crite- 
rion a ‘messianic faith’ in the proletariat aud not rational 
knowledge. Unfortunately for himself, Berdyaev like so many 
Idealists, after this acute criticism, and after condemning 
Leninism for its habit of judging all ideas of the past by the one 
standard of treatment of the working-class, proceeds himself 
to talk about ‘ageless values’ (p. 258) and of the * eternal truth’ 
of religion (p. -56). 

(3) Marx-Leninist materialism is considered by many, 
including some Marxists, to be ‘veering towards idealism.’ 
Berdyaev called it a ‘psycho-physical parallelism’ and ‘em- 
phasised idealism’ (pp. 225, 244). In it even proletariat con- 
sciousness is not empirical but ideal (p. 235). Matter with its 
property of autodynamism, as has been said, becomes almost a 
myth with divine properties, in the philosophy of the General 
Line. This is an important technical danger but one which is 
inherent in Dialectical Materialism. From the inception of 
their movement, Marx and Engels conceived their philosophical 
task to be a combination of dialectics with materialism and the 
inevitable difficulties of the undertaking did not deter them. 


14S BVcker, op. cit, p. 172. 
Berdyaev, op. cit., p. 234. 
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V 

Conclusion 

Inconsistencies in Marxist Literature 

To a student of Dialectical Materialism, several conclusions 
suggest themselves at the end of any survey of the subject, even 
if detailed criticism be ruled out from the scope of the review. 
They refer to the character of Marxist thought and literature. 

Inconsistencies occur in the presentations of the Marxist 
case, as has been pointed out by many critics. But two points 
are usually overlooked in this connection. 

Firstly, Marxism is not a fixed closed system but an out 
look. Isolated texts from a literature covering decades may 
conflict with each other but the important thing is not such 
conflict but the presence of a general attitude which is unmis- 
takable. The spirit is the chief point and passages from 
different books may have their relative weight. ‘ It ” (Marxian 
thought) “cannot be neatly cut from its highly charged histori- 
cal context and examined exclusively in the light of its verbal 
consistencies ” 147 ' ;> . . ' ■ 

Secondly, the fact must be remembered that Marxian 
literature is polemic in character and the emphasis differs 
according to the position attacked. In all controversial litera- 
tures this trait is present and this is especially true of all 
Marx’s writings. He was waging battle against numerous 
tendencies and every passage almost has its peculiar context 
and immediate polemical objects. Marx had to emphasise 
different points in different connections. Thus against Hege- 
lians, he advocated materialism ; against prthodox materialists* 

Hook, Towards tla© Understanding of Earl Marx, p. 30 . 
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he stressed human activity. Against fatalists, he proclaimed -man 
as the maker of his history ; against Utopians, he emphasised 
the conditioning factors. Against ethical socialism, Marx 
pointed out the fact of the class war ; against syndicalist ad- 
vocates of pure industrial action, he insisted that the struggle 
is always political. 148 

2 

The Conception of Philosophy 

The term Philosophy may be understood in two senses — the 
technical discipline of the intellect in search of Truth advancing 
step by step in rational logical thought ; and a comprehensive 
view of life and the world. Marxism in reality inclines to this 
second conception of philosophy. 

Marx in his Theses on Feuerbach defined the purpose 6f 
philosophy to be not interpreting but changing the world. This 
will not be accepted as an aim by traditional philosophy and this is 
exactly the gulf between Marxism and other philosophies. Thus 
Hecker describes his subject-matter as a “definite philosophy of 
life which projects its goal and with the aid of science mobilises 
the means for attaining these goals*** a classless society and con- 
scious self-direction*** in a commonwealth where the ownership 
of property is socialised.” 149 Again, “ philosophy is a theory of 
knowledge derived from actual life, and a theory of action based 
on the knowledge.” 150 

The conception of philosophy here is not technical and this 
underlying idea in Marxist literature has to be grasped firmly,; 
The consequence is that the issue is never fairly joined when 
Marxist philosophy is subjected to technical criticism from the 
standpoint of orthodox philosophy. There can be no proper 
discussion for want of sufficient common ground. 

148 Hook, op. 64-65* 

***'. Hecker, Moscow Dialogues, p, 1. 
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° Most philosophical disputes fall within fairly solid bases 
of common agreement. Bat there is something fundamental in 
the philosophy of Dialectical Materialism which distinguishes 
it from all other philosophical systems which I know,” writes 
Prof. Macmurray, 151 “ and which establishes a gulf between it 
and them. It involves a revolution in the conception of philo- 
sophy itself.” 


The philosophy of Marxism therefore does not hesitate to 
accept a set of assumptions which Berdyaev sums up as follows 
while calling them cheap dogmatic postulates : 152 


“ The material world exists ; it exists independently of 
consciousness, without beginning or end in time or space ; there 
is no being other than this world of matter.*** Knowledge is a 
true reflection of things ;*** the earth was prior to man.” 6 And 
elsewhere — “■ the world is matter in motion in space and 
time.” I5 * 


3 


The Challenge of Marxism 


If the Marxist philosophy is more of a Weltanschauung 
than an intellectual discipline, the question might naturally be 
asked as to why any sharp distinction is not drawn by the follow- 
ers of Marx between the nature of Marxism and that of the 
other philosophies. Why are other schools of philosophical 
thought criticised and dismissed by Marxists at all, if they are 
fundamentally different ? 


That other philosophies are examples of pure thought is 
proposition which is disputed hotly by Marxism which content 
that all thought in the domain of social studies is partisai 
Marxism admits that it itself is an outlook on the world, hi 

151 As P ecta dialectical Materialism, pp. 31*32, 

Berdyaev; The End of Our Time, pp. 206-37* 
m Wd., p.237. 
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declares that other schools of thought are certainly not more inde- 
pendent or impartial. This is the Marxist challenge and this is 
probably the most novel feature of Marx’s thought. The ordinary 
philosopher believes that philosophy attains the level of j pure 
thought free from any social reference or bias. The Marxist 
view in relation to this is thus expressed by Hecker — 154 “Philo- 
sophy has always been an attempt to give rational justification 
either to the past or to the hope for future. Its origins may be 
found in the social experience of classes aspiring to self-conscious- 
ness and power. Thus philosophy is not the product -of isolated 
intellectuals living in leisure.” Once again there is funda- 
mental difference between the two conceptions and one can only 
take sides. 

Engels explained the Marxist attitude fully in several 
passages of the Anti-Duhring. 

“ Eiihring calls his philosophy natural because it is derived 
from things which seem to him quite natural. But why they 
seem to him quite natural is a question which he does not 
ask.” 155 

“Our ideologist may turn and twist as be likes, but the 
historical reality which he cast out at the door comes in again 
at the window and while he may think he is framing a doctrine 
of morals for all times and for all, worlds, he is in fact only 
making an image of the conservative or revolutionary tendencies 
of his time.” m 

Engels admitted that exact mathematical sciences obtain 
certain eternal truths so far as their conclusions are not 
avowedly hypothetical; class values are not involved in their truth 
or falsehood, though they may be utilised for class purposes. In 
biological sciences, there are mostly descriptions, not conclu- 
sions. In the historical ‘sciences,’ there must be class- 
values and eternal truth cannot be claimed except for isolated 

154 Hecker, op. cit., p. 9. 

155 Anfci-Duhring, p, 123. 

258 Ibid., p. 1X2, 
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facts like a particular occurrence . 117 Philosophy is 
in this third group and Engels denied that “any 
whatsoever is in a position to hand out to us the final an 
truth.” 138 

“Really scientific works therefore as a rule avoid 
matic and moral expressions as error and truth, v 
expressions meet us everywhere in works such 
philosophy of reality,” (die title used by Diihr 
which empty phrasemongering attempts to impose 
the sovereign result of sovereign thought.” 1 ® 

Lenin 'was, as Hecker mints out. hi n iinr»hmttm»n 
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restricted themselves to any objective description of social 
behaviour in which all notions of ‘ what ought to be ’ are ruled 
out, as apologists of the existing order and of the ideals which 
social institutions embodied. And those who set up their 
‘ ought to be ’ as a categorical imperative, in independence of 
the limiting conditions of the given historical situation, he 
dismissed as Utopians.” 162 

“ The objectivist,” wrote Lenin, “ who tries to show the 
necessity of a determinate series of facts, continually runs the 
risk of degenerating into an apologist of these facts; the material- 
list lays bare the class oppositions upon which he proceeds to 
take a stand.” 163 The challenge of Marxism in the domain of 
history, philosophy, economics is thus put forward with the 
greatest persistence. 

Why then was Marx hailed as the founder of Scientific, as 
opposed to Utopian, Socialism ? If an impartial transcending 
of class values is not possible, what becomes of the scientific 
character of Marxism ? 

There is some play here on the meaning of science. The 
Marxist method of analysis is objective and scientific but glass 
values direct the process. Marx’s conclusions are claimed to 
be objective yet partial — objective because class-values are not 
allowed to cook facts ; partial because neutrality is not possible. 
The Marxists speak of class- values but not class-truths. Thus 
the dialectic process is a truth ; another objective truth is 
the proposition — “ class conflicts give rise to conflicting 
ideologies.” 104 

The method of Marxist analysis is claimed to be scientific 
in the sense that it is “ adequate and efficient to secure its 
goals.” But the goals are presupposed in a way. Its scientific 
validity depends on adequate realisation of class-purposes for 

Hook, op. tit, p. 67. 

1SS Quoted in ibid., p. 98. 

184 Hook, op. tit, pp. 95-100. 
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which it was formulated ; the distinction lies 
as opposed to Utopian schemes. Marx meant b 
cases “ criticism based on the observable tei 
development .” 105 

The subject-matter of so-called social scier 
that of the natural sciences which do not act 
or prompt class activity. All efforts to develop 
on the other hand involves a programme of soda 
class-values are attached. To deny this is tn 


The Role of Faith 

If the analysis of Marxism as presents 
on the basis of quotations from authorita 
near the truth, the element of faith which 3 
movement must be fully recognised. Inch 
orthodox German Social Democrats who d 
into a colourless fatalistic ‘ scientific ’ atti 
criticism. As a real objective science, Ma 
all criticism. As a Weltanschauung, it 
analysis a thing of faith which claims to € 
thought as pseudo-scientific and claims ii 
more objective. At the same time a coi 
intellectual discussion disappears and classes 
in the field of thought as in the actual world 

Marx the man fits in perfectly with thf 
cal Materialism. He was noA .1 
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primarily an intense agitator “ with a passionate sympathy for 
the victims of the Industrial Revolution ” 107 which is hardly 
objective according to accepted standards to-day. He was a 
revolutionist who never concealed his class-approach to problems 
even in philosophy and economics .- 168 Marx never denied his 
faith for the sake of gaining laurels as a detached scientific in- 
tellectual, because he did not believe in such a being so far as 
studies which touched society were concerned. In individual 
cases, amongst communists also, almost universally, it is the 
faith which attracts first, not the philosophy. 

It seems to follow from the above that the widespread idea 
that Communism stands or falls with its philosophy is not literal- 
ly true. In the last resort the popular idea of Marxism as 
essentially a series of assumptions, conclusions and suggestions 
for the revolutionary proletarian movement is correct. The 
philosophy of Dialectical Materialism however remains of vital 
interest not merely for explaining origins but also for holding the 
series together and developing it when necessary. 

187 Lindsay, Karl Marx’s Capital, pp. 10-11. 

188 Hook, op, cit p. 66. It may be noticed that this active side in Marx was not 
grasped by the * Orthodox ’ Marxists of the German Social Democratic Movement who 
pictured Marx merely as a research scholar in the British Museum. 



DAYIRAM’S SARADi-MANGAL 

BY 

T. C. Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. 

On hearing the princess, the prince said, how shall 
I remain awake at night, alone ? However, I may do so, 
s if yon, oh beauty, furnish me with a bedstead ( ) 
to sit upon, a mosquito-curtain made of silk, and a lighted 
firebrand for the purpose. 

On listening to this all the youthful beauties laughed 
to their heart’s content. They said, oh Dhulakutya, your 
attitude is like a dwarf who wishes to catch the moon. A 
bedstead (partly composed of straw) and an old (worn-out) 
mosquito-curtain were however given to him and a bejewelled 
light (before the image of Saraswati). The five princesses 
shut the door and went away and Dhulakutya remained 
awake. When it was midnight, an enchanted sleep (lit. 
yoganidra) over-powered him making him unable to keep his 
eyes open. 

* Continued from the portion published in the Journal of Letters (C.U.), Vol. XXIII. 
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Nevertheless he tried his best to keep himself awake. In 
order to prevent sleep he cut his fingers from which blood 
flowed freely giving him intense pain, as if salt was sprinkled 
over his sore or as if he put his hand into a vase full of hot 
clarified butter. Still Dhulakutya could not keep himself 
awake and fell into magic slumber (lit. yoganidra). 

The goddess Saraswati appeared to partake of the offer- 
ings given to her by her votaries clad in blue. At 
midnight she began to eat the hundred offerings meant for 
her when suddenly there was the sound of conch shells 
and the sound ‘ulu-ulu’ which were all auspicious. This 
disturbed the sleep of Dhulakutya who being awake saw 
what was passing in the room. Thus Dayaram composes 
the story of Sarada, which song when heard, bestows on 
the listener increased wealth and merit. 

Alternative reading, C. IT. MS. 3780 : — 
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The prince saw the goddess by virtue of the merits of his 
previous birth but he could not recognise the divine mother 
and consequently began to think thus : “ Is she a Dakin! 
or a Jogint (an attendant female-deity of mother Kali} 
who has come here incognito ?” He thought that his 
ill-luck was going to ruin them. Certainly the princesses 
would kill him in the execution-ground. “ What shall I do 
now or whither shall I flee” was the thought that crossed 
the mind of the prince. There was even no way of escape 
as the door for exit was under lock and key. Like 
Damayanti my ten kinds of misfortunes are going to complete 
now. However, let whatever come, I shall beat this vile 
woman, even if I die for it. A man is sure to die as he is 
a born creature. He took the cord made of straw to bind 
the goddess. Dhulakutya then held the two arms of the 
goddess and queried in this way : — “ What is your name and 
where do you live ? Are you not afraid to eat the offerings 
meant for the goddess ? Oh the wife of a thief ! you dare 
to commit theft even in the temple of a goddess ? Just with 

ftWf n 
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the dawn you will be awarded the meet punishment for 
your bad deed. 

The prince tied the hands of the goddess tightly, caned 
her and made her sit down before him. Besides, she was 
bound to a leg of the bedstead in a way which reminded 
one of the binding of Krishna to the twin Arjun trees of 
the legends. 

The goddess (Kokilbahini or Saraswati) wept and said to 
the prince that in all her life she had never been put to so 
much ignominy. Vishnu’s wife (Saraswati) said, “ Better you 
ask of me a boon than bind me down in a way which causes me 
intense pain as if I am dying. My name is Saraswati and I 
am honoured all the world over, it is through my grace 
that man may sit in the assembly of the learned men. Even 
the gods Indra, Chandra, Brahma, Varuna, and Parana wor- 
ship me with much ceremony. The princesses worshipped 
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me with much devotion for which I graciously partook 
of the offerings. You call me a thief, but I am not so. 
Thus I relate to you the troubles of a thief, in bygone 
days: — ‘The god Narayana lived in the house of Nanda 
(the milkman) and got the appellation of cream-thief 
( ). He again stole the saris of the milkmaids near 

Govardhan hill. 

* The lord being cursed by a chaste lady was once turned 
into a stone. The recollection of the stories gives pleasure to 
me. Thus you see even the gods sometimes do acts which 
are not commendable, but their words are always infallible 
as the sage Suka opined in the Bhagavata-Purana. So, my 
child, untie my bonds and ask a boon from me. Let your 
fame and fortune increase through ages. I am just going to 
my husband god Vishnu, as further delay will enrage my 
lord. I remind you of the case of the sage Jaratkaru of the 
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Mahabharata story who is wellknown to have abandoned 
Ms wife being displeased with her conduct. ’ ” 

Dhulakutya said, “Oh mother, you have spoken too 
much. Now give up your hope of life. You have troubled 
me enough these twelve years. Now you should feel the 
consequences of it. If you promise that 1 shall henceforth 
acquire knowledge in all the sis Sastras (branches of learning) 
and shall acquire proficiency in the 15 ha ga vat a which is like the 
divine cow Surabhi (Le., as Surabhi supplies a constant flow of 
milk so Bhagavata supplies a perennial flow of devotion). 
Besides, you will always do my biddings and appear 
before me when I shall want you to do so.” The goddess 

agreed to give the desired boon and besides swore to keep 

her promise by touching the (sacred) Tulasi leaves. This 
finished, the prince untied the bonds of the goddess by 
uttering the name of god Hari and being let loose the mother 
Saraswati returned to her abode at Baikuntha (her heaven). 
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Thus, the night ended and let all utter the name of god 
Hari at the top of your voice by way of finishing the night’s 
episode. He who hears this story and worships the goddess 
Sarada (Saraswati) sits among the society of learned men in 
joy. Dayaram Das says, Oh mother Saraswati ! excuse my 
shortcomings and dispel my miseries due to misdirected 
wisdom and intelligence. 

In the morning the princess Uma came to the Pathsala 
with her almanac and manuscripts. Not knowing what had 
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passed about the offerings at night she took everything 
to be in proper order and distributed the remnants (of the 
offerings) to all. In the meantime the girl Bimala spread 
out the dust (on the floor) and begged a piece of chalk from 
the Brahman preceptor. The five princesses sat together 
and began to read when their faces glowed like the sun. 
The girls wore on their beautiful persons golden ornaments 
set with costly gems of various kinds. The Brahman (guru) 
at that time elicited a promise (from the fair girl Bimala to 
follow his advice implicitly) and bestowed a cloth (? alternative 
reading — ^ hand and not A 3 cloth) on her beautiful person. 
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The Brahmin further said to all the five princesses, “ Here 
your education will not be complete and for this you 
will have to sojourn in foreign lands.” The five girls 
then left the place by giving their consent to the 
proposal. 

The girls (particularly one girl twri ) afterwards repented 
of their promise over the proposal of their guru. They 
thought “ What a stigma to our family we have brought by 
such a foolish act and what will our parents think of us 
when they will hear of this thing. We are after all girls 
and so are fated to live our lives in the abode of others (as 
wives). We promised, surely being actuated by the hope 
of the grace (boon) of the goddess Saraswati. Let the divine 
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.mother fulfil our desire.” Dayaram composes this song in 
joyous mood by bowing to the feet of the goddess. 

As the girls’ minds were formed on behalf of the 
Brahman’s proposal (lit. crossed the barrier of hesitancy) the 
harmony of minds on both sides was just like the mixing of 
gold with gold. The girls assented to elope with their guru 
at dusk and advised him to make ready their ‘ Pakhir&j ’ boat 
for the purpose. The goddess Kokilabahini divined what was 
in the minds of the girls and ordered Viswakarma (the divine 
■ Architect) to build a boat studded with gems. The boat will 
develop such speed that it would literally fly like a bird through 
wind and water. Listening to this Viswakarma reached 
the school of the girls in the afternoon. He not only built 
a fine boat but also created a river which was merely an 
illusion to deceive the party. As usual the Brahman mistook 
the river and the boat to be real ones and bound the latter 
(to a post) on the bank and went his way. 

|f-C. U. MS. 378«. 
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Now hear something about the girls. The boat and the 
helm were decorated with gems and this made the girls very 
happy. Listen now how the illusion, or deceit was caused by 
Sarada to the elopers. The Brahman got down from the 
boat leaving it moored to the bank. “Oh fair girls,” he said 
to them, “ you are advised to start at an auspicious moment. 
God has granted a boat to our liking. Before leaving the 
house you five fair girls are all to perambulate around your 
parents (thereby bowing to them indirectly to avoid suspicion) 
and then carefully (i.e., stealthily) to leave the house. 
Bring with you some money to defray expenses on the way 
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and reach the boat just at night.” The five girls promised 
to do all these and left for their palace. 

Dhulakutya afterwards came to know all these through 
the grace of the goddess Saras wati. He began to revolve 
in mind the deed of the Brahman and his heart sank within 
him when he considered his helplessness (as regards his 
maintenance) due to the elopement of the girls. In distress 
the hoy (prince) cried aloud taking the name of Saraswati. 
The goddess was then serving her lord Krishna (Vishnu 
in heaven). As soon as the hoy’s words reached her ears she 
got up and came before the prince just as god Krishna came 
before his votary prince Dhruva in bygone days. The prince 
related the matter in connection with the princesses to mother 
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Saraswati with folded palms. 58 1 need not reveal the pang in 
the inmost corners of my heart. It breaks my heart and 
still I endure it. The Brahman Janardan has gone so far 
as to obtain their promise by making them touch the sacred 
tulasi leaves and the holy Ganges water.” The goddess 
Saraswati said, “ My darling, these five girls are your wives. 
You are my foster-son and I shall have them married to 
you to-morrow and then return to my lord, god Vishnu. 

That Brahman has decoyed the fair princesses. Now see, 

what revenge I do take upon him.” 

The father of the Brahman Janardan was named 

Damodar. To him thus said the votary of Saraswati, 

Dhulakutya (here the goddess Saraswati incognito) : — “ Your 
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“Let my son return home, I shall reprimand him severely. 
He has belittled the good name and fame of my family. 
Thus the Brahman sat down and became extremely 
thoughtful over the matter when Janardan returned home. 
He said to his father that he intended to act as a priest 
(lit. to receive priestly fee -Dakshina) on the occasion of 
the funeral ceremony of the father of a certain merchant. 
“There will he delay,” the son said, “as I shall go to a 
foreign land. So, 1 beg leave of you, oh parents.” The 
parting words of the son elicited no reply from the father 
and he suddenly remembered what Dhulakutya had said. 
(The old Brahman Damodar took recourse to a stratagem.) 
He said, “ You have acquired learning and so myself, your 
old father, need not give any advice to you. Yet, I should 
remind you that whenever you go anywhere, you should 
worship the god Yishnu beforehand.” Thus reminded, the 
son Janardan sat to worship the god Yishnu and taking 
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advantage of this opportunity the old father fastened the 
door of the room from outside and imprisoned his son. Just 
taking his stand near the door, the Brahman began to rebuke 
his son. “You area canker in my family,” said Damodar. 
Hear you all, these were all done by the “ Maya ” or illusion 
of the goddess Sarada and for the very same reason the 
Brahman Janardan remained imprisoned in his room. 

The princesses told their parents that they would 
remain away from home that night to ■worship the 
goddess Saraswati. The fair girls took with them much 
wealth and at midnight reached the landing Ghat (where 
their boat was waiting for them). The goddess Baraswati 
informed Dhulakutya as to the girls’ waiting place at the 
Ghat and told him that all this ruse she played only to benefit 
Mm (Dhulakutya). Besides, she said, "I shall carry you 
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all to a distance of six months in course of only a night. 
You, a youth of only twenty, have been experiencing misery 
in banishment, but I shall make you sit on the throne and 
finally make you marry. I shall make you meet your father, 
when both of you will recognise each other. Please give 
no reply to any query made by the girls about yourself. 
You now understand, the girls do not intend returning to the 
abode of their parents. 5 '* 

Dhulakutya, said in reply, “Everything happened by 
your grace. Oh mother.” Saraswati, then reminded the lad 
that there was no use delaying as the night was far 
advancing. She herself took the work of helmsman at the 
rudder and Dhulakutya took charge of all the wealth which 
he took on board the boat. He understood the girls would 
board that boat and so beckoning to each of them, he helped 
them to enter it, one by one. Saraswati advised Dhulakutya 
to pass himself as Janardan and the girls taking him to be 
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that Brahmin, each one of them came to him and bowed to 
him, as they were accustomed to do to a superior. Dhula- 
kutya on his part smiled to see the ways of the youthful 
girls. He pondered as to how the girls would start (for a 
strange land and with a male who was not their relation) in 
such a dark night. Among the five princesses the more 
prominent were Kalindi, Eisori, Um a and Bisakha the 
daughter of the minister. The five princesses, the prince 
and the wealth of fifty kings were put on hoard the swift 
boat ( ). In one night they all will reach 
the country of King Subahu. Dayaram solicits apology to 
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the goddess Saraswati (in singing this song for any possible 
error on his part). . 

The goddess Saras wati gave unto the goddess Ganges the 
followingeharge : — “ I intend to take with me on board this boat 
Prince Lakkhadhar, the son of King Subahu. This Paksha- 
raj boat should fly like the wind (*.<?., move very swiftly) so 
that the girls’ suspicion may be raised when it is too late.” 
“ I obey your behest,” said Ganges to Sarada and carried 
the boat to a place a six months’ journey distant in a moment. 
Nothing was impossible to a goddess and so a false river 
(all illusion) was instantly created by the river-goddess 
Ganges. The helm was handled by the goddes Saraswati 
herself who began to ply it uttering the name of Hari. 
The boat passed just then Anga and Vanga with five 
princesses, one prince and the wealth of fifty kings. The 
wind helped the extremely swift movement of the boat. 
The prince Dhulakutya began to sing the boat-song called 
“Sari” and the work of the helmsman was being 
performed by the goddess Saraswati herself. The world- 
captivating beauty (e.g., the goddess Saraswati) began to 
smile in a suppresed way by covering her mouth with the 
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, corner of her skirt (thus expressing her joy at the sueeess 
of her plot). In 6 or 7 dandas (one danda= 24 minutes) the 
boat covered a distance which usually took about 6 months. 
Now the morning came and let us now utter the name of 
God Hari (to begin the next episode of the story). 

After anchoring the boat by the river hank the 
prince sat (idly) on the boat when the princesses gave 
repeated glances to the prince and their mistake made them 
thoughtful (as they now fully realised the situation). Bimala 
(first opened her mouth and said, “ Now even the holy Ganges 
water cannot wash away our sin. It is preordained that a 
servant of ours will be our husband. That servant in the 
shape of Dhulakutya has made our names infamous. His 
very appearance is our living disgrace and this may scare 
away our lives from us. Living "in the house of a man as 
wife means living like a bird in a cage” (i. e., living in 
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complete submission and dependance as wives, in the house 
of one who is our servant). 

Bimala opined, t! Better I should jump into water and 
thereby commit suicide than to fall into such a predicament. 
The Brahmin Janardan is the common enemy of us all.” 
The princess Kisori said, No use mentioning his name. 
That Brahmin has killed us all by professing love unto us. 
We are all as unlucky from our birth as Janaki (of 
Ramayana story) and are literally done to death in our youth 
like her (by our lover Janardan as she was by her husband 
Ramchandra).” 

The plaintive wailing of the princesses drew pity from 
the goddess Saraswati and she in the guise of an old Brahmin 
lady tried to console them by wiping out their tears from 
their eyes with the help of her skirt and delivered the fol- 
lowing soothing speech sitting with them : “ In the city of 

Bidarbha reigned king Vishnungkar ; see how (his daughter) 
Rukmini was given in marriage (to Krishna). Both Savitri 
and Sankari accorded implicit obedience to their husbands 
(Satyaban and Siva). Being a king’s daughter Rai (Radhika) 
fell in love with a cowherd (Krishna). The girls committed 
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no fault in these eases as a male person is like a touchstone 
(i.e., whatever may he his status yet full of virtues) so in 
your eases too, you need not feel despondent and feel angry 
with the young man. 1 

Oh girls ! fate is always supreme so what is written 
by the god Bidhata on your foreheads after your birth must 
happen. If your luck were at all good then, being princesses, 
why you five are so peculiarly circumstanced and are here. If 
you think your husband is nothing hut your common servant, 
then I should say, why Kadhika’s husband (here meaning 
Srikrisbna) took her upon his shoulder (and thereby acted as 
her servant). Dhulakutya is my adopted child and you are 
my daughters-in-law, so I tell you so much by way of advice. 
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A good man’s daughter always listens to her mother-in-law’s 
words. This is said by all, otherwise who am I to come to 
advise you on this occasion. 

On hearing these words the good girls showed respect to 
Saraswati (taking her to he their mother-in-law) by washing 
her feet, and touching them with their heads by way 
of obeisance. The goddess, on the other hand, took them 
by their arms and blessed them with “Be equal to Savitri in 
getting the love of their husband.” The girls again bowed 
to her and began to show their appreciation and love for 
Dhulakutya by discoursing on polity with him and by 
furnishing him with dishes worthy of a prince. Some one of 
them began to fan him with a chowrie (a respect shown to 
deities and royal personages) and some one besmeared him 
with sweet-scented sandal-paste. Some instantly supplied 
him with betel-leaves (prepared and made into shapes fit for 
consumption). The girls thus passed their time on board 
the boat, but the prince on the other hand, never gave 
any reply to what they said (and thus maintained a studied 
silence). 
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The princesses with folded palms said, “ Why, oh husband, 
you are not dealing squarely with us (or why are you 
playing hide and seek with us) ?■’ It is a preordained 
thing that you should he our husband and so you have 
become so by the grace of the god Vidhata. (Now deal with 
us as. a husband should do and maintain us by giving shelter, 
food and clothing as a husband should do.) Please raise a 
mansion fit for our use. Otherwise how long shall we spend 
our time on the boat. You should supply clothes to us 
long enough to fall beneath our knees and give us food 
sufficient to allay our hunger. This should be done just as 
Janaki (Sita) was maintained by Baghunath (Bam chandra), 
her husband. We are all daughters of a king, though now 
fallen into misery. We beseach you to be kind to us. You 
on your part should not sit idle and increase our misery. 
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Rather, you should engage yourself in some trade so that we 
may increase and multiply our wealth happily.” 

The prince said, “ Listen to me oh princesses, you request 
me to build a mansion. But it is not quite a feasible task 
for me. I do not understand the nature of the job you 
entrust me with. Rather order me to bring dust and straw and 
I will obey your request forthwith. I shall besprinkle water 
and cleanse the floor with a broomstick as well as kindle light 
in the schoolroom at evening. I am the supplier of dust and 
straw to you during school hours. I know no other work than 
these. Why, oh fair maidens ! do you make fun of me (a 
poor fellow) ; you should better have done this with a more 
deserving fellow. You are daughters of a great man; I 
know quite well whether I deserve your hands or not. 
If, however, you at all insist on my raising a mansion and 
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I am to follow your biddings, then do please pay me up my 
dues as wages first.” On hearing these words the princesses 
grew pale (for fear of inability to pay him). 

At this stage Saraswati rebuked the prince in the 
following words : — 

“ Oh prince, why do you use hard words in your reply 
to the princesses ? I shall bestow on you a fair land 
to-morrow. Why should you feel sorrow because your name 
is Dhula-kutya ? (Your service to the princesses, your future 
wives, has precedence.) Don’t you see Krishna took Had ha 
upon his shoulders ? You are my votary, so you are no 
ordinary person. Do enjoy life and give up your pride 
( ). Thus Dayaram composes the story of Sarada. 
‘He lives in the village of Kasijora-Kisorchawk. 
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According to the advice of Sarada the prince gave up 
his contention, and she after finishing her speech on the 
other hand, visited the place of a merchant (in the guise of 
a Brahman). The merchant was the grandson of Bijay Datta 
and quite devoted to the Brahmans. He received Saraswati 
with a seat (^-f^S or foot-stool). With folded palms 
the merchant enquired of him as to the reason of the visit. 
On hearing the merchant, the mother Sarada replied, “Listen 
to me, oh darling ! It is fate that troubled the king of the 
land of Baideva, for which he has to remain in a forest for 
about twenty years. After leaving the place, he now comes 
to you, considering you as a man full of virtue. (The reason 
of his visit is this) you please allow me to take possession of 
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your quarters on the northern side on behalf of the king 
for about ten days.” 

The merchant showed due deference and consented to 
the proposal. He asked Saraswati (incognito) to bring 
her daughters-in-law. He was glad that the king would 
favour him by his residence in the merchant’s house and 
he worshipped the Brahmans and seniors by way of celebrating 
the day. 

The mother Saraswati blessed the merchant and in an 
auspicious moment brought her daughters-in-law into the new 
house. All the wealth of the boat were taken out of it into 
the new house by Saraswati herself who performed the feat 
of ten strong men in this matter. The house given by the 
merchant was all gold and the five fairy-like princesses 
having moon-like beautiful faces remained there in happiness. 
They passed their days (about three or four months) with 
the mother Sirada. In the good village Kasijore lived the 
Maharaja full of merits. He has established or formed the 
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village (or temple of Sarada) and so Dayaram sings the song 
in honour of Sarada. 

In this way the young princesses lived in the temple of 
the merchant. Hear now the story of King Subahu : From 
the time the prince went to the forest he became reluctant 
to take any food or drink. His land became devoid of any 
human being and so turned into a jungle. Without food 
he himself was reduced to a skeleton and his eyes grew 
weak. His palace soon became empty of all his treasures 
and valuable goods. His elephants and horses all died. 
Like the case of Kaja Sribatsa the burnt fish fled away 
alive from the kitchen. The principal horse of the king 
was named Pakshiraj. It could win the land of gods in a 
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moment. The horse was laid up with gout for a long period 
and it was then the king’s only property. The king was at 
last compelled to send even this one to the market for sale 
and by chance it attracted the notice of Dhulakutya. 

He went to Sarada and bowed to her feet who blessed 
him and said to the King/ ‘Who will buy your old horse ? You 
suggest the proper price and I will buy your horse.” The 
king replied, “As you please. Do please give me the expenses 
of my household for to-day and I will sell you the horse in lieu 
of that” (in so abject a situation the king was). Though it 
was settled at only ten annas the king was given a full rupee 
by Sarada. The king may he said to be lucky enough in 
making this transaction. The favour of the goddess in the 
shape of caressing it with her hand cured the gout of the 
old horse. Then Dhulakutya rode on it and the Pakshiraj 
horse began to run like the wind. Saraswati bade the horse 
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to carry the prince to the 84 holy places so that the horse’s 
name may be uttered by all in praise. “ Now I shall know,” 
she said, “how much speed you have acquired. You will have 
to return here only after a short while” (lit. after a second). 
On hearing this the horse fiercely neighed and flew across 
the sky towards the holy places. The prince first bowed to 
the bank of the Jamuna, the banian tree (under which 
Srikrishna used to play on his divine flute) , and the son of the 
lord of Braja-land (i.e., Srikrishna). He also bowed to the 
Radha-kunda (tank with the associated with the name of 
Radha), Syamkunda (tank bearing the name SySma or 
Krishna), and the place of Rasa-play (played by Krishna 
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with the Gopis). The chief gods Brahma and Siva 
also wished to have the dust of the footprints of the places 
(so covetable places they were). The prince perambulated 
round the foot-prints of Kanai (Srikrishna) and bowed to 
them and rose to the sky (on horseback) to visit the god 
Govinda (Srikrishna) of Gaya. He showed his respect to 
Nilmani (Srikrishna) of Nilachal and Gora (Chaitanya Deva) 
of Navadwipa after which his horse carried him to Prayaga 
and Haridwara. He next visited the same Lord of Gaya 
(Srikrishna) at Dwaraka and in this way he visited the 8fc 
holy places on his horse. After this in an instant the horse 
stood at the feet of the goddess (Sarada) . All the people 
of the world witnessed this feat and uttered repeated 
shouts of praise. Listen, the horse which lately could not 
move at all (due to gout) now performed this wonderful 
feat due to the Maya or divine power of the goddess 
Sarada. 
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King Subahu who at first took the goddess Sarada as a 
Brahman widow spoke to her thus: — “Oh Brahman lady ! 
Listen to me. Prom to-day you carry on the sovereignty 
of the place with your adopted son. You only provide me 
with my sustenance (lit, rice) as all are yours from now. I 
give up from to-day all my rights over my kingdom.” The 
king had then the knowledge that the Brahman widow was 
not a human being, . 

The goddess Saraswati smiled and replied : — 

“ Why, oh king, you exhibit your weakness (of mind) 
so much ? You bestow on me a kingdom which is devoid of 
any prosperity. Better you give me only a village on lease, 
which you cannot control as part of your kingdom.” The 
goddess thus took possession of such an outlying village 
and made a gift of it again to a Brahman. The goddess 
further managed to pay the royal tax from her treasury. 
The hired labourers began to cut the jungles and the subjects 
began to settle on the clear land. The king governed his 
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subjects just as Ramchandra did in the past. Dor a period 
of three years the people were allowed to carry on agriculture 
without paying the royal dues. In due course a town sprang 
up through the energies of the labourers in cutting the 
forests. These were all possible through the grace of the 
goddess Saraswati. She made her votary famous throughout 
the world. Dayaram Das begs to be under the shadow of the 
feet of the goddess (meaning her protection) so that mother 
Saraswati may show to him that very grace she showed to 
the king in the garb of a Brahman lady. 

(Here ends the portion published in the Typ. Sel., 
Part II.) 

The following portion is translated from the 0. U. MS. 
No. 3780. 
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Subjects iu large number settled in that country and 
the king continued to rule over them (paternally) just like 
Rama Chandra (king of Ajodhya). The kingdom flourished 
like Havana's city in the Eamayana story (Lanka) . The goddess 
wanted the services of the (architect-god) Biswakarma and 
remained in the house of the merchant. The goddess addressed 
the god as follows: — “Oh my son Biswakarma! do please 
construct a house of gold very soon. It is through misfor- 
tune that my daughters-in-law dwell elsewhere. To-morrow 
morning I shall bring them to my own house.” According 
to the wishes of the goddess Biswakarma constructed a house 
of gold very gladly. The beauty of the apartments of the 
house was enhanced by the use of gems, pearls and various 
precious stones. The pillars were made of glass bejewelled 
with gems and pearls producing multicolour effect. The doors 
were made of a peculiar wood (lit. Paras wood, i.e., touch- 
wood) and built very finely having all the episodes 
of Krishna’s life wrought on it. After erecting the 
beautiful palace the architect-god ViswakarmS reported 
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himself to the goddess Saraswati with folded palms. 
Biswakarma returned to his abode being rewarded with eight 
ornaments and a golden necklace studded with gems. 
Anantaram, Indrajit, Brindavan, Parikshit and his son 
Jagannath are my ancestors. It is due to their merits that 
myself (Dayaram) hare come to this world and have composed 
this song of Sarada. 

The goddess Saraswati thus erected a golden palace. 
She being accompanied by her daughters-in-law took leave 
of the merchant and forthwith wished to bring them to the 
new residence in the morning. She took with her horses, 
palanquins, servants and serfs and soon went to the merchant. 
She said, “ Oh merchant, listen ; I am going to take away my 
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daughters-in-law. Let your fame and good reputation 
increase through ages. You gave us shelter in your house. 
So, enjoy long life. Like you there is no other giver 
in this world.” On hearing this the merchant with all 
his family fell at the feet of the goddess. After consoling 
all Saraswati left the place and the five girls got into their 
Dolas (palanquins) in no time. The ladies of the merchant’s 
household began to weep (at this sad separation) as if Janaki 
(flam chandra’s wife) was leaving (the hermitage of Valmiki)* 
Bheri, Turi, Singa, Kada, Mohari, Vladal, Jagajhampa, 
Jaydhak and Mridanga were played upon on the occasion 
and all the town with its bazar was astir on hearing the 
sound. There was such a sound that people thought that 
perhaps an army has invaded the place. In this 
splendid state the girls reached their own houses and sentries 
were posted at the gate. The goddess Narayani now 
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'started to celebrate the marriage ceremony of the prince. 
She respectfully invited the king on the occasion. She also 
invited all the inhabitants of the town including the ministers, 
merchants, guards and the poor men. All people came to 
the place of celebration on hearing the news. The attendants 
of the goddess also brought women-folk with the help of a 
Brahman. A Brahman made the brides perform the ceremony 
of “ Adl^bas.” Then the bridegroom sat under the canopy 
(lit. and married the princesses with the bridegroom’s 

head-dress ( ) on the head. With the five princesses as 
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brides the marriage ceremony was finished and all blew the 
conches (signifying the end of the auspicious ceremony). 
Thus Dhulakutya married the five girls amidst great din 
and noise, chanting of the Yedic hymns and the sound of the 
musical instruments. Everything was done according to the 
Yedic injunctions and the assent of all the Brahmans. Now, 
listeners to this episode, utter the name of G-od Hari as the 
marriage is finished, and acquire merit thereby. Next there 
was the “Mower-bed” ceremony observed by the 

girls. Now, hear something of what befell in the morning. 
To accommodate the bridegroom’s party including the Kshatri- 
yas and the Yaisyas a fine seat was spread out. The king 
having suffered from ten Dasas (or adverse fortune) the 
goddess allotted him and the queen seats in the stable. 
The daughters-in-law could not recognise them 
there and this want of good feelings on their part 
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made the royal couple extremely sore at heart. The consort 
of God Vishnu ( Saras wati) now wanted to know the mind of 
the king and addressed the goddess Lakshmi (Kamala) for the 
purpose thus: “ You will have to begin cooking fifty kinds 
of dishes at three o’clock at night as many people of the earth 
will be fed on the occasion.” The goddess Kamala cooked as 
bidden by Saraswati. Then Viswakarma was bidden by 
Vishnu’s wife as such : — You do make dishes of gold for 
serving the meal as soon as possible. The batas and hatis (larger 
and smaller cups) and seats are all to be made of gold.” 
Vishwakarma made them all in a moment. Then Viswa- 
karma made earthen utensils for the use of the king. Every- 
thing was thus prepared for the occasion. Now listen what 
happened hereafter. People sat for the dinner in the 
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courtyards of no less than fifty-two houses. Every invited 
guest was given one golden water-bowl ( ^Tf1% ) and a seat 
while the goddess Kamala made the meal ready on a golden 
dish. There was the sound of <! Jaya Jaya” (lit. victory or 
success to the host) everywhere by the invited guests and 
nothing more could be heard by reason of this shout. How 
shall I describe the fifty kinds of curries whose taste was like 
nectar and which were eaten by the people with relish. After 
filling the golden vessels ( ) with betels prepared with 
camphor, Ehulakutya addressed the assembled people thus : 
“ To everyone one golden dish and one golden jug ( or 5ft1% ) 
are given as presents.” So all the men left the place and 
Dayaram composes this song (to describe the above). 

There was much profusion of the things that were taken by 
the people. It was only comparable with the Bajasuya Yajna 
performed by Baja Yudhisthira. The king and the queen 
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looked repeatedly out of the stable to find out when the 
prince will feed them. “It is a pity that we shall be given 
dinner in this way. We never imagined that we shall lose our 
proper places for such a long time (lit. for ages).” Sitting on 
the same seats the king and the queen were conferring in this 
way and they could not recognise their daughters-in-law. 
Even the prince could not recognise his parents. As a result 
of which he put before them earthen dishes. The goddess 
Kamala then served them with food rather discourteously. 
The king inwardly chafed a good deal but felt at the 
same time the pangs of hunger. Thus treated the king (with 
the queen) left for his palace and conferred about the situation 
with his ministers. His ministers devised ways and means as 
to how the king will give trouble to the Brahman woman (the 
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goddess Saras wati in disguise) and as to how he will plunder 
her riches. They said, “ Nothing is impossible for a king to do 
and his orders must be carried out. We must fathom to-day 
how much pride the Brahman woman possesses.” It was due 
to Bibhisan’s special advice that Rama could cut the ten heads 
of Ravana in a battle (so the ministers’ advice will take good 
effect). Forming the plan the king ordered his men to invite 
the five princesses and the prince (to his house) . The mother 
of the world (Saraswati) entered the royal palace first and the 
five princesses with the prince reached there in the evening. 
The king said, to all the gate-keepers : “ Listen to me, oh gate- 
keepers and sentinels ! see that the women of the bridegroom’s 
household do not escape. If the Brahman woman tries to 
escape, (the instruction of the king is that) you are then and 
there to decapitate her.” On this command the Kotowal 
(Police-Prefect) guarded the house being extremely careful. 
The feeding of the Brahmans was finished in the palace of the 
king. People who visited the king did not understand 
why the Brahman lady together with the prince and the girls 
were thus imprisoned. Looking towards the big batch of soldiers 
that surrounded the prince’s abode, the prince stared wildly 
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and exclaimed that he and his ladies were undone. The ladies 
began to weep imploring for mercy and wished to test the 
might of the goddess. The prince said that the girls under his 
charge would he looted. They were afraid like a doe before 
a forest-fire. On hearing such solicitations, she (the goddess) 
replied : — “ What mischief the troops and the king may do 
unto you ? ” She invited the goddess of sleep and as a result 
even the crows slept, not to speak of the human beings. The 
mother (goddess Saraswati) took her daughters-in-law to her 
own abode which meant to the rescued girls as if they -were 
born again from the womb of their mother. 

On learning from the Kotowal (about the escape) of the 
princesses the king trembled in rage. “Tell me, by what route 
the prince and the princesses escaped. Oh vile person! I 
shall execute you in the ‘Hasan’ (execution-ground),” As the 

king ordered the execution of the Kotowal on account of 
the escape of the princesses, he (the Kotowal) being helpless 
began to pray to the god Krishna just like Sudhanna (of old), 
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saying, “ He whom I served so faithfully becomes now my 
slayer.” In order to save the Kotowal (from the ire of the 
king) the mother Kokilbahini herself descended to the northern 
execution-ground (lit. north Masan). She said, “ Listen to me, 
oh fool of a king ! give up your pride. This Kotowal saved 
the life of your son. If you kill the Kotowal then it will he 
such an act of injustice that mother earth will hardly 
be able to bear it. Listen to the previous history of your 
son. The Kotowal was once ordered to decapitate the 
prince. He never took him to the execution-ground but 
killed a jackal in his place and thereby saved him. 
Your son thenceforth remained in the forest for about 
twenty years, when he suffered much. The daughters 
of the king of Vaideha (lit. Vaidarbha) being princesses 
were (at that period) prosecuting their studies. They 
kept the prince well in their service. They gave unto 
him the charge of ‘ dust and reed ’ (lit. Dhulakutva) for 
twelve years. All the fair girls called her by the name of 
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Dhula-kutya. Adoption of such a name may be compared to 
the name ‘ Govinda ’ given to Sree-Krishna. These girls 
once performed the worship of the goddess Saras wati and 
through the influence of ‘ yoga ’ the prince (then Dhulakutya) 
kept himself awake throughout the whole night. "When I 
was returning to Baikuntha (my heavenly abode) from the 
place of the princesses, your son kept me under bondage. 
These girls are daughters of a kulin king. I played tricks 
with them. Many kings of your status solicited matrimonial 
alliances with their family but still the king (the princesses’ 
father) did not enter into any such alliance. I created a 
false river and a swift-going boat (lit. Pakshiraj-boat). 
The princesses and the prince took their seats on it and 
being guided by wind the boat reached swiftly a place 
six months’ journey in course of the same night — the 
time taken being about two hours and a half. Everybody 
knows how the marriage of the princesses with the prince 
came about. The prince came to you many times still, 
oh hateful king, you could not recognise your own son. 
Therefore you suffer misery. Listen, oh vile king ! Ajamil 
received the grace of the god Krishna through his son and 
daughter-in-law. This story (of Ajamil) is very interesting 
as recited from the Bhagavata. You thought of your son as 
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illiterate. But no Pandit (learned man) like him will be 
found in the three worlds. This prince in his previous life 
did not pay the requisite fees of his teacher after finishing 
his studies. It is for this reason that your son felt so much 
pain. For what reason, oh king, will you kill the Kotowll ? 
It is his merit that brought to you your son and daughters- 
in-law. You did not know of this so long, for which I. 
disclose these things to you now. Now you enjoy the felicities 
of domestic life with them. I am going back to 
Baikuntha to the god Krishna.” On hearing this, the 
king at once fell prostrate at the feet of the goddess Sarada 
( i.e Saraswati). The Baja in folded palms worshipped her 
and said, “ This land is purified by the dust of your feet. 
My son and daughters-in-law have also come to the royal 
palace as the night passed away.” Dayaram Das solicits the 
(protecting) shadow of your feet, O mother. Let the com- 
passionate mother show compassion to the chief singer (lit. 
“ Nayak — meaning the poet himself)’. 
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The king farther said, “ That you are Kokilbahini, 
(goddess' Saras wati), how could I know? The episode 
remains famous in Kalinga.” The king after making enquiries 
of the Kotowal about his son addressed the goddess as 
follows : — “ Tor a period of twelve years the Brahman 
(teacher) used to beat the lad and as the result of such treatment 
he became quite emaciated. Still he could not acquire 
learning. The incidents gradually spread everywhere and 
you mother still heaped insults on the boy. It is due to the 
good fortune (lit. piety acquired in previous life) of the boy 
that the Kotowal acted as his father (all results of his merit) 
and saved my son’s life. All these incidents are nothing 
but the result of your power of creating illusion. Listen 
carefully, mother : this body I submit to your feet. This 
palace of mine has been sanctified by your presence ” and in 
these terms the king worshipped the feet of the goddess. 
Witnessing such devotion on the part of the king, the goddess 
became pacified and delivered unto the king the princesses 
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(so long kept under her charge). The queen saw the 
daughters-in-law and adorned their fair persons with five 
bejewelled ornaments (lit. i.e., five ornaments 

made of five kinds of gems). The (poet) Dayaram Das sings 
of the goddess Kokilbahini meditating about her in his mind. 
He also solicits pardon for all shortcomings from her. 
Bringing the daughters-in-law in great joy, the king rewarded 
the Kotowal by bestowing on him one-half of his kingdom. 
The prince addressed the Kotowal as his foster-father and 
remarked, “ What can I hope to do with my limited 
merit to clear up the debt of gratitude that I owe to 
you? ” The prince bowed unto the Kotowal and talked 
to him in this strain. He nest bowed unto his parents. 
Then the boy saluted the feet of his relations, friends and 
other well-wishers. All the stores of gold of king Subahu 
were then distributed among the Brahmans, still it 
was seen that the store remained full. All these (i.e., 
the stores remaining intact without anything falling short) 
were due to the favour of the goddess Saraswati. In 
an auspicious moment the great king Subahu worshipped the 
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goddess Sarada with full sixteen items of worship. The 
injunctions of the Yedas, the Brahmans (priests), the method 
of worship, the golden temple, and the bejewelled throne of 
the goddess were all arranged and followed by the attending 
Brahman (priests). 

A tap rice, sugar, ghee, the “ Pani-Phal ” (a kind of 
fruit), the juice of sugarcane, cocoanuts, various “ Naibedyas*’ 
(offerings), sweets (in great quantities), uncooked rice, various 
juices, fruits and roots — were all offered to the goddess. 
Dbup and Dhuna (resins) were burnt and their glow brightened 
the place. The king thus worshipped the goddess Sarada. 
All the people of the world then shouted, “ Glory be to this 
king.” The finishing touch to the occasion was given by the 
offering of betels and camphor. Now, as the ceremony 
was finished, immersion of the goddess in water was duly 
performed and all uttered the name of god Hari, After this 
was over ‘ JPrasads ’ or remnants of the offerings were 
distributed among the votaries. These increase the wealth, 
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male children and fame of the participators day by day. 
He who listens to this song, the goddess SaradS (blesses 
him). 
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Introduction 

We do not know when and by whom the doctrine of sphota 
was first promulgated. There is no reference to it in the sutras 
of Panini nor in the varttikas of Katyayana. But in the Pan. 
Su. VI. i. 123, there is the name of a grammarian named 
Sphotayana. The name may suggest that the grammarian was 
an exponent of the doctrine of sphota. 1 It is, however, Patanjali 
who for the first time appears to make a reference to sphota in 
his epoch-making work on Sanskrit grammar, the Vyakarana- 
mahabhasya. Therein he acknowledges in clear terms the dis- 
tinction between two kinds of word (iabda )— permanent ( nitya ) 
and created (karya) ; 2 and it is with reference to the former that 
he uses such epithets as “abiding ’ L (dhruva), “unchangeable” 
(kutastha), etc., epithets that are ascribed to Brahman with 
which Sphota has been identified. But Patanjali has not 
only hinted at sphota by noticing the distinction referred to 
above; he has also actually used the term in his work and has 
given us a definition of the same. Thus Patanjali observes a 
distinction between sphota and sound by holding that the 

1 Of. 8 pitot ay anas sphota pratipadanaparah vaiyakaranacaryah. PM. on tbe Pan. Su. 
m. L 123. 

2 kirh pnnar nitya6 sabda ahosvit k ary ah. MB,, Vol* I» p* 54, 
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latter is only a quality of the former and serves to manifest it , 1 
And he defines sphota as what is perceived by the auditory 
organs, apprehended by the intellect, manifested by sound and 
pertaining to ether . 2 

It is Bhartrhari , the celebrated author of the Vakyapadlya, 
who, to our knowledge, is the first grammarian to have presented 
to us a systematic treatment of the conception of sphota. 
Bhartrhari has looked at sphota from two standpoints — meta- 
physical and empirical. From the metaphysical standpoint, 
Bhartrhari conceives Sphota as identical with the Brahman of the 
Vedantists, the material cause of the phenomenal world. From 
the empirical point of view, sphota is an indivisible sentence 
which is expressive of sense. Ilis attitude towards word, syllable 
and letter is that they are no better than mere artifices 
resorted to for the purpose of helping the subject to grasp the 
indivisible character of sphota. 

It is, however, a fact that the doctrine of sphota as conceived 
by Bhartrhari has not been elaborately discussed and t he phi losophy 
underlying it has not been presented before scholars in a 
systematic form. And the reason for this is not far to seek. 
The subject is intricate and, to add to the difficulty, the 
materials available are too scanty to guide the student in his 
study of the knotty problems. In this connexion, let us state 
that in the Benares edition of the Vakyapadlya , we find that 
three different commentators have written their commentaries on 
the three different chapters of the work and that a commentary 
from the pen. of one single commentator on the whole of the work 
is not yet available to us . 3 Of the three commentaries again, the 
one on the first chapter is not at all elaborate. Even the newly 

1 evam tarhi sphotas £abdo dhvanis lab higmiah. MB., Yol. T s p 517, 

2 Srotropalabdhir buddhiairgrahyafc prayogepa'bbijvalitii &ka*a<3e£as kihhl). Op cit, f 

p. 87. . ■ 

3 The commentator on the third chapter says in more places than one that he has 
written a commentary on the Erst chapter, but the work h m,t available, (C/. )fiana;fieyai- 
va ’vidye tx brahmakanda eva prapancena ’yarn arfeho ’sraabhir nirnltah ; HcL, p. 92. Also 

Hel., p. 89 ; p. 91 ; p. 132,) ’ -hey.- . ■ ee • Vi-Ah 
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published commentary oil this chapter (edited by Pandit 
Carudeva Sastrin) is not of much help. Fortunately for us, 
the commentary on the third chapter is rather full and is 
thus of great help for the understanding of Bhartrhari’s 
philosophy. 

In our present thesis, we have for the first time tried to 
construct Bhartrhari’s philosophy. In the opening portion of 
the first chapter, we have pointed out that Bhartrhari seems to 
be out and out a monist and further that his monism appears, to 
all intents and purposes, to run parallel to Sankara’s monism. 
Bhartrhari, however, is reticent with regard to the question 
whether his Absolute is of the nature of bliss. It has been 
very cogently established by the Vedantist dialecticians that 
a spiritual entity must partake of the character of bliss ; other- 
•wise, the spiritual character cannot be advocated. 1 * But it would 
be a bold step for us to suppose that Bhartrhari was conscious 
of this logical necessity of admitting the identity of consciousness 
with bliss. We would rather leave it an open question. 

We have further shown in the first chapter that the Agamic 
conception of & tabdabrahman is different from Bhartrhari’s con- 
ception of the Ultimate Reality. To quote Mm. (lopinath 
Iiaviraj : ‘ c There is no denying the fact that there is some slight 
difference between the two systems regarding the character of 
Yak, in so far as one holds it to be independent and self-subsis- 
tent, while the other makes it a power subordinate to the sub- 
stance with which it is identical.” 3 

In the second chapter, we have fully explained Bhartrhari’s 
conception of sphota — its relation to sound ( dhvani ), its mani- 
festation, and other allied issues. 

In the third chapter which is divided into three sections, we 
have discussed the polemics which have been given rise to by 

1 anandatve jnanata j&anatayam anandatvaiii vidyate nirvisSankam i 

saty apy evam na ’tirek&vaka&at? purre tattve jSanasaukhyopapatfceli 11 
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the doctrine of sphota — how the doctrine has been criticised 
by the rival schools of philosophers, specially the Mfinftrasakas 
and the Naiyayikas. In the third section of this chapter, 
we have specially stated the advantages of the grammarians’ 

theory. 

In the fourth chapter which is also divided into three sec- 
tions, we have successively studied the positions of Kumarila, 
Sahara and Jayanta in detail and have attempted from the stand- 
point of the grammarians to meet the charges levelled against the 

doctrine of sphota. 

In the fifth chapter, we have given an account of 
the classification of sphota as found in later standard works. 

In the sixth and last chapter, we have cited Yedic texts in 
support of the theory of sphota and have concluded with the 
statement that the philosophy of sphota, like all other Indian 
philosophies, ends in mysticism ( sadhana ). 



CHAPTER I 

Conception op Sabdabrahman 
1 . Bhartrhari’ s Philosophy 

In the history of grammatical thought in India Bhartrhari 
is a most outstanding figure, second only to Patanjali, the 
author of the Vijakaranamahabhasya. Though Helaraja, the 
astute commentator of the V akyapadiya , the monumental treatise 
on the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar by Bhartrhari, points 
out that the school of grammarians .beginning with Patanjali 
adheres to the principles of monistic thought , 1 we think, we are 
not far from the truth if we say that it is Bhartrhari who should 
be looked upon as the most representative exponent of monism 
in the realm of grammatical speculations in this land of ours. 
It is worthy of note that Bhattojidiksita in his well-known work, 
the fiabdakaustubha, says in so many words that Bhartrhari 
while dealing with the nature of word (sabda) incidentally dis- 
cussed the illusory creation of the objective world from the 
Eternal Verbum or Sabdatattm or Sphota with a view to helping 
the student to comprehend the nature of Brahman as discussed 
in the Upanisads. And he further states that by drawing 
an analogy between Sabdatattva and Brahman , Bhartrhari has 
found out a precious gem in bis quest of an insignificant cowrie . 2 
According to T mirtrhari, the Word is on a par with the Absolute 
Brahman of the monistic school of A'edantic thought — like 
Brahman it is all-pervasive and is deathless and without any 
beginning ; 8 and as Brahman cannot possibly transform itself 

1 darsitam ity advaitanayavalambibhir bhasyakaraprabhrfcibhih. He!., pp. 179-80. 

2 varatikanvesanaya pra?rtfca£ eintamapim Jabdbavan iti YasistbaramayanoktSbbapa- 
kanyayena sabdavicaraya pravrttas san prasangad advaite aupanisade brabmany api vyufc- 
padyatam ity abbiprayena bkagavan bhartrharir vivartavadadikam api prasarigad vyuda- 
padayat. Sab. K., p. 12. 

3 Vide expl. of anadinidhanam. NM., p. 5B1. 
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into the forms of this gross world but is only taken to appear as 
the product, so the Word in Bhartrhari ’s conception only appears 
as the objective world. Thus Bhartrhari says that the Absolute 
Word is one and immutable, but when it undergoes the first 
evolution, it seems to bifurcate itself into two — the denoter 
(vacaka) and the denoted ( ccicya ), the name and the nameable . 1 
The Absolute Word qua denoter is also called sphota while the 
same qua denoted is malulsattu. Now, both the denoter and the 
denoted should be looked upon as the two aspects of the One 
Ultimate Reality and, therefore, identical in essence. And it is 
worthy of note that this order of the denoter and the denoted 
exists only in the empirical plane— the transcendental reality is 
far beyond the range of the name and the nameable. Cut when. 
we do not soar in the transcendental plane where all distinctions ' 
sink into nothingness and the Absolute reigns in its entirety, 
when we speak in terms of this gross material world, w j e 
assume that the first evolutions of the Absolute have undergone 
further evolutions and we conceive a denoter or name for each 
denoted or nameable. 

Let us see how Bhartrhari explains the evolution of the 
Eternal Yerbum as the material world. Bhartrhari opines that 
the Eternal Yerbum is possessed of an infinite number of midis 
or powers which come out of it and stand apart, as it were, under 
the influence of another Supreme midi (power), the Zeitgeist 
(Time-Force) or kalct-hldi as it is called, and these powers are 
but the source of the phenomenal world in its various phases. 2 3 
Harivrsabha, the commentator on the first Yipter of the 
Valcyapadiya, observes that the Eternal Yerbum is not limited 
by time as time only functions in the plane of phenomenal exis- 
tence. When the Absolute W ord ceases to evolve into the 


1 ekasyai ’va ’tmano bhedau sabdarfcha? oprfchak .sthitau I V&k, XL 31 . 

2 avyuhata kala yasya k&Iasaktirn upasrifcah [ 

jamnadayo vikaraa sad bhavabhedaaya yonayah j| Yak. I. 3. 

3 nityanam hi sthitaii sahakarinyai; kllasakter waparo nu vitiyue 

p. 97. ' 


Har. (CS-), 
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objective world, the Time-Force lies absorbed in it and has no 
function to discharge. It is only when the Word-Spirit under- 
goes formal transformation that the Time-Force is found to 
make its appearance and its task lies in bringing out the various 
other powers that lie embedded in the Absolute. Bhartrhari’s 
conception of this Time-Force is that it is an inherent ( samamya ) 
force of the Absolute, that it exerts its influence in bringing into 
play the other powers of the Eternal Yerbum . 1 Taken by itself, 
the Time-Force is an unreal fiction which cannot be described 
either as existent or as non-existent . 2 3 4 5 But Bhartrhari has spoken 
of yet another power of the Absolute and this is called avidya. 
Helaraja describes it as being possessed of a twofold function, 
■viz., veiling and projectmty. Thus avidya is described as 
nescience or darkness that covers the light of the Absolute and as 
the power that presents the unreal phenomenal world in its 
various forms before the individual soul . 8 It is again pointed 
out that the individual soul is but the limited form of the 
Absolute as conditioned by avidyflJ It is only through a proper, 
realisation of the nature of the Ultimate Reality that the indivi- 
dual soul can aspire to get rid of the limitations which have been 
imposed upon it by the influence of avidya. 5 The stupendous 
hoax of this objective world will fade away leaving no trace 
behind when the individual soul in its naked giory will stand 
face to face with the Transcendental Reality. Thus the differ- 
ence of nature between avidya and Time-Force is easily intelli- 
gible — the former shuts out the vision of the Ultimate Reality 
and exhibits the phenomenal world, while the latter presents the 
phenomena in temporal succession only . 6 * We have already 

1 tarn sabtira samav&yakkyam saktlnam upak§ri;um i Vab, III. 10, p, 101. 

2 tattvauyafcvabhyam satfcvasatt vab by am anirvacya. Ha 1 *, p. 3, 

3 (i) apraka^as ta tamo ’vidya. Hel, p. 89. 

(«) aridyavaSad vyavastha nanarupa drsyate. Op. cit. f p. .130. 

4 drasta ’pi jlvatma ’vidyakrtavacchedo niyatah. Op. tit., p. 92. 

5 vicarena ’vidyavilaye brahmaibanistliafcadar&anam. Op. cit., p,. 89. 

6 brakmana bhedavabbasanara ^widyakrtam. fcatrai ’va kramabh&sa nam kalakhya- 

svatantryasaktikrtam eva, Op cit., -p. 136. 
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pointed out that Harivrsabba calls the Time-Force a false appear- 
ance and it is remarkable that ITelaraja thinks that the aridija, 
too, is no better than a false principle . 1 

There is abundant evidence both from the text of Bhartrhari 
and from the commentaries that Bhartrhari ’s philosophical 
position is strictly monistic . 2 The phenomenal world is 
only a false appearance superinduced upon the foundational 
reality of Brahman by the operation of aridyh and Time-Force. 
These two principles, though existing from eternity in close 
touch with the Absolute, are not co-ordinate existents — they are 
essentially as false as the phenomenal world which is their 
product. The position so far is on a par with the monism of 
Sankara in whose philosophy Brahman is the only reality, 
though maya as the cause of illusion is associated with it. But 
this maya is not a reality and as such does not detract from the 
monistic character of the Ultimate Reality. But there seems to 
be a fundamental difference between the two in their metaphysi- 
cal nature of the Absolutes. Although the Absolute of Bhartrhari is 
one unqualified and undifferentiated unity of existence just like the 
Brahman of Sankara, Bhartrhari conceives Brahman to be of the 
nature of an infinite number of powers and potentialities which, 
however, are in their essence identical with their substratum . 2 

1 avidya ’pi satattvanyatabhyam parasya Vinirvacya. Hel, p, 182. 

2 U) yafcra drasfca ca drgyafi ca damn a 6 ca vikalpiiam ( fasyai *va ’rthasya satyatvaih- 

sritas trayyantavedinah il Vak. Ill, p. 132. {if) Har. interprets *i kart a* in tie sense of 
false appearance as in dreams and says that- the Absolute does' not forsake its 
own nature while passing through evolutions. Vide Har. on Vak. I. i. |/;i) svanikaya- 
siddhadbyasadar&anairayena Hel 9 p. 1G. u’r<) na ea pari^atidareariSbhiprlyerul ’yarn 

vikarasabdo ’nityatvaprasahgad, api tu vivar tapary ay o’ yam. Op. cif„ p. 31. (r) gva- 

dar£anara vivarfcam siddhantayitum aha. Op. cif, p. 184. i.vi) sample ea pa^yantfrupSTpSTS 
’^SFSabdabrahmamayl ’ti brabmafcaltvam &ibdat paramarthikan na bhidyate Op cit . p. 91. 
Hel. says that what persists in the countless phenomena of the world is the Truth or the Ulti- 
mate Reality. This Truth is Consciousness, the Brahman of the Vedan lists, which is equated 
with Sphota or Sabdatattva. Apart from the aforesaid references in the Vak. and its com- 
mentaries, we find that Jayanta in his Nydyamahjari says that if sphota be regarded as a cons- 
cious principle there is little difference between Advaitavada and Sabdabruhtnavada : Cf, 
vibhntvam iva cetanafevam api Sabdabrahmano varpyate tarhl ’dvarasyai ’va aabdabrahme *ti 
nama krfcam syat. M,, pp. 535-36. 

3 £abdata»fctve brabmapi...atmabhuta6 saktaya\u Har,, p. % 
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The Absolute is one but is conceived to be an infinite plurality 
of Saktis or powers. These Saktis are as real as Brahman be- 
cause they are one with it. Sankara, however, would not lend 
countenance, to such a conception of a plurality in the Absolute 
Unity as the identity of unity and plurality is not logically con- 
ceivable. Thus Bhartrhari’s Absolute is a supra-logical or 
rather , alogical principle. It will be rather unfair to Bhartrhari 
if we conceive his position to be a qualified monism ; because, 
the ontological difference of Saktis is emphatically denied by 
him. 1 The pluralism of the saktis is rather the representation of 
the logical mind conjured into existence by the necessity of the 
laws of logical interpretation and is not a metaphysical plural- 
ism. So metaphysically the Absolute of Bhartrhari is strictly 
a monistic principle and the pluralism is only a logical construc- 
tion serving as the priiis of the phenomenal plurality. 2 

But we have found passages where ITelaraja speaks of all 
Saktis as quasi-real in character, and if the plural number be 
supposed to include even the Saktis which are called eternal, the 
monism of Bhartrhari will be parallel to Sankara’s position, 3 the 
only difference being that there is no evidence to prove that 
Sphota, like the Brahman of the Advaita Vedanta, is possessed of 
a blissful character. 

2. Agamic Conception of Sabdabrahman 

We have carefully represented Bhartrhari’s conception of 
Sabdabrahman, but let us point out that the Agamic conception 
of Sabdabrahman is not identical with it. 4 In the Tantras we 

1 afca eva *vidya3akfcibrahniapor bhede na dvaitapattih, Hel., p. 1.72. 

2 atmlya eva 6aktayo yogyatakhyas tathavidhas santi, Op. tit p. 34. 

3 ' tattvanyatvabhyam anirvacya hi 6aktayah. tatho’ktam — 6akfclnam vasfcurepatve 

tatfcvanyatvavicarana | yujyate, kalpitanam tu yuktadvayavikalpifca II Op, cit. t p. 102. Mark 
the plural in “ Salctayah ** and “ Sahttnam.*'- But, in another context, Hel. definitely says 
that 41 all '* powers are false : anirvacya hi bhedabhedabhyam sarva& saktayabu Hel., 
p. 172 (under 61. 27). 
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come across two forms of Sica, the nirrjuw and the saguna-. 
And therein it is stated that Mti emanates from the latter who 
is endowed with the wealth of existence, consciousness and bliss . 1 
The relation of Sakti to Sict has been described in various ways. 
-j§akti is the divine nature of Ska by which he realises his own self. 
Punyananda in his RuMakaldvdasii explains the point by means 
of a beautiful simile. 8ita is like a handsome king who while 
looking at his reflection in the mirror of Midi knows it to be his 
own self. 2 Idyanatha views Midi as the power by which 8k a 
Kbits himself and appears as the world of objects. n Abhinava- 
gupta opines that 8ica assumes the state of Midi lor purposes of 
self-enjoyment. 4 

We are told that the creative impulse of oioi inseparably 
connected with sakti assumes the form of a bindu, a highly 
subtle entity and comprising three g iotas/ Hindu is again des- 
cribed as the state of Midi in which the germ of action sprouts 
increasingly and so it has been viewed as the proper condition 
for creation. 8 Bindu again divides itself into three aspects — 
gross, subtle and extremely subtle — and they are respectively 
called bindu, nada and Inja. Raghavahhatta carefully points out 
that the two bindus spoken of above are not one and the same 
thing — the one is the cause (kdranu) while the other is the effect 
(kdrya). 1 Now tUe kanjabiiuht is the conscious aspect of the 
karanabinda while the blja is its unconscious aspect, and the 
resultant of the conscious and the unconscious aspects is re- 
presented by nada. 8 When bindu bifurcates itself, there 

1 ST. I. 7. 

2 yathS ka£cit raja Visnudaras avatmBbhimukha4tijiUavA*whiidtimt?ii«J sv^waprati- 
bimbam samy&k pras&ailkgya tatpratibirnbuin .iha*n iti jaimli, a varii pararn j£vA?Q ’pi 
avSdhTnabhfifcarii svafcmasaktim saoiyag avabkya svaavarupam avagawhati. t'oui, wider 
KKV., 61. % 

3 praka4o ’nanyato bhavas avatantrycdlasakevalab 

pariccMnnabmika 4aktii fombbyr ' \ll\, 41. \h 

4 devo bhoktai Va kathyate 1 TL, IfL 193, /IC..- 

^ __ 5 tafco bindurupam avyaktam trigunam jayat^ VdLM, p, 111 

8 nadabmdu srstyupayogavasthau. Louu under s’h L 7, 

7 efcau nadabinda prafchamoktuoudabmdtibbyaw mjm Utk&fyurfipau, Op, eii* t L 8, 

8 3fSLM.,p .142, ’■ 
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happens to arise an indistinct sound which the teachers 
of the agamas call sabdabrahman . 1 This sabdabrahman is 
identified with para v ak. Nagesa says that Sabdabrahman is 
nada in which there is no distinction of letters and syllables, 
which in its nature is a cognition, which is the particular state 
of soldi suitable for creation and the resultant of consciousness 
and unconsciouness . 2 3 In the Tantras this Sabdabrahman is 
said to be the kundalinl Sakti that resides in the individual living 
being . 8 

When nada becomes manifested a little, the internal air 
which reveals it comes up as far as the naval region from the 
muladhara, the seat of para rale or nada, and this stage is 
called the pasyanti which can be comprehended by the mind. 
Both para and pasyanti are highly subtle stages and are cognised 
by the yogins through indeterminate and determinate cogrTitions 
respectively. The next stage after paiyanU is madhyamci which 
is revealed as soon as the air comes up to the region of the heart. 
It is also described as being subtle in nature for it cannot be 
perceived by persons other than the one who utters it and that 
again only when lie has shut his auditory organs . 4 The next 
stage is the vaikhari which is the form of speech spoken by 
human beings. It is produced by the internal air as it passes, 
through the throat and finally reaches the mouth. 

Nada or par'a vak, according to Trika writers, is nothing 
different from vimaiSa Sakti. Thus vimarSa, nada or para 
vak has the characteristic of an infinitely subtle kind of speech. 
Ramakantha describes nada as being in its nature an inner 
discourse ( anlassamjalpa ) which is the root principle of all kinds 
of speech . 5 The Trika writers describe the nada stage as the 

1 bMdyamanat parad binder avyaktatma ravo ’bhavat I 
sabdabrahroe’ ti tarn prahus Barvagamavisaradali !I ST. I. 11-3.2, 

Also PS. I. 43. 

2 VSLM., p. 145. 

3 tat prapya kn^idalirupam prapinam dehamadhyagam I ST. 1. 14* 

4 VSLM., p. 148. 

s 3ST. Kar., $1. 10, and com. thereunder. 
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white and yellow liquid in a peacock’s egg where the limbs of 
the bird and its variegated colours ‘ remain in a form of total 
non-distinction.’ In the pasyantl stage the order of the denoter 
and the denoted (■ vdcakavacijabhava ) is not prominent and sakti 
stimulated by her self-dependence is anxious to be externalised . 1 
Vatulanatha views -pasyantl as identical with the seer when it 
assumes the form of the yet unstruck sound, is undifferentiated 
and possesses all the letters in their germinal state, like unto 
the seed of the banyan tree holding the banyan . 2 3 * One point 
to be noted in this connection is this that while -Nagesa describes 
madhyama as the form of the unstruck sound, Anantasakti 
regards pasyantl as such . 8 In the madhyama stage, the order 
of the denoter and the denoted is not yet fully expressed but can 
be comprehended by the intellect. Anantasakti says that the 
madhyama form of speech holds the group of letters as the pod 
does the grains. In the final stage, viz., the vaikhan, the 
above order becomes completely* ^expressed. We may conclude 
this section by pointing out that Bhaskara in his Lalitasaha- 
srandma illustrates the gradual evolution of vdk in an admirable 
manner. The para form is mere sound (ndda or dabdahrahman) . 
It is the potentiality of growth and development lying dormant 
in the seed. Pasyantl is the seed about to sprout. Madhyama 
is the particular stage when the seed has burst open and two 
small leaves have just appeared, and vaikhan is when the leaves 
are separated but joined at the root. / , -wS 


1 Com. under TL.» III, 336. 

2 Com. under VNS„ No. 7. 

3 svayam fcu karn apidha ne . . . gruya ma na . VSLM., p. 148. 

Also sai ’va ‘nahatanadasvarapatam avapta. Com. under VNS, 


CHAPTER II 

Bhartrhari’s Conception of Sphota 

TWO KINDS OF MATERIAL WORDS 

In the opening chapter of the Vakyapadiya known as 
Bmhmakanda, Bhartrhari discusses the nature of sphota, its 
relation to sound ( dhvani ) and its various aspects and manifesta- 
tions. In his answer to the important question — “What is word 
(sabda) ?” Bhartrhari says that the grammarians (sabdika) 
have recognised two kinds of words — or, to be more precise 
in our statement, two kinds of material words ( upaddna-iabda ). 
Of these two, the one is said to be the cause of sound (dhvani), 
while the other is described as being associated with meaning or 
import . 1 The former is called sphota which lies in the 
intellect and has been compared to the light hidden in the fire- 
sticks (arani) , 2 3 * Light is self-luminous — it does not require any 
assistance to manifest itself ; on the other hand, it is a fact that 
while revealing itself, it reveals others as well . 8 Thus it is that 
light dispels the darkness which envelops the diverse objects of the 
world and consequently makes it possible for us to cognise them. 
It is only when light has removed the veil of darkness that the 
various worldly objects present themselves to our view. Bhartrhari 
says that sphota, likewise, is self-revealing (svaprakaia) and 
when it manifests itself, it serves to manifest sound as well. 
This self -revealing character of sphota, as set forth by 
Bhartrhari particularly, goes a great way to explain the identity of 
Sphota with Brahman — the thesis worked out by the grammarians 
with great ingenuity. 

1 dvav apadanagabdesu gabdau sabdavido viduh I 

eko nimittam 6abdaoam aparo ’rfche prayujvafce 11 Vak. I. 44. 

2 arapisfcham yatha jyotih prakasantarakara^am I 

tadvac chabdo ’pi buddhisthag 6rufcmam karanam prthak 1 Op. cit., I. 46. 

3 grahyatvam grahakatvarL ca dve sakfci tejaso yatha I 

tathai ’va sarvasabdanam eta p^thag a^asthite U Op. dt, L 65. 
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Next we turn to explain the nature of the other kind of 
material word ( upadana-sabda ). To the grammarians the 
meaning of any word is not something absolute or unquali- 
fied in character. It is their contention that both the word- 
element and the sense-element constitute the meaning of a word . 1 
For purposes of grammatical operations it is necessary to admit 
that the word-element is more prominent than the sense-element-, 
for there we are primarily concerned with the former. But 
outside the province of grammar where we are concerned only 
with objects (artha), the relative prominence belongs to the 
sense-element and the word-element is looked upon as an attri- 
bute of it, the two together comprising a unified whole which 
is the meaning of word. To the grammarians it is the Word 
which has been described as the material cause of worldly 
phenomena. And as it is a truism that the material cause persists 
in its manifestations or transformations, it is quite in the fitness 
of things to suppose that- the Word also abides in the different 
objects of the world which are said to be its different manifesta- 
tions. To be explicit, clay which is but the material cause of the 
jar is found to persist in the latter when the same is made out of 
it. Likewise the Word persists in every form of its manifesta- 
tions. 

It should, however, be pointed out in this context that of 
these two material words ( upadana-sabda ), the one (viz., sphota ) 
which causes sound, is strictly worthy of the designation ; while 
the other (that is, which enters into the import) is so called by a 
transference of epithet. To be clear, it is not an upadana (the 
material cause) but an up&deya (given in the effect ). 2 

The question that next arises in this connection is the one 
relating to the nature of the relation subsisting between the 
two types of material words. Bhartrhari answers the question 
by recording the views of different schools of philosophers. 
Those who believe with the Naiyayikas and the Vais'esikas that 

1 vaiyakarananam 6abd&r£bo *r$ha ity abhyupeyatam. HeL, p. 17. 

3 vacaka ixpadanasvarupavan . ifei. spadeyo ?a samudaya upadaaah. Har»* p. 20. 
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the cause and the effect are different in nature, will admit that 
the two material words are not one and the same thing — they 
cannot discover the identity of the one with the other. But, 
those who acknowledge, with the exponents of Monistic Vedanta, 
that the material cause and its transformation are but one and 
the same thing, that the two are identical in nature, will surely 
say that the two material words are but aspects of one and the 
same principle . 1 

RELATION BETWEEN WORD AND SOUND 

Having described sphota as the material cause of the multi- 
tudinous forms of the world, Bhartrhari explains fully the 
position of Patanjali, the author of the MahdbMsya, who draws 
a distinction between word and sound as hinted at before. 
Bhartrhari says that the relation between sound and word is 
one of the helperjmd the helped ( anugrdhaka-anugrahya-bhyva ). s 
Sphota is said to be revealed by sounds that are produced by 
means of different efforts (pray atm). Now, the problem that 
arises in the event of this supposition may be summed up in the 
following way. In a preceding paragraph, we have spoken of 
the self-revealing character- of sphota. Sphota manifests itself, 
and along with its self- manifestation, the sounds are revealed 
as well. But with the supposition that sphota is manifested 
by sound, it appears that the self-revealing character of sphota 
ceases to function. The anomaly, however, presents itself to 
those who fail to grasp the subtler truth underlying the whole 
point. And, we think, a clear exposition of the proper position 
will remove all the difficulties that are found to make their 
appearance that way. Sphota, like Brahman of the Vedantists, 
has been described as self-revealing in nature. But, just as we 
finite beings with our various limitations cannot have a vision 
of the Ultimate Reality, viz., the Brahman, which is also of a 
self-revealing character, without the help of cognitive instruments 
(pramdna) that alone can remove the veil of avidya that shrouds 

1 yak. I. 45. 2 Op. at., 1, 47. 
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it, so sphota though self-revealing in nature, cannot be cognised 
by us unless sound reveals it ; it is owing to our innate ignorance 
that we cannot cognise a self-revealing entity like sphota 
without an extraneous assistance. It is for this reason that • the 
position that sphota is manifested by sound is not at all incompa- 
tible with the one that sphota manifests itself and sound as well. 

We think, we have so far clearly explained the apparent 
anomaly that crops up from a casual perusal of Bhartrhari’s 
position. And if it is once clear that Bhartrhari approaches 
his subject not only from the transcendental but also from the 
practical view-point, taking notice not simply of the metaphysical 
nature of the Ultimate Reality, the Word-spirit ( sabdabrahman ), 
but also of the fact how that Reality is in our practical life 
realised by the finite human beings with the gradual dawning 
of right knowledge ( vidya ) and the corresponding disappearance 
of ignorance (avidya) to which every individual is more or less 
subject, we may go a step farther and explain how the ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the cogniser ( jmtr ) is responsible for 
transferring the attributes and properties of sound to sphota 
to which they do not in reality belong. 

Thus according to Bhartrhari, sphota is one and eternal 
and neither the question of sequence ( Urania ) nor of plurality 
(bahutva) can arise in the conception of sphota. It is sound 
( dhvani ) or nada as it is differently called which is produced 
at different moments of time ; and the notions of sequence and 
plurality that really pertain to sound are wrongly attributed to 
sphota . 1 We have already stated that sound reveals sphota, 
and what happens in this case is that the properties of the rnani- 
festor find their reflection in the manifested and the finite human 
intellect which is blurred by ignorance fails to understand the 
real state of affairs. Thus, strictly speaking, sphota has a 
permanent and indivisible character ; but, because it is a 
spiritual entity requiring the aid of sound in the process of 
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its manifestation before the finite minds, the character of 
sound invariably colours the real nature of sphota. To be 
more explicit, it is sound which is either short or long, palatal, 
cerebral or nasal. But sphota, in reality, always remains 
unaffected — it is unchangeable. The confusion only arises with 
us who cannot apprehend sphota without the help of sound. 

Bhartrhari has clearly explained this fact with apt illus- 
trations. Thus he says that the moon shining above in the 
blue canopy of the sky is one and fixed, but when she is reflect- 
ed in the dancing ripples of the lake down below, do we 
not see a thousand and one moons all moving about in the 
water ? 1 What is one appears to be many, what is fixed appears 
to be unsteady and full of movement. It is practically impos- 
sible on our part to imagine that the moon shining above is one 
and fixed when our eyes are riveted on the ripples that have 
caught the reflection. Likewise, sphota or sabdatattoa is one 
and eternal a n d the character of plurality or of sequence is but 
superimposed on it. So long as sphota lies embedded in the 
intellect, it is like the fluid in the peacock’s egg (mayurandarasa- 
vat) with all its potentialities lying hidden . 2 At that stage, 
sphota is one and divisionless —it is a homogeneous entity. 
But, as soon as we feel the necessity of conveying our thoughts 
to others, sphota finds its expression through sound in the shape 
of letters, words and sentences, and as this is the practice cur- 
rent from time immemorial, we confuse the real characters of 
sphota and sound, and in the absence of a proper and correct 
understanding of the real position, we invariably fail to dis- 
tinguish between the two and their individual characteristics. 

We have said above that sound helps sphota in its self- 
manifestation and Bhartrhari tells us how this ‘help’ is rendered. 
Bhartrhari has recorded three different views on this point 

1 Yak. I. 49 and com. thereunder, 

2 Op. cit . , I. 51. 
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» including one of Ms own. According to some, sound is produced 
by the vocal apparatus and when it is cognised by the audi- 
tory organs, it becomes instrumental in manifesting sphota . 
There are others who opine that sound at first reveals sphota 
which is subsequently comprehended by the auditory organs. 
But there is yet another view- according to which sound prepares 
the auditory organs to be receptive and serves to reveal sphota as 
well . 1 Bhartrhari seems to be an upholder of this last view. 

We should not think for a moment that the three views have 
been recorded by Bhartrhari for the purpose of making a parade 
of his erudition and scholarship. The Mimamsakas, as we 
shall see later on, do not acknowledge sphota, but they believe 
in the eternality of words and their manifestation through 
sound. Now Kumarila has said that the manifestation is pos- 
sible in three ways : it is possible through a change ( samshara ) 
in the word itself, or through that of the sense-organ (the ear), 
or through that of both . 2 Sahara, of course, has of the 

first alternative and his position has been str ^ .iticised by 
Santaraksita, the celebrated Buddhist scholar, 1.. nis Tattvasam- 
graha . 3 If we closely study the views of Bhartrhari and Ivuma- 
rila' referred to above, we shall find that they agree in saying 
that the manifestation of word is possible iu three ways — 
they only differ in this that word to Bhartrhari means sphota, 
while to Kumarila it is the combination of letters. Now let us 
see why the two great masters opine that the manifestation may 
be in three ways only, neither more nor less. The point is that a 
particular action sometimes acts upon or benefits the sense-orga” 

( indriya ), while at other times, it is the object ( visaya ) and no. 
the sense-organ that happens to enjoy the fruit of an action, 
and als o there are occasions when the action helps both the 
sense-organ and the object. 

1 ak. I. 79 and com, thereunder. 

2 Chap. 6u\ “ Sabd anityata * * SV., 51-2. 

3 SB. under &S, I. I 6. And TS. } 6h 2509, 
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Let us explain our point by means of appropriate illustra- 
tions. Concentration of mind or the application of collyrium 
enables the eyes to see objects. In either case, therefore, it is 
the cognitive instrument that enjoys the benefit. But when 
the ground is watered and we perceive some smell, we cannot 
say that the watering of the ground has benefited the sense- 
organ (viz., the nostrils) in any way. The water has evidently 
contributed some attribute to the ground whereupon the smell 
heretofore unperceived, can be perceived now. This is a case in 
which the object and not the sense-organ is benefited. Let us take 
another instance. We light a candle and the eyes become 
competent to perceive an object hitherto hidden in darkness and 
the object too becomes fit for being comprehended by the eyes. 
In this case, it is not possible for us to deny that the object has 
been benefited. For it is a matter of common knowledge that a 
person standing in the open air where there is ample light, can- 
not see an object lying in darkness . 1 This is an instance of both 
the sense-organ and the object having received benefit from the 
light. Bhartrhari, likewise, maintains that sound being produced 
not only makes the auditory organs receptive but reveals sphota 
at the same time. 

THE COMPREHENSION OF SPHOTA AND SOUND 

Having fully discussed the nature of the relation that sub- 
sists between sphota and sound, Bh artrhari proceeds to take up 
the problem — How are the two comprehended ? He states 
four different views on this point. Thus he says that 
according to some, sphota is cognised as identical with sound ; 
the two cannot be comprehended separately with their individual 
distinctions completely kept apart and not intermingled . 2 
Bhartrhari’s representation of this view has found a happy 
elucidation from the pen of Harivrsabha who says that just as a 
piece of crystal appearing crimson in contact with a crimson 
japa flower ( Hibiscus Rosasinensis) , cannot be conceived without 


1 VSk. I. 80-81. 


2 Ibid , I. 82 and the com. thereunder. 
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the colour contracted from the flower, so sphota cannot be com- 
prehended without the characteristics of sound that invariably 
find their reflection in the former. According to the second view, 
the comprehension of sphota does not require the cognition of 
sound as a condition. The advocates of this theory seek to explain 
their position by saying that it is an established fact that 
the attributes or properties of the sense-organs are not required to 
be known for purposes of the cognition of the object ( visaija ). We 
have already seen that Patanjali describes sound as the attribute 
of sphota, and it is contended, therefore, that sound is not required 
to be known prior to the cognition of sphota though the former is 
said to be indicative of the latter . 1 There are again a few thinkers 
who believe in the metaphysical existence of sphota but are of 
opinion that though existent, it is not perceived on account of 
the distance separating it from the cognising subject, We 
know that distance prevents perception of remote stars. Others 
do not deny the perceivability of sphota, but think that dis- 
tance does not remove it entirely from the ken of perception. 
It 'ails to be perceived as a distinct entity . 2 

Of the four views recorded above, the third and the 
fourth ones cannot obviously find favour with Bhartrhari. 
For, he has specific discussion on the nature of the com- 
prehension of sphota, that is, whether it is distinct or 
otherwise. In his opinion, sphota is comprehended and 
completely too. As for the second view that sound cannot 
be cognised, it may be said that Bhartrhari cannot have 
any sympathy for it. For, he has himself raised the problem 
whether when sphota is maintained to be the denoter {vac-aim), 
there is any justification for admitting sound as well ; and in 
his answer to this problem he states in clear terms that the 
existence of sound cannot be disowned in view of the fact that 
it is directly perceived. It is for this reason that we are inclined 
to think that the first view is Bhartrhari’s own and the 
explanation is in perfect accord with Bhartrhari’s doctrine. 

1 and 2 Yak. I. 82 and com. thereunder. 
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THE COMPREHENSION OF SPHOTA 

Bhartrhari, next, passes oil to consider the problem how 
sphota is comprehended. Sphota , as it has been said before, is 
regarded as an indivisible unit. Now it is argued that the 
oneness pertaining to padasphota, vdkyasphota or varnasphota 3 
cannot be satisfactorily explained on the assumption that sound 
reveals sphota. To be explicit, it is contended that we are re- 
quired to make separate efforts to produce different sounds which 
in their turn reveal padasphota, vdkyasphota or varnasphota, as 
the case may be. And as we are, therefore, constrained to 
admit that the different letters are comprehended in succession 
and not simultaneously , the comprehension of unity pertaining 
to padasphota, vdkyasphota or varnasphota seems to be quite 
impossible. 

Bhartrhari discusses this particular point with his 
characteristic insight and his observations throw a flood of 
light on the implications of the theory of sphota as understood 
and explained by him. Let us study the view-point of Bhartr- 
hari by means of a concrete example. Let us take the 
time-honoured illustration of padasphota, viz., gauh (cow). 
Bhartrhari observes that each one of the three sounds or letters, 

* g,’ ‘ au ’ and 1 h,’ reveals the same padasphota, and it will be 
wrong to suppose that the padasphota which finds its expression 
through the medium of the three sounds, different in nature from 
one another, is different on each occasion. It is the one and 
the same sphota that is manifested by each one of the 
three successive sounds. And Bhartrhari strengthens his point 
by means of apt illustrations. Thus he says that each time 
a particular Yedic section ( anuvaka ) or a particular verse is read, 
we do not seem to have the experience that we are reading a 
new anuvaka or a new verse quite different from what has been 

1 The conceptions of these three terms have been fully explained in the chapter on the 
“ Classification of Sphota.” 
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read before. Thus, with each reading the notion of distinction 
disappears yielding place to the idea of identity. Likewise, in 
the present case, each sound serves to manifest the one and the 
same pcidasphota, and consequently, the apprehension that the 
idea of unity cannot be obtained in the case of padasphota, 
vakyaspliota ,' and carmsphota, is absolutely without any 
foundation . 1 

We must- note, however, that there are outstanding diffi- 
culties lying in the way of such an explanation. Thus in the 
particular instance cited above, when it is a fact that each one 
of the three sounds is quite competent to manifest the required 
sphota, we do not see any reason why we should make efforts 
to produce all of them. In his answer to this particular diffi- 
culty Bhartrhari unravels the deeper implications of his 
favourite theory. Thus he says that the sounds that are 
produced in succession, respectively leave their impressions on 
the mind, and it is the final sound which together with the 
previous impressions completely reveal sphota. ~ This statement 
of Bhartrhari is highly significant and deserves careful and 
intensive study to reveal the deeper truth of his conception. 

All the different sounds preceding the final one serve to 
give rise to cognitions enabling the eogniser to understand 
sphota only in an indistinct manner and sowing also the seeds 
of impressions calculated to determine sphota in a complete 
and distinct way in future when all the sounds are produced. 
Thus the final sound which is accompanied by the previous 
impressions (of the preceding sounds) as influenced or coloured 
by the indistinct manifestations of sphota from the preceding 
sounds and in which the complete manifestation of sphota lies 
as in an image, will give rise to a clear, distinct and complete 
cognition of sphota. To be explicit, the first sound reveals 

1 vak.l. 84. Also trtli on SS., si. 18. 

3 nadair ahit&bljayam antyena <lh vanina saba j 

avrttaparipSkayam buddhau £abdo ’v&dlmryale U Vak, L 85* 
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sphota only in an indistinct manner, and the same sphota 
finds more and more distinct expression through the medium of 
successive sounds till at length it is completely and definitely 
manifested with the perception of the final sound. That being 
so, we can no longer say that the successive sounds are not 
necessary when the first sound is endowed with the power of 
manifesting the sphota . 1 

We think, we have correctly expressed the view-point of 
Bhartrhari, and it seems that the position is free from all ano- 
malies. But the opponents as yet do not give ground and raise 
further difficulties to thwart the position that Bhartrhari has 
taken up. Thus they say that what is manifested by each of 
the sounds in varnasphota, padasphota or mkyasphota as the 
case may be, is but a letter and nothing else. Thus for in- 
stance, in the case of “ ganh ,” the first sound does not 
reveal in an indistinct way the required padasphota in 
question nor does the second sound reveal the same in a 
more distinct way. The point is that the three sounds reveal the 
three letters, ‘ g,’ ‘ au’ and ‘ h’ respectively and not the 
padasphota as contended by Bhartrhari. The grammarians may 
argue that the sphota is not revealed in its own nature when 
the individual letters are pronounced; it is then revealed in the 
shape of letters ; and it is only in the final stage that it comes 
to be presented as sphota. But it has been strongly urged 
that such a supposition is hardly justified, on the ground that the 
initial appearance of padasphota as letters and the invariable sub- 
sequent manifestation of its reality are mere postulations) lacking 
adequate proof to substantiate them. Thus it is laid down 
that wherever something appears to be different from what it 
really is, we must show cause to account for the abnormality. 
In the present case, however, we cannot satisfactorily explain why 
a particular padasphota will be at first manifested not as such 
but as something different from it. We cannot maintain 

T Vide SS., pp. 129-33. 
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that the sounds will be responsible for this unexpected appearance 
for the simple reason that they have been described to be giving 
us the knowledge of the reality, viz., padasphoia. It is hardly 
justified to say that what gives us the knowledge of the reality 
is also competent to give us the knowledge of the appearance ; 
for the same cause can never give rise to two different effects 
under the same circumstances. 

Moreover, it is a well-known fact that in all cases of the 
knowledge of the appearance, there cannot be any law restricting 
the appearance to showing itself invariably in the same form. 
Thus it is a matter of common knowledge that the rope or the 
mother-o’ -pearl does not of necessity appear as a snake or a 
piece of silver respectively. It is not uncommon that, the rope 
is mistaken for a line of water or the mother-o’-pearl for some- 
thing other than the white metal. Further, w 7 e cannot even 
maintain that a particular object should at all times j.a variably “ 
appear as something else. It is obvious that the rope is not 
always mistaken for a snake or the mother-o’-pearl for a piece 
of silver by all men alike. 

Bhartrhari, however, has anticipated all these objections 
advanced by his opponents, and he has set forth convincing 
arguments to baffle those of his antagonists. Thus he says 
that it is a fact that objects do appear as something quite 
different in nature from themselves on various occasions. The 
tree appears to be an elephant when it is seen from a long 
distance ; and when a man enters a dark room from outside 
where there is much light, he mistakes the rope for a snake. 
But on more close and careful observations at subsequent 
moments of time, the tree is recognised as such and the rope 
ceases to look like a snake any longer . 1 So we must remember 
that careful observations on several occasions enable us to 
cognise a thing accurately and in its proper form ; and that being 
so, we can scarcely afford to dispense with these observations as 


1 Vak. I. 90. Also SS., 41. 19 and vrlli thereunder. 
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being totally unnecessary and futile. On this analogy, Bhartrhari 
says that vakyasphota appears as something different from itself 
when the first sound and the following ones excepting the final 
are pronounced ; it is when the final sound is uttered that 
vakyasphota appears in its real form . 1 It may be argued 
here that in cases of error, there is similarity between the reality 
and its appearance ; but in the present case we cannot explain 
why vakyasphota is not revealed in its own nature when the 
first sound is pronounced. Mandana in his Sphot.tsiddhi and 
following him, Vacaspati in h is commen tary on the Vyasabhasya 
of the Yogasutras'ol Patanjali, have stated that the efforts required 
to produce a sound that manifests an isolated letter on the 
one hand and the one that serves to reveal a varnasphota, a 
padasphota or a vakyasphota as the case may be on the other, are 
somewhat similar in nature ’ and it is because of this similarity 
that the latter appears as the former . 2 ft is said that the 
effort required to produce a sound revealing the letter ‘ h ’ is 
different from the effort necessary for uttering the sound 
which reveals the varnasphota “ han or the padasphota 
“ hcmanam for the ‘h ’ in “han-" or “ hamnam’’ is 
not a mere isolated unit having a reality by and in itself 
but finds its realisation within the whole. That being so, 
it becomes clear why the effort necessary to produce a sound 
that reveals an isolated letter is different from the effort needed 
to produce a sound that manifests a varnasphota , a padasphota or 
a vakyasphota. But as there is similarity between the two efforts, 
it becomes explicable why the latter appears as the former in spite 
of their differences. 

The grammarians further point out that it is sound and 
sound only that serves to show sphota as letters in the first 
instance and subsequently in its real nature- And as they do not 
postulate any other phenomenon to account for the appearance, 

1 Vak. I. 91. 

2 SS., si. 20. Also corn, on YSB. III. 17. 
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it is intelligible why the appearance invariably happens in the 
same way. 

Bhartrhari has studied the aforesaid problem more intensely 
and has thrown further light on the inner significance of the 
position that he takes up. . It is admitted on all hands that the 
knowledge of a number, say, £ three,’ depends upon the knowledge 
of its preceding number, viz., ‘ two.’ But certainly the. knowledge 
of the number * three ’ is different from that of ‘ two,’ and hence 
when the knowledge of ‘ three ’ is obtained, we cannot say that 
the knowledge of . £ two ’ is also present. Mow when the 
knowledge of £ two ’ is indispensably necessary for the knowledge 
of ‘ three,’ we are constrained to admit that the knowledge of ‘ two ’ 
appears to be present, though if is not actually so and gives us 
the knowledge of * three.’ And it is a matter of common knowledge 
that even appearance is capable of giving rise to real consequences. 
A man may die of heart-failure from the false knowledge that the 
rope is a snake. Coming to the point, we may observe that 
sphota is manifested by the first sound but we fail to understand it 
on account of the limitations to which our intellect is subject. 
It happens that with the perception of the first sound, sphota 
appears to be nothing other than a letter , 1 but the knowledge of 
letter which is an appearance after all, serves as the medium 
giving us ultimately the knowledge of sphota. 

Bhartrhari further substantiates his position by pointing 
out that whatever happens must pass through definite stages in 
course of its development or manifestation. Thus the seed goes 
through several stages before it turns into a tree. The milk, too, 
before it changes into eurd, gradually changes its form rill 
the transformation is complete. Similarly, sound reveals 
sphota and before the latter is fully manifested, we must seek to 
realise it step by step . 2 But Bhartrhari does not stop here. 
In fact, the whole truth remains unsaid if he does not explain 
his point more fully.. And Bhartrhari states, with all the boldness 
and perspicuity that he can command, that the process in which 
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sphota has been said to be revealed is postulated only to explain 
how the ordinary individual understands sphota.. But it is a 
fact that the sages to whom the Eternal Light of Sabdabrahman 
has manifested itself, always understand sphota without "going 
through the course described above. To them the first sound 
manifests sphota fully and completely. The reality dawns at 
the very outset and the question of appearance cannot arise under 
the circumstances. To understand sphota with the perception 
of the first sound depends entirely upon the understanding power 
of the cogniser. Those who cannot understand it with the 
perception of the first sound must try to realise the same by 
some means or other, and whatever these means are, they have 
their own value in so far as they enable us to have a vision of 


the reality. 



BHARTRHARI ON PATANJALl’ S CONCEPTION OF SPHOTA 

Bhartrhari has criticised the views of those who interpret 
Patanjali’s conception of sphota in a different way from what 
he himself has said. Thus it is said that sphota means a class 
( jati ). Patanjali has spoken of the eternally established rela- 
tion between word ( Sabda ) and import ( artha ), 2 and when he 
says in that connexion that word is eternal, he means that 
word-ness (sabdatva) is so. Now word-ness pertains to all 
words and is, therefore, regarded as a class (jati) and so it is 
said to be eternal. If word-ness be regarded as a class, it has 
been maintained that word-individuals ( sabdavyakli ) are sugges- 
tive of word-ness. In other words, it is the individuals ( vyakti ) 
that serve to manifest the class (jati). According to this view, 
therefore, the word-individuals should be conceived as being on 
a par with sounds which according to Bhartrhari manifest 
sphota .* Bhartrhari, however, does not accept this view. To 
him, word is not a class (jati) but one indivisible unity. 

1 Vak. I. 86. Also SS., pp. 153-57. 

2 nityaparyays siddhadabdah. MB., Vol. T., p. 60. 

* Vak. I. 9i. 
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S PHOT A — IS IT AN ETERNAL ENTITY ? 

Bhartrhari, next, studies the views of some philosophers 
who opine that sphota cannot be conceived of as an eternal 
entity. It is -well known to a student of Indian Philosophy 
that there is twofold conception of word, some holding that it 
is revealed while others maintaining that it is produced . It 
is contended that in either case s word must be transient ; for, 
whatever is revealed or produced is of an evanescent character. 
The jar is revealed to our view by light and we know that 
the jar is subject to destruction. And it goes without saying that 
a tiling which is produced must die one day, Bhartrhari does 
not think it necessary to discuss the question of the production 
of word, but he makes a cogent answer to the statement that 
whatever is revealed must be non-eternal. Thus he says that 
it is an admitted fact that the class is manifested by the 
individual, but it is never held on that ground that the former is a 
non-eternal entity . 1 

MANIFESTATION OF SPHOTA— IS IT TENABLE ? 

It has been argued that the revelation of sphota as ex- 
plained by Bhartrhari is not justified ; for, it is an established 
fact that the manifestor and the manifested always reside in the 
same place (adhikaram). The light that reveals the jar must 
necessarily be present on the same spot where the jar is. We 
have never seen that the jar lying in our chamber is revealed to 
our view when a lamp is lit in another room separated from it 
by means of brick-walls or wooden partitions through which light 
cannot pass- If it is maintained that the relation between 
sound and sphota is one of the manifestor and the manifested, 
it follows that they reside in the same substratum. But, 
we know that sphota lies in the mind while sound is produced 

*: V5k.I. 98. 
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in the mouth, and as they, therefore, do not reside in the same 
place, we are hardly justified in saying that the aforesaid rela- 
tion subsists between them. 

Bhartrbari steers clear of the difficulty by asserting that 
the analogy does not hold good ; for, it is only in the case of 
concrete substances (murta) that the imposed condition is 
necessary. But as neither sphota nor sound has any concrete 
existence, the said condition cannot be legitimately demanded . 1 

I 

TWO CLASSES OP SOUND 

Having carefully explained the nature of sphota and its 
relation to sound, Bhartrbari draws a line of demarcation 
between two classes of sounds. And he says that sounds are 
of two types, one prdkrta (the original sound) and the other mikrta 
(the derivative transformation). The former is one without 
which the unmanifested sphota cannot be comprehended, 
while the latter enables the manifested sphota to be comprehend- 
ed for longer and longer lengths of time without any cessation . 2 3 
Though nada and dhrnni are generally regarded as one and the 
same thing, Bhartrbari distinguishes between the two, and he 
says that the notion of sequence attributed to sphota is after 
all due to nada while it is the prdkrta sound that determines 
the question of shortness or length. And it should be remem- 
bered that the question of rapidity or prolongation is to be 
decided with reference to the mikrta sound . 8 The procedure 
seems to be an elaboration of the main thesis that sound is only 
indicative of the metaphysical sphota and the differences of 
sound do not have any bearing on the nature of sphota. When 
we say that a word is short or long, we only ascribe the attri- 
bute, viz., shortness or length, attributes pertaining to prakrla 

V 


1 Vab. I. 97. 

2 Op. tit., I. 75-78. 

3 Op. cit., I. 102. 
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sound, to sphofa which is one and indivisible. The nature of 
vaikrta sound has been explained by Harivrsabha in the following 
way. When we beat a drum, the sound produced is heard from 
a long distance, but when we strike a gong, the sound reaches only 
a short distance and is heard for a long time without cessation. 
The difference in the nature of the two sounds explains the 
conception of vaikrta sound. 1 Prakrta sound, on the other hand, 
is what serves to manifest .sphofa and is confounded with sphofa 
by the average man and philosophers of the opposite school. 

DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF WORD (SAP.DA) 

Bhartrbari concludes his observations on sphofa by referring 
to the three well-known theories about the nature of word. It 
has been said by some that the internal air striking against the 
different vocal organs assume the state of word ; while there are 
others who believe that word is made up of physical atoms ; but 
Bhartrhari following in the wake of Patafijali, observes that 
word is nothing but internal consciousness. 2 Patafijali in bis 
Mahabhasya on Pan. Su. I. iv. 29 has made the suggestion that 
the internal consciousness remains in the form of subtle speech 
and when it becomes manifest, it takes the form of word. 

The first theory stated above is a very old one and we find 
that the ancient phoneticians speak of the internal air as the 
creative factor of word. 3 Sahara has rejected the theory on the 
ground that if words were air-products, we should have felt the 
air-atoms by touch. 4 The Naiyayikas, too, have controverted the 
theory by pointing out that if words -were air-products, they 
could be cognised only through the tactile organ. The auditory 
organ cannot be supposed to be made of air-atoms and as such it 
would be perfectly incompetent to envisage words. Moreover, if 

1 Har. on Vak. I, 104. 

2 vSyor^nunam jfianasya iSabdatvapaltir isyate j Vak. J, 108. 

3 I. 109. Also tafcha ca siksakara ahnr vayur apadyate sabdatarn. SB., 

pp 90-91. : ■ ai'v/p 1 

4 na ca vayaviyan avayav&n sabde safca& pratyabhijanimah syac ced evam 

spar^anena upalabbeinahi. Loc. cit. 
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words or sounds be supposed to be made up of air-elements, 
they would be non-eternal. If words be conceived as the 
products of an aggregate of air-atoms or if they are thought 
to be attributes of air-atoms, they would be imperceptible like 
the tactile properties inhering in the same atoms. But none 
of these alternatives can be entertained as a plausible theory 
simply because air-products are invariably perceived through 
tactile sensations and certainly it would be absolutely futile to 
make out that words or sounds are possessed of tactile, properties 
— a supposition for which there is no warrant in experience . 1 2 

The grammarians, however, do not believe that word is 
made up of air particles inasmuch as word is an eternal entity. 
It is sound or dhvani which is believed to be modifications of an 
airy substance. The objection of the Naiyayika that airy part- 
icles cannot be perceived without their tactile qualities, does "ot 
seem to be cogent, as there is no restriction that all the qualities 
of a particular substance should be cognised together. Only 
those properties which are evolved, are amenable to perception ; 
otherwise, the non-perception of the colour in hot air could not be 
explained. The next objection of the Naiyayika is that sound 
cannot be cognised through the auditory organ if it is believed to 
be airy ( vayaviya ) in nature., because sense-organs are com- 
petent to perceive those qualities alone which belong to-substances 
kindred to that of which the sense-organs also are constituted. 
Thus the eye perceives colour because colour is an attribute 
of fire which is also the formative principle of the visual organ. 
So, if sound be believed to be a property of air, it would be 
incapable of being perceived by the auditory organ as the latter 
is not made up of air. This objection has not been anticipated 
by the grammarians and so we do. not know the precise answer 
they might return to it. 

1 N. Ku. II, pp. 33-84. ;■ 

2 There are texts which seem to suggest that sounds are products of air. But we think 
that these texts can be consistently explained if air is supposed to function as a manifesting 
medium ( vyanjaka ) and sounds are regarded as the properties of ether. 
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The objection, however, can be refuted if we think that 
sounds are properties of ether “ and that length and pitch, inten- 
sity and feebleness, are the properties of sounds and not of sphota 
which is revealed by them. The. objection of Udayana that these 
properties are invariably felt to be associated with words, and 
that the distinctive existence of word apart from sound is not 
perceived, and that therefore is no proof for sphota, lias been 
fully discussed and refuted. The alleged non-perception cannot 
be regarded as a sound argument against the possibility of sphota 
which has been proved by abundant logic, and the empirical 
evidence is after all inconclusive. 

Let us discuss the theory of the atomic constitution of word 
referred to by B ha rtrhari. Though the commentators have not 
thrown any light on this theory, we are fortunately able 
to trace it to the Jaina system of thought. The Jainas 
believe that words are material substances made up of atoms 
which are distinct from other material atoms in nature. These 
atoms have been designated as sound-atoms in order to distin- 
guish them from the acknowledged kinds of atoms, viz., air, 
earth, etc. The Naiyayikas have criticised this theory on various 
grounds. The first objection is that words made up of an 
aggregate of atoms are not conceivable apart from tactile qualities. 
But words are never cognised to be possessed of tactile pro- 
perties. The second objection is that if word were possessed of 
mass, it could not but be obstructed by a barrier. Thirdly, there 
is no experience of the parts of a word. Fourthly, being- 
possessed of corporeal magnitude, it should be felt to come into 
clash with other small particles and so should displace them. 
But none of these possibilities is seen to be the ease. ,, 

The Jainas, however, do not think these objection.', to be seri- 
ous obstacles to their conception. Words may be conceived to be 
possessed of tactile qualities though these qualities may by their 
very nature remain unmauifested and as such may escape detec- 
tion. This is quite evident from the fact that the perception of 
words is contingent upon the course of the wind and so with a 
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forward wind distant words are perceived and when the course of 
the wind is in a different direction, even proximate words are 
intercepted from coming within the range of our auditory organs. 
It is easily explicable if word or sound is supposed to be possessed 
of tactile properties like other material substances. The second 
objection, too, is unsubstantial. Because, the influx and efflux of 
odorous particles are seen to take place even in a closed area 
though these odorous molecules are acknowledged to be possessed 
of magnitude. If to escape this difficulty, it is assumed that 
these small particles are not prevented from effecting an entry 
through small apertures in the barriers, the same explanation 
can be offered by the Jainas. The third objection is also based 
upon a false analogy. Because, in such phenomena as a flash 
of lightning and the like, the parts are not distinctly felt. 
So the mere existence of parts is no guarantee for the perception 
of the same. Nor again, non-perception of parts can be 
construed into evidence of their absence. The fourth objection, 
too, does not seem to be convincing as the alleged consequence 
is not seen to take place when odorous particles effect their 
entrance into the nasal membrane. These particles in spite of 
their magnitude, do not shake the hairs in the nostrils. If 
extreme lightness is trotted out as an explanation in the case of 
odorous particles, the same may be accepted by the Jainas in 
the case of sound-molecules. 

The grammarians, however, refuse to accept the Jaina 
theory exactly on the same grounds on which the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika theory has been rejected. The postulation of an in- 
finite number of sound entities is in direct opposition to recogni- 
tion of identity of words. And it has been sufficiently proved by 
the philosophical investigations that word is not anything distinct 
from consciousness and as such it is spiritual in nature and all 
these theories proceed upon a misconception of the fundamental 
nature and function of word 

1 For the Jaina conception of word, see PNT, HI. 9 and the com. (RKT.) thereunder. 
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CHAPTER III 

Dialectics of Sphota 

1. A Critique of the Objections from the Nijaya and Mlmamsd Schools. 

NATURE OF WORD AND SENTENCE 

Jayantabhatta opens the chapter on the authority of word 
(sab da) as a cognitive instrument ( pramdna ) by starting an en- 
quiry into the nature of word and sentence. It is an established 
fact that sequence plays an important role in determining causal 
relation. And Jayanfca argues that it is absolutely a matter of 
common knowledge that the cognition of a word or a sentence is 
immediately succeeded by the cognition of its import. But the 
difficulty, with which we are confronted, lies in determining the 
nature of the two terms “ word and “sentence.” It is generally 
maintained that a word comprises several letters while a sentence 
is nothing more than an aggregate of a few such words. But 
on a critical examination of . the real position it will appear that 
the definitions cited above are not strictly scientific. 

VACASPATI’ S PRESENTATION OF THE GRAMMARIANS’ THEORY 

Vacaspaiimisra in his Tattvabindu has the most important 
observation on this point. He starts by saying that none can 
deny the fact that when several words constituting a sentence are 
cognised, we understand the import. But the point arises : is 
the sense expressed by the words themselves which are like so 
many -individual units or is it expressed by the letters consti- 
tuting those words ? 

1 The Mlmamsakas believe in the eternal and all-pervading 
character, of letters. And Vacaspati rightly points out that it 
•is for this reason that the Mlmamsakas cannot maintain that 
words admit of division into letters. The plain sense of 
Vacaspati’ s viewpoint may be expressed in the following way. 
It is a general rule that the magnitude of the whole ( avayavin ) is 
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greater than that of the parts ( avayava ) . But if the all-pervad- 
ing nature of letters is assumed and if letters be held to be 
the constituents of word, the magnitude of word would be 
greater than that of letters . 1 But as the latter magnitude 
is assumed to be ubiquitous, the position would become absurd ; 
for the composite word made up of such ubiquitous letters would 
come to occupy a magnitude which will be larger than that of 
the parts (i.e., letters). But even if it is argued that such a 
magnitude being inconceivable, the whole in this case will not 
be possessed of a greater magnitude, as both the whole and the 
parts possess the maximum magnitude ne plus ultra, this, too, will 
lead to a preposterous issue; for the relation of whole and parts 
between two ubiquitous substances is logically absurd . 2 3 4 5 

Vacaspati, next, examines the position of the Vaisesikas and 
says that if it, however, be assumed after them that sound and, 
for the matter of that, letter is the property of ether , 8 we can 
no longer maintain that letters form the constituents of words in 
view of the fact that attributes ( guna entities) have no title to be 
treated as the constitutive or the inherent cause (samavayikarana ) , 
a characteristic which invariably belongs to substances ( dravya 
Vacaspati next turns to the school of philosophers who 
opine that letters are formed of the molecules of air® and that 
they are destroyed as soon as they are produced. That being 
so, it is argued by the grammarians that we can never speak of 
the co-existence of letters which are said to build up a particular 
word. Let us, for illustration, take up a word {cow, for example) 
in which there are three letters. Now, it is never possible for us 
.to pronounce all the three letters at one and the same time. For 
it is a fact that the first letter dies out before the third one is 

1 parimanasya svasamanajatiyasvotkfstaparimapajanakatvaniyamSt. SM. under BP., 
kar. 15. 

2 avayavinynnaparimanafcvad avayavanam paramamahatan ca varnanaiii fcadanupa- 
pattel). TB., p. 2. 

3 akasasya tu vijneya6 6abdo vai^ejiko gunah. BP., kar. 44. - 

4 samavayikaranatvam dravyasyai’ve’ti vijneyam. Op. cit., kar. 23. 

5 This theory has been discussed at length in Chap. II, pp. 30-32. * 
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pronounced. Therefore it stands that the conception of a word 
a3 being the aggregate of several letters is something fictitious, 
since there can be no combination of things that are not 
simultaneously present. 

But this position involves a further absurdity. The indivi- 
dual letters that perish after they are uttered and do not persist 
up to the time the final letter is pronounced, cannot be regarded 
either as the constitutive cause ( samavaijikarana ) or as the proxi- 
mate non-inherent cause ( asamamyiMrana ) with regard to 
■word. Now the constitutive cause is that which enters into the 
composition of the product as a constituent factor. Or, to be 
precise, it is the persistent causal entity in which the effect is 
seen to inhere. And the non-inherent cause is that which in- 


heres in the causal entities and determines the effect, though it 
does not enter into its composition. Letters being momentary 
phenomena cannot enter as componental factors into the consti- 
tution of word. Consequently, the question of their being the 
constitutive cause of word cannot arise. And there being no 
co-existence among letters that are said to build up a word, they 
cannot be supposed to be the bearer of a relation — which is 
usually the non-inherent cause. In the circumstances, a word 
will be destitute of a constitutive and a non-inherent cause and 
as such, though a product, cannot be subject to destruction. 

Let us pursue the point in detail. It is an admitted fact 
that of the three causes contributing towards the production of 
an effect, it is the non-inherent cause which is the most proxi- 
mate; and it is a truism that the destruction of a product is due 
to the disappearance of the non-inherent cause. If the dis- 
appearance of the inherent and not of the non-inherent cause be 
regarded as the cause of the destruction of a product, such 
. entities as “aggregate of two atoms’" (dvyanuka) would come 
under the category of eternal ( nitya ) entities. A dvyanuka is said 
to be formed of two atoms ( paramdnu ) and as the latter are 
believed to possess an eternal character, they cannot be destroyed 
under any circumstances. That being so, dvyanuka will never 
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admit of destruction. Hence the Neo-logicians maintain that 
it is the disappearance of the non-inherent or the proximate 
cause and not of the inherent one that leads to the destruction 
of a product. Thus, whenever the connection between the two 
paramatius constituting a particular dvyanuka will be severed, 
the latter will cease to exist . 1 

To come to the point, we have already stated that the 
several letters which are said to make up a word, are pronounced 
in succession and as such the question of the non-inherent cause 
and consequently of its disappearance cannot arise. It is, there- 
fore, that Vacaspati points out that we cannot conceive of the 
destruction of a word which is said to have been produced. And 
to say that a thing has birth and no death is nothing more than 
a dogmatic statement . 2 * * * * 

From what has been said above, it becomes clear that 
conjointly letters cannot express the sense. And it is quite 
obvious that they are incapable of expressing the required 
import singly ; for, in that case, there will hardly be any justi- 
fication for using a number of letters when any one of them is 
sufficient for the purpose. 

The grammarians thus show the outstanding difficulties for 
those who opine that letters are expressive of sense. And in 
order to explain satisfactorily all the points at issue, they have 
themselves propounded their own theory according to which the 
sense is expressed by sphota which in its character is indivi- 
sible and is revealed more and more clearly by each one of the 
different sounds (or, different letters) in succession and finally 
and completely manifested by the last sound (or, letter ). 8 

1 asamavayikarapanasasya dravyana^ajanakatvat. Did. on SM. under BP., kar. 18. 

2 vayaviyavayavarabdhavarnavadinam apy a^ufcaravinasasilataya varnanam paras- 

param asah&bbuvam asambaddbanam avayavyarambhasambhavafc. no kbalv ete kramabha- 

vino Vayavinam va tadasamavayikaranam va vyatisangam bibhrati. abibhranas ca katbam 

avayava. vyatisakfca va. ekadravyasya ca karyadravyasya’ nnpapatter dravyavina^akararia- 

dvayabfaavena kjrtaka'nityatvaprasangat. TB. pp. 2-3. 
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We propose to discuss the merits of the theory in . course 
of our subsequent disquisitions. But it is necessary at the 
outset to know for ourselves the material grounds of objection 
put forth by those who oppose the theory. 

THE MIMAMSAKAS AND THE NAIYAYIKAS : THEIR MATERIAL 
GROUNDS OF OBJECTION 

Both the Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas vehemently criti- 
cise the theory of sphota on material grounds. The Sdbara- 
bhasya on the Mimamsasutra I.i.5. makes it sufficiently clear 
that the theory of sphota has been discarded by the Mimamsakas 
on the ground that it strikes at the root of some of the funda- 
mental principles of the system of their philosophy. It has 
been already remarked in a foregoing chapter that Bhartrkari 
understands by sphota, an indivisible sentence which is express- 
ive of sense. He has definitely stated that a word or letter has no 
reality by itself apart from that of the sentence. ’Following in 
his wake, the later grammarians of his school have said in un- 
ambiguous terms that vakyasphota is the only type of the 
denoter (vacaka), the other classifications of sphota being mere 
artifices resorted to for the purpose of enabling the beginner to 
comprehend the sentence as a totality by itself. 1 

The Mimamsakas point out that if the word, in parti- 
cular, be regarded as being fictitious and carrying no meaning 
of its own, such operations as uha, prasanga and tantra 2 

1 pade na varna, vidyanfce varpegv avayava iva I 

vakyat padanam aty&ntam praviveko na kaseana i! Yak. I. 73, 

Also : — 

vakyasphoto *tini§karse tistbati’ti matasthitih | YBS., si. 61. 

Also : — varpaspbo$&dInam %anksanivarfcakatvabhavad avasfcavatvam gasfcrlyaprakriyS- 
nirvahaya param siddhante tatsvlk&rali paramarfcliikafcvam tu vakyasphofasya. YBSD. 
under YBS., *1. 61. 

2 jjia j— prakrtav amnatasya mantrasya vikrtausamavefcarihafcvaya fcaducitapadantara- 
praksepe^a patha uhah. EVB., p. 21. 

Patanjali in his Mahabha§ya t has mentioned the manifold importance of the study of 
Sanskrit Grammar. He says that in the Vedic byrrms no word is found to have been used 
in various inflexions and conjugations, as the case may be, to suit various practical purposes 
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which they have discussed at length, become absolutely meaning- 
less. 1 

The Vedas sanction a change in the wording of a hymn 
according to change of circumstances. While discussing the 
question — “ Are Vedic hymns intended to convey any meaning? 
Sayana strongly maintains that the Vedic hymns are expressive 
of sense on the ground that it has been enjoined to make 
necessary changes in wording in the case of a derivative 
sacrifice. 2 It has been laid down in the TaittiriyahraJimana III. 
vi. 6. ii, that for purposes of a principal animal sacrifice, 
only one animal is sufficient and hence the hymn reads 
thus : — anv enam matd manyatam anu pita anu bkrata,. But 
in the case of a derivative sacrifice where two or more 
animals are required, the authorities sanction a change in 
wording and the term “enam” (which is in the singular) is 
replaced by “enau” (i.e., the dual) or “enan” (i.e., the plural) 
as the case may be. It is why Sahara remarks that the injunc- 
tion of the Brahmana — Neither “pita” nor “mats” should 
be increased (in the case of a derivative sacrifice), leads us to 
infer that the word “enam” is required to be increased and he 

for which they are enjoined. It is, therefore, that the priest makes necessary changes in the 
wording according to circumstances. This change in the wording is called uha. And it is 
for this purpose that a knowledge of the principles of grammar is necessary. 
Kaiyata explains the point by saying that in a sacrifice in honour of the Sun-god, 
the term “ agnaye V in the expression-agnate tvd jnstam nirvapdmi— should be 
substituted by the term u surydya: ■■ . 

Prasanga ' When a particular thing which is prescribed in count xion with a 
particular sacrifice, is incidentally prescribed in connexion with another we have 
a case of prasanga : anyoddegena anyadlyasya’pi sahanusthanam prasanga!?. JNM-., p. 6 66. 

Tantra -When a subordinate sacrificial act ( ahgayaga ) is prescribed only in* connexion 
with a number of principal sacrifices, we have a case of tantra : ubhaycddesena sakrd anus- 
thanam tantram. Ibid, p. 666. 

1 yatas sphotapakge hi niravayavarh vakyaiii niravayavasya vakyarthasya 
vacakam, -avayavaa tu padatmaka varnatmakai ca mrsabhuia iti’isyate. tatag ca 
padatadavayava^ritasyo ’hader mahavakyavayavantaravakyarthaprayajadyairitasya pra- 
sangatanfcradeS ca uttaratra vicaryamanasya mr§atvam syat. atas tatsatyatasiddhyartham 
sphotanirakaranam iti Da hispbalam. Prabha under SB. I.i. 5, p. 49. 

3 The sacrifice in which the Retails of the ceremony are described and according to 
which other sacrifices are performed is called the principal sacrifice while the latter are called 
the derivative sacrifices. Vide MBP., Vol. I, p. 20. 
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explicitly states that this increase refers to an increase 
in sense as represented by a change, in the forms of declension. 
Sayana says it in so many words that the singular in “ enam ” 
should be replaced by the dual or the plural according as there is 
a change in meaning. That being so, it is established that every 
Vedic word has a meaning attached to it and the same is expressed 
through its power of denotation. 

The exponents of the theory of sphota, as we have already 
observed, believe that it is not the word or the letter but the 
indivisible sentence which is endowed with the power of express- 
ing a coherent sense; and it is on this account that the Mlrnam- 
sakas cannot accept the theory of the grammarians. 

THE GRAMMARIANS’ REVIEW OF THE POSITION OF 
THE MIMAMSAKAS 

The grammarians point out that the Mlmamsakas have 
taken a wrong view of the whole point. The grammarians have 
adopted a twofold attitude towards word — one, metaphysical or 
transcendental, the other, empirical or practical. From the 
metaphysical or transcendental point of view, the Ultimate Reality 
is the Absolute Word or 8abdabrahman as it is called, which 
is bereft of all distinctions and as such is a homogeneous entity 
without a second, just like the Brahman of the Vedantists so 
far as it is explained by Sahkaraearya. From the empirical 
point of view this Sabdabrahman is susceptible of 'further and 
further divisions from vakyasphota down to varnasphota . 
There is, therefore, little ground for apprehension on the part 
of the Mlmamsakas, as vakyasphota has obviously no title to 
be regarded as superior in merits to padasphota, both of which 
are fictitious divisions necessitated by the operation of avidyd to 
serve the practical purposes of our everyday life. 

From what has been said above, it may appear to the 
casual student of Sanskrit Grammar that the position of Bhartr- 
hari cannot be satisfactorily explained, for he accords a place of 
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honour to vakyasphota and does not attach much importance to 
padasphota and varnasphota , It is for this reason that we 
propose to enter into an intensive study of the whole issue so that 
the viewpoint of the grammarians is presented in its proper 
perspective and there is little room for any misunderstanding 
whatsoever. 

Prom the empirical point of view, Bhartrhari puts premium 
upon a complete self-contained proposition ( vakya ) as the unit 
of verbal usage which alone possesses the power of expressing a 
coherent sense capable of being turned into practical use. 
Letters and words do not independently possess this denotative 
capacity which is rather ascribed to them in virtue of their 
necessary contribution to the formation of proposition. Although 
Bhartrhari seems to put words on the same level with letters, 
both being subservient to the constitution of a proposition and as 
such they are relegated to the position of unmeaning expres- 
sions, it would be rather wide off the mark to suppose that 
words are pure nonsense like unmeaning sounds. The purpose 
of Bhartrhari seems to be not to disparage the value of 
words but rather to emphasise the self-sufficiency of a proposi- 
tion as the minimum of linguistic usage. So the Mlmamsakas 
have no reason to be alarmed, because even from their stand- 
point, words cannot be regarded as self-sufficient units of 
expression. Of course, contribution of words to the formation of a 
proposition is not disregarded or denied even by the grammarians. 
But it should always be carefully remembered that the gram- 
marians denied the transcendental validity of parts of 

speech as they are always parts and never wholes. So, even 
from the empirical standpoint, the status of parts of speech may 
be described as being lower than a proposition which the 
Mlmamsakas, too, cannot deny. And if the denial of trans- 
empirical validity be the ground of complaint, the grammarians 
would fain plead guilty. It has been proved ever and anon that 
such transcendental validity has no bearing upon our practical 
'conduct which is satisfied by the empirical standard of validity. 

6 
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We think, we have made the position of the grammarians 
sufficiently clear and the Mlmamsakas cannot evidently have 
any cause for apprehension. But we should not stop here but 
go a step further to show that Mandanamisra, a great pioneer 
of the Purvanfimdmsa system of Hindu Philosophy, has said that 
there is absolutely no valid ground to deny the existence of sphoia 
as a spiritual entity. In his Sphotasiddhi, Mandana has refuted 
the arguments of Kumarilabhatta who in his monumental work, 
the Slokavarttika, has tried to prove that there is hardly any 
necessity for postulating sphoia . 1 Mandana carefully examines 
the views of the great master and finally establishes the doctrine 
of sphoia. And it should be mentioned in this connection that 
Mandana has, in particular, discussed the nature of padasphoia, 
though, of course, he has spoken of vdkyasphota as well . 2 That 
being so, each word is shown to be significant and there is ample 
justification for a change in the wording of a hymn with corres- 
ponding change in the meaning. 

THE NAIYOTKAS AND THEIR OBJECTION 

The Naiyayikas also do not accept the grammarians’ theory 
of sphoia for more reasons than one. Jayantabhatta clearly 
points out that it should not be supposed that the Naiyayikas 
criticise the doctrine of sphoia only to make a parade of their 
power of argumentation. The theory of sphoia is opposed to 
the vital principles of their philosophy. The Naiyayikas have 
established the authority of word (sabda) as a cognitive instru- 
ment (pramana) by proving that it was created by God. We 

■ 1 ' Vide Sphofcavada in SV. 

«•- Also ; durvidagdhair avaksipte darsane padadartfinam | 

yathagamam yafchaprajftarh nyayaleso nidar4yate fj SB., 41, 1 
3 nirasfcabhedam padatafctvam ekam I 

-vyadargi yuktyagamasamsrayena || Ibid, 41. 36. 

. - Magana’s sole object was to criticise Kumarila wbo apprehended that if the doctrine 
of be accepted, words would be meaningless. Mandaoa, therefore, discussed pada* 

^Ao{rchie0y f bxit a]so referred to vakyaiphofaM well (of. SS., 41. 29), 
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have pointed out that the grammarians describe word ($abda) as 
something eternal. And as an entity which is said to be 
eternal cannot be created by any being, be it human or 
divine, the Naiyayikas cannot but refuse to accept the theory 
of the grammarians . 1 

But the argument of the Naiyayikas, as stated above, 
seems to be frivolous and the charge acts like a boomerang upon 
themselves. The Naiyayikas make the validity of verbal know- 
ledge ( sabdabodha ) conditional on G-od whereas the grammarians 
and the Mimamsakas make it a self-sufficient instrument of 
knowledge. 

The Naiyayikas, however, once more point out that word 
(■ sabda ) in their system of thought is regarded as one having 
transient existence — it is said to be produced at one moment, 
exists for the next moment and dies out at the third moment. 
But the grammarians conceive word as one endowed with a 
permanent character. Thus the conception of word being 
different in the two systems of thought, the Naiyayikas natur- 
ally raise a note of protest against the theory of sphota as 
propounded by the grammarians. 

THE NAIYAYIKA VIEW : LETTERS AND NOT SPHOTA 
EXPRESS SENSE 

The Naiyayikas observe a relation of agreement in presence 
and absence between perception of letters and cognition of sense ; 
and it is for this reason that the two are described to be 
causally related . 2 They maintain that with the perception of letters 
(k, kh, g, etc.), we understand some sense and that the cognition 

1 tasmad anityauam varnanam eva vacakatvam prat i sfchapamy am parakra manly as ca 
sphotah. NM., p. 367. 

2 Of. The Joint Method of Agreement and Difference in Western Logic. 

To determine causal relation, this method is often resorted to by Sanskrit logicians and 
writers. The rhetoricians have laid down as a rule that in order to distinguish between 
sdbdagum , sabdadosa and tabdalahkara from arthaguna, arthado§a and arthalankdra 
respectively we should always apply this method. Of. SD., p. 429. * 
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of sense cannot proceed without the perception of letters. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to admit that letters are endowed with 
the power of expressing sense ; and to posit a transcendental 
entity (viz., sphota ) is hardly warranted. The Naiyayikas again, 
point out to their advantage that letters are designated as sabda 
(word) for the only reason that they are perceived by the 
auditory organ . 1 Sphota, on the contrary, can be cognised 
only through mental perception . 2 It has been said that the 
realisation of sphota requires a mental discipline and spiritual 
meditation. Hence the Naiyayikas opine that when we do not 
perceive the existence of sphota in the usual course, it is certain- 
ly desirable that letters which are ordinarily perceived, should 
be regarded as being expressive of sense. Thus when verbal 
knowledge ( sabdabodha ) can be easily explained as accruing 
from the perception of letters, the Naiyayikas do not find any 
justification for postulating a spiritual entity like sphota as 
causing the cognition of meaning. 

THE GRAMMARIANS’ REPLY TO THE NAIYAYIKAS 

The grammarians, however, criticise the view of the 
Naiyayikas on this point. They maintain that the arguments 

1 atas favapagraba^iata eva ^abdalaksanarh nyayyam. varna eva ce’daiii $abdalak§a- 
nam anupatantifti abhidfaeyadhlhefcubk&vam anupayanto’pi lokaprasiddhes fca eva fob'daiu 
SB,, p. 18. 

* According to the grammarians, sphota can be perceived through the mind, VScaspafci 
in his Tattvabmdu states that sphota or Sabdatattva is cognised by means of mental percep- 
tion : — tad eva hi earvaianlnamanasapratyaksapravedauiyaprayatnabhedabhinnanlnldhvani- 
pratyekavyanjanlyaih Jattvam. TB., p. 8. Bahkaracarya in his Sarirakabha&ya quotes 
the view of those who support the theory of sphota by saying that it is cognised by per- 
ception na kalpayamy aharn sphotam pratyaksam eva tv ©nam avagacchami. Sar Bh., 
p, 327. It should be observed, however, that J ayanta describes sphota as an entity 
•which is cognised through the^auditory organ :~~paramarthatas tu Srautre pratyaye prafcibha- 
samanali. NM., p. 371. Thus we find that- it is unanimously believed that” sphota is 
cognised by perception. But we must admit that we do not subscribe to Jayanta’s views 
when he says that sphota is perceived by the auditory organ ; for, had it been so, the 
charges generally levelled against the theory by the Naiyayikas, namely, that it is neither 

perceived nor inferred, would hardly have any significance* 

■■■ ' ' ¥ ’• 
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of their adversary are based on flimsy grounds. iWith the 
help of a dilemmatic argument, they point out the weakness 
to which the Naiyayika theory is exposed. Do letters singly 
or conjointly express sense ? — ask they. Evidently, the first 
alternative is untenable. If the second alternative be accepted, 
a question may be asked further : is it required to have an 
aggregate of letters alone or is the cognition of that aggregate 
also compulsory ? 

It should be noted that the Naiyayikas cannot contemplate 
such an aggregate on the ground that each letter is transient and 
not permanent. It may be argued, of course, that accord- 
ing to the Mimamsakas who follow the illustrious teacher 
Upavarsa of respectable fame and antiquity, letters are not 
supposed to be perishable in character — they are not destroyed as 
soon as they are pronounced ; and as such an aggregate of letters 
may be logically comprehensible. But before we criticise this 
point, we propose to examine the views of Upavarsa regarding the 
permanent character of letters. 

' UPAVARSA’ S CONCEPTION OP LETTERS 

V acaspati in his Bhamati, the celebrated commentary on 
the Sarirakabhdsya of Sankaracarya, explains the position of 
this school by asserting that there is no authority to substantiate 
the truth of the proposition that letters are perishable and have 
momentary existence. The iSdrirakabhasya has the most 
important observation on this point. Letters are not of a 
momentary character on the ground that at the time of recogni- 
tion (pratyabhijnd) , they are recognised not as 1 * something similar 
to what have been previously perceived but as identical with 

them. The Bhamati clearly puts it that even when we utter the 

# 

word' “ cow ” for a thousand and one times, we do not perceive 
that the word on each occasion is a different one and that each 
closely resembles the other. On the contrary, we perceive that 
the same word is pronounced on each occasion. But when we 
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observe one cow after another, we never say that the second 
animal is the same as the first. What we say is that the second 
one is something like the first. It is exactly for this reason that 
Upavarsa maintains that when a letter pronounced at different 
times is not different in character, there is absolutely little 
justification for the assumption that it is transient . 1 

CRITICISM OF UPAVARSA’ S CONCEPTION OF LETTERS 

Let us now point out the difficulties that make their appear- 
ance in the event of the supposition that letters which are said to 
have permanent character, are expressive of sense. In the first 
place, when all letters are permanent, it is difficult to ascertain 
which particular sense is expressed by which particular group of 
letters. Secondly, we cannot speak of the sequence of letters with 
reference to either time or space in view of the supposition that 
they are eternal entities. Letters are regarded by the Mimamsakas 
as all-pervasive like space and as such it is inconceivable how 
there can be any sequence, temporal or spatial, between letters. 

As for the problem whether the aggregate of letters is 
required to be known prior to verbal cognition, a few words are 
necessary in order that the implication of the query may be 
clearly understood. In all cases of perceptual knowledge 
(pratyaksajnam) , it is necessary that the sense-organ ( indriya ) 
comes in contact with the object ( visuya ) to be perceived. A jar, 
for instance, is said to be perceived when the eyes fall upon it or 
the hands feel it. It should be carefully noted that besides the 
contact between the sense-organ and the object ( visayendriyasan - 
nikarsa) , the cognition of the sense-organ is not needed in a case 
of perceptual knowledge. But in all cases of mediate knowldege 
(paroksajnana) , the causes must be known by themselves and in 
relation to their parts. For instance, in the case of an inferential 
knowledge, the probans itself is required to be known and that 

• 1 yadi hi pratyuocarapam gavadivya-kthrad anya anya varna vyakfcayaijt pratuyeran tata 

akrfcimmittam pratyabhijnanam syat, na fcv etad aati. Sar Bh., p.,325. Also Bharnaii 
theVeuade*. 1 ' ' ■. ’ 
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it is invariably concomitant with the major term (sadhyavyapya). 
In the time-honoured example of inference in Hindu Logic — 
“ There is fire on the top of the mountain because there is smoke ’ ’ 
(parvato bahniman dhumat), we may observe that prior to our 
drawing the inference there should be in us the knowledge of 
smoke (i.e., the probans ), of the invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) 
between smoke and fire ( i.e ., the major term) and the like. 

To come to the point, verbal knowledge ( sabdabodha ) being 
a case of mediate knowledge, it is required that we should also 
have a perception of both the letters and their aggregate before 
any verbal knowledge is obtained. Thus we find that the 
cognition of the aggregate of letters becomes a necessity for 
purposes of verbal knowledge and it is to be seen whether such a 
cognition is logically possible. 

It has been maintained that the conception of an aggregate 
of letters is not altogether impossible, provided the different 
letters are pronounced by different persons all at one and the 
same time. It should, however, be pointed out that though an 
aggregate of letters may be contemplated in this way, the 
cognition of that aggregate cannot be obtained. For when 
several men speak at a time there is a confused noise and as 
such it is quite impossible to understand which particular letters 
have been pronounced. But even granting for argument’s sake 
that one is competent to comprehend the different sounds 
simultaneously as pronounced by different persons at the same 
moment, it is never given in experience that such ani aggregate of 
letters does express any sense . 1 And if it be maintained that 
the letters will be pronounced by one man, it is obvious that each 
letter will have to be uttered at successive moments of time; for 
different letters require different efforts to pronounce them and 
consequently an aggregate is out of the question and further still 
is the knowledge of the same . 2 

1 saty api va tathavidhe aamastye na’sty eva ’rthapratltife. NM. S p. 368. 

2 asahabhavitvad eva anubhuyamanafcaya’pi avayavabhava^parasto veditavyah. TB.,p. 3. 

N.B. — The discussion on the possibility or otherwise of obtaining the cognition of the 

aggregate of letters has been undertaken along the lines of Jayanta ( vide 3STM., pp. 367-68), " ‘ 
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f\ 2. A Critique of the Objections from the Nyciya and 
j I Mimamsa Schools — contd. 

/ 

V' LOGICAL OBJECTIONS RAISED BY THE GRAMMARIANS 

It has been argued by the Mfmamsakas and the Naiyayikas 
that though letters cannot express sense either singly or con- 
jointly, it may be legitimately supposed that the cognition of the 
final letter (in a word) accompanied by the memory-impressions 
{samskara) produced by the perception of the preceding letters, 
is capable of expressing the required sense. 1 

But the aforesaid view is open to serious logical objections. It 
is admitted on all hands that the nature of impression ( samskara ) 
is such that a particular impression caused by the perception of 
a particular object, is endowed with the power of reviving the 
particular object to our memory and nothing else. That being 
an established fact, it is only natural that the impressions of 
letters are capable of reviving letters to our memory and it 
is not expected that they will express import as well, 2 - 

To say, therefore, that these impressions are competent to 
function that way is tantamount to denying an admitted fact. 
But Kumarila still maintains that nobody disputes the fact 
that unless there lie in us the impressions of letters already 
perceived, we cannot remember the import and it is, therefore, 
reasonable to posit that impressions are capable of expressing 
the sense. He, therefore, sees no reason why a new spiritual 
entity like sphota should be posited at all. 

1 atbava vasanai* va’ stu samskaras sarva eva hi I 

drdha]'iiaDagrMtffirthe samskaro *sfci *ti many ate i! SV., £1. 99. 

Also : purvapurvavarnajanitasarbskarasabito ’ntyo Y&rpo vac&kah. NM,, p. 888. 

2 yo bT yadgoearanubhaYayonis samskaras sa tafcrai *va dhiyam adhatta ifci fcasya 
avabbavafe. yadya ’nyasminn apy adadhafci kiflcid evai ’kam acubhdya sarvas sarvsm 
artbam vijanlySt. api ca samskara Hi ca vas&ne ’fci ca bbavane *ti ca pracinanubbavajam- 
tatmanas samarfcbyabhedam eva srortijSanaprasavahetum acaksafce. na ca *syai *va ’riba- 
pratyayaprasava6aktj£ 4&kya kalpayituro, TB., p. 4 
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MANDANA CRITICISES KUMJRILA 

Mandana opines that impression which is regarded as a 
power (iakti) itself cannot be supposed to be endowed with 
another power ( soldi ). Parame^vara, the author of Gopalika, a 
commentary on Mandana’s Sphotasiddhi, explains the point by 
saying that impression should be looked upon either as a power 
(iakti) of the previous cognition and residing in the soul or it is 
a power ( iakti ) of the soul and emanating from previous cogni- 
tion . 1 But if this power (ser/di) be supposed to be possessed of 
another power (iakti), the latter in its turn may be similarly 
supposed to be possessed of another again, and the process conti- 
nuing, there will be no limit to our suppositions . 2 

CRITICISM OF MANDANA’S VIEWPOINT 

It should be clearly pointed out that the arguments advanced 
by Mandana are not very sound. It is a fact that we find that 
the cognition of import proceeds from the impressions arising 
out of the cognitions of letters and hence it becomes necessary 
to admit that the impressions are endowed with the power of 
expressing the sense. But when we do not find that this power 
has any other operation (kdrya) to perform, there is absolutely 
no scope for the apprehension that this power being endowed 
with another, there will be no limit to our suppositions. To be 
explicit, a power (iakti) is admitted in order to explain any 
particular effect and when such an effect is not forthcoming, the 
question of the supposition of power (iakti) does not arise at all. 

Mandana in all probability saw through the weakness of his 
own position and it iff, therefore, that he says that the argu- 
ments of his adversary who admits the power of impressions to 
express import, seem to be based on flimsy grounds. (Of. 

1 esa praclnajnanasya 6akiih afcmaoi ca tisthafci. afckava atmanas gaktih purvajni- 
nena janyate. Gop. under SS., si. 7, 

2 saktes £aktyantarayogas fcafcra saty apy adarsanam I 

vilaksanasyopa j ano na Visesac ca karapab II SB., si. 7. 

' . 7' " ; k ' ^ 
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tad idam asamanjasam iva laksyate — SS., p. 52.) Thus he 
strikes at the fact that impressions may be supposed to be 
endowed with the power of giving us the cognition of import. 

Sridhara in his Nyayakandali has criticised the position of 
Mandana so far as this particular point is concerned. Thus he 
says that there is absolutely no authority to say that impres- 
sions cannot express import. And he openly admits that it 
is certainly more economical to posit that impressions are 
capable of expressing the meaning than to admit sphota and its 
power of denotation as well. 1 

We may further add that it is the Mlmamsakas who admit 
impression (samskara) to be a power (saldi) ; but the Maiya- 
yikas regard the same as an attribute ( guna ). That being so, 
Mandana’s objection that the position of the Mimarhsakas 
involves regression ( anaoasthd ) is quite inconsequential with 
regard to the Naiyayikas. It is only for this reason that 
Mandana starts a new line of criticism. He drags in the 
question of sequence or order ( krama ) and points out that in the 
case of words having the same letters but in different orders, we 
cannot explain the difference in meaning as there is nothing to 
prove that the impressions arising out of the identical letters are 
different in their nature. 2 

CRITICISM OF THE VIEW OF THE MIMIMSAEAS 
AND THE NAIYaYIKAS 

The explanation offered by the Mlmamsakas and the Naiya- 
yikas that the auditory perception of the final letter reinforced 
by the memory-impressions of the previous letters results in the 

1 yo hi sphot&m kalpayati fcena sphotasya ’rthapratipadar;a4akiir api kalpaQlye’fci 

kalpanagauravam, tibh&yasiddh&sya sathskarasya sam&rfehyakalpamyara tu laghavam 
asia, : V ■ J -'./ s \ 

yady ’api srorfcihetufcvam samskarasya vyavasfchifcam | 

karyantare *pi samarthyaiii na taaya pratihanyate ii NK., p. 271. 

2 na kh&lu kramabhede ’pi pratyekara aksarcpalambbaprabbavitas samskarafy paraspa- 
raya atiiferate. Gop. under SS., il 7, 
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idea of one unitary word which is expressive of sense, appears 
to be a farfetched hypothesis. For there is no such instance on 
the analogy of which this explanation could be accepted. The 
case of recognition in which a particular sense-organ as assisted by 
the previous memory-impressions produces a judgment of identity, 
stands altogether in a different category. Because, the resultant 
knowledge is but a judgment in which the identity of a present 
datum with a past datum is cognised ; but in the case of word- 
cognition, the resultant knowledge, supposed to be produced by the 
auditory organ aided by the memory-impressions of the previous 
letters, is a simple cognition and not a judgment of relations. So 
the analogy of recognition is absolutely irrelevant to the present 
case. 

IMPRESSIONS EXPRESS SENSE THROUGH THE MEDIUM OP 
RECOLLECTION 

But it has been contended that the impressions will not 
directly express the sense but will serve the purpose through the 
medium of recollection (smrti). 1 To be explicit, the sense will 
be expressed by the final letter which is perceived together with 
the preceding letters that are recollected. 

It may be pointed out that this policy of shifting the ground 
has proved to be of little avail. It will be a fair question to ask 
whether the last letter will be perceived at the same time when 
the preceding letters are recollected or whether the recollection of 
the preceding letters will follow the perception of the last letter. 
And we shall prove that either of the alternatives is not a safe 
plank to take one’s stand upon. If it be maintained that the 
perception and the recollection happen at one and the same time, 
we may be permitted to point out that this leads us to admit 
a concurrence of cognitions at their birth (jmnayaugapadya) ; and 
we all know that such a concurrence of cognitions is hardly ac- 
cepted by philosophers. If it be maintained, on the other hand, 

1 srortidv&re^a tarhi arthapra-tyayako *sau bkavisyati. NM., p. 368. 
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that the said recollection will follow the perception of the final 
letter, the question of sequence comes in once again and with it 
all the difficulties standing in the way of obtaining an aggregate 
of letters. We may further point out that even if the preceding- 
letters are recollected, there is no reason why they will be re- 
collected in the same order in which they are perceived . 1 
Vacaspati clearly states that it may be assumed that the recollect- 
ed letters. are expressive of sense but there is hardly any justifi- - 
cation for the assumption that they will be recollected only in the 
same order in which they have been perceived before ; for they 
may as well be recollected in a different order. The Sariraka- 
bhdsya while describing the grammarians’ point of view, says 
that under the circumstances, such words as “ jam ” and “ raja 
or “kapi” and “pika” will denote one and the same thing . 2 
But when in the two cases cited above, we notice the same 
letters but find a difference in meaning, we must admit that some- 
thing besides the letters expresses the sense ; and if this is once 
conceded, we have practically no difficulty in establishing 
sphota. But, let us turn to see how our opponents propose 
further modifications of their hypothesis which we have been 
criticising so long. 

In order to obviate the difficulty, it has, been proposed that 
the different impressions (samskara) resulting from the separate 
cognitions of the various letters in succession will give rise to 
one single recollection and all the letters that have been cognis- 
ed before will flash in the mirror of this recollection and because 
the successive letters can thus be collectively recollected q,t one 
and the same time, it will enable us to affirm the co-existence 
of letters and to uphold that these letters may be looked upon as 
being expressive of sense . 3 

1 nmrfcisamarohino varnft vaoakas tan na gauravam iti cen na. kromakramaviparl- 
takramanam fcatra ’vi^esena’ rfchadbisamufcpadariaprasangat. TB., p, 7. 

2 tato raja jara kapi& pikaityadiau vi*§e§aprafcipaUir na syat. gar Bh., p. 327. 

3 praiyekapadapadartbanuhhav&bhavifcabhafvananicayalabdhajafcmasinrtadarpaparudha 
Var^amala ity anye. TB., p. 2, 
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SUPPOSITION OP ONE COLLECTIVE RECOLLECTION -< 
CRITICISED 

But let us point out that this modification has been of little 
avail on the ground that the theory, as it stands, is still open to 
some serious objections. 

First of all, the hypothesis that a collective recollection 
emerges after the perception of the different letters, does not give 
us a better explanation on the ground that it makes an assump- 
tion which is not warranted by introspection. The evidence of 
our introspection is invariably of the form that we understand 
the meaning from the word heard (sruta) and not the word re- 
collected (smrta). So far as the psychological evidence is con- 
cerned, it is absolutely non-existent with regard to recollection. 
Secondly, granting for the sake of argument that in order to 
achieve the co-existence of letters, we must posit a collective 
recollection between, the perception of letters and the cognition 
of sense, there is practically no authority to say that this is 

recollection at all. We cannot even say that when this is not 

> 

an apprehension it must, by the Method of Residue, be regarded 
as recollection ; because it is never felt as recollection by the 
introspective knowledge following upon it and as such there is 
no proof in favour of the knowledge of the word being regarded 
as recollectional in character. Thirdly, we may observe that 
impression (mmskara) arises when cognition has died out ; for 
the former being but a subtler form of the latter cannot come 
into being so long as the latter is present. If it be maintained, 
however, that an impression may be had at a time when the 
particular cognition that causes it has not yet died out, we may 

Also : — antyavarne ca vijnat© sarvasamskarakaritam I 

sm a ran am yaugapadyena sarvesv anye pracaksate II SV., 61. 112. 

Also i—Vide the introductory vrtti to SS„ 61. 8 , pp. 58-61. 

A detailed examination of the several views found therein has been undertaken here- 
after {vide pp. 59-62 of this chapter). 
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point out that those who believe in the permanent knowledge 
of God, will be compelled to admit that God also recollects 
— a viewpoint to which they do not obviously subscribe. 
From what we have said above, it is clear that only when 
the perception of the last letter has died out in the third moment 
the impression due to the perception of the last letter can arise 
in us ; and if we are to suppose a recollection resulting from that 
impression, we shall have to posit that the collective recollection 
happens long after we have heard the letters. But it is admitted 
on all hands that the cognition of import does not come at such 
a long interval. 

We may further point out that in positing the collective 
recollection, it is also necessary to posit an entity which will 
invariably arouse the impressions lying' in us to effect the said 
recollection. And as we do not find any tangible ( drsta ) entity 
before us which will serve the purpose, we shall be required to 
assume an unseen destiny ( adrsta ). But the difficulty does not 
end here ; for an unseen destiny ( adrsta ) may at best arouse the 
impressions occasionally but not regularly and as such we shall 
have to posit a number of unseen destinies (adrsta). Moreover, 
it is not possible for one unseen destiny ( adrsta ) to arouse a 
number of impressions which are different in their nature. So 
we cannot but admit a number of unseen destinies ( adrsta ) to 
explain the point satisfactorily. But even now the difficulties 
are not over. There is no guarantee why these different unseen 
destinies (adrsta) being invariably combined will serve to arouse 
the impressions. Hence, in order to account for the invariable 
combination, we shall be required to posit another unseen destiny 
(adrsta). Moreover, it is not reasonable to hold that different 
recollections will not accrue from different impressions but that 
there will be -.one collective recollection invariably arising from 
them. To be explicit, each letter being in its nature different 
from the rest, the impression arising out of the cognition of each 
of them is different and this difference in the nature of impress- 
ions will bring about a difference in the nature of recollections 
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and it is, therefore, in the fitness of things that we should have 
different recollections instead of one collective recollection. 

We may again observe that in all cases of recollection the 
object of recollection ( tattvam&a ) is invariably mentioned. But 
if we maintain a similar reference to objects of recollection in 
the present case, it will be difficult to obtain the cognition of 
oneness pertaining to word. Hence it becomes necessary on 
our part to concede to recollection in which the object of recollec- 
tion is lost {pmmustatattm hasmrti) . And we all know that 
such a recollection, if at all possible, may happemonly if there 
is some defect. But no such defect can be detected in the 
present case. Moreover, a recollection without being cognised 
as such is only a figment of the imagination. This explanation, 
therefore, appears to be an argument of the desperate man. 

Then again, the Naiyayikas and the Mlmamsakas do not 
make any gain by positing the existence of an intermediate factor 
in the shape of recollection standing midway between word- 
perception and the comprehension of meaning. Of course, 
it may be contended that the upholder of sphota, too, makes the 
assumption of a terlium quid in the shape of sphota and there 
is no economy in the assumption of causal conditions. To be 
explicit, first of all, there is the perception of word or sound ; 
secondly, the cognition of sphota and thirdly, the comprehension 
of meaning. But this is exactly the position of the Naiyayikas 
and the Mima^hsakas, only with this exception that recollection 
is substituted for- ffhtofa.. The contention of the Naiyayikas 
and the Mlmamsakas is quite plausible. But the grammarians 
have this adpwdtage over the Naiyayikas and the Mlmamsakas 
that their (he., the grammarians’) theory has the sanction of 
experience. Sphota is a perceived fact and from this 
meaning is understood. And such is the testimony of our 
introspective experience too. The hypothesis of the Naiyayikas 
and the Mlmamsakas is absolutely destitute of this sanction of 
experience. It is never felt by us whenever a word is heard 
that there is the recollection of a word or of letters. 
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Furthermore, this collective recollection is subject to the 
same limitations to which all recollections are liable. For in- 
stance, a recollection is only a reproduction of a previous per- 
ceptual knowledge and is never credited with the capacity for- 
giving us any new information which was not known before. 
So collective recollection is only possible if there is a collec- 
tive perception behind it. And if a collective perception is 
admitted, the hypothesis of collective recollection would be 
absolutely futile ; for the former would give us the knowledge 
of the word for which the latter hypothesis was requisitioned. 

.tayanta’s explanation and its criticism 

Jayanta, the astute Naiyayika, was shrewd enough to per- 
ceive the drawback in the previous theory and so he comes 
forward with another hypothesis. The resultant cognition of an 
entire word is not regarded as recollection but rather as a mental 
judgment. Jayanta contends that though the different cognitions 
of the constituent letters occur successively and as such the. 
letters are never perceived together, still a cognition of totality 
i3 not impossible as in the judgment that “ Devadatta has eaten 
a hundred fruits.” 1 The successive consumptions of the 
different fruits are synthesised in one judgment. So also in the 
case of letters, a synthetic judgment comprising within its scope 
the successive presentation of letters and thus giving us the 
knowledge of the unitary whole is not at all an impossible pheno- 
menon. If, on the contrary, such mental judgments are declared 
to be impossible on the ground of the successive presentation of 
the data, all our activities resulting from such judgment will 
be reduced to impossibility and synthetic unity of our personal 

1 atlaa va kramopalabdbesv api varnesa manasam aiiuvyavasayasupam akhilavarnavi- 
say am sarikalanajnanam yad upajayate tad arthapratyay anangam bbavisyati. dr^yate ea 
vina£vare§v api padartliaataresu kramanublmtesu yugapad aaavyavasayo roanasas batata 
amrani bhak§ibavan devadatta iti, NM., p. 376. 
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conscious life, which is being continuously enriched by the 
contributions of our past and present experiences, will be 
impossible. 

While admiring the philosophical insight of Jayanta, we 
cannot help thinking that Jayanta has been led by specious simi- 
larities and the cases cited by him as precedents are absolutely 
without any bearing on the issue. The knowledge of a number, 
say, a hundred, is only a memory- judgment at bottom. Or, if it 
is regarded as a new intellectual judgment as the knowledge of 
the number was not given in the individual perceptions, still the 
analogy of such judgments with the simple experience of word- 
units is not at all patent to our understanding. The knowledge 
of the number is after all a synthetic construction and not a 
simple presentation, and it is made possible by the knowledge 
of relations of the constituent units. The content of such a judg- 
ment is not a simple unity but rather a group-concept in which 
the different individuals are comprised in one group with their 
distinctive individualities unimpaired. But the cognition of 
word-units is not a case of group-conception. It is, on the con- 
trary, a simple apprehension of a simple identity without any 
reference whatsoever to its individual constituents, the existence 
of which is simply uncognised. The analogy could hold good if 
our cognitions of word-units were conversant with the presence 
of the different letters as constituent factors. When I judge that 
I have eaten a hundred fruits, this judgment though unitary in 
character, does not annul the separate cognitions of the different 
fruits that have been consumed. But when I say that Devadatta 
is the name of a person, I am not at all aware of the fact that 
the name “Devadatta” is a collection of letters. My experience, 
on the contrary, is that the word “Devadatta” is a simple unit. 
The whole argument of Jayanta, therefore, seems to be based 
upon superficial similarities and far-fetched constructions de- 
signed to vindicate a weak case for which there is no support 
from experience. Jayanta seems to have been conscious of the 
weakness of his position and, therefore, gives his blessings to 
8 • 
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the theory of Sahara, viz., that the final letter together with the 
memory-impressions '( samskara ) of the previous letters produces 
a direct cognition of the meaning. 1 The implication of this 
theory of Sahara as we have fully discussed before, is that 
memory-impressions though generally productive of recollection, 
may produce a direct cognition as well. 

The whole pleadings of Jayantabhatta are, no doubt, admir- 
able for their ingenuity ; but we must admit that they have 
failed to carry conviction. We have exposed the defects of his 
theory of synthetic cognition and this theory, too, does not stand a 
better chance. Why should Jayanta go out of his way to put 
so much power to the credit of memory-impressions. Its pur- 
pose is obvious ; namely, to refute the doctrine of sphota for 
which he has no patience. This is altogether an unwarranted 
assumption to suppose that memory-impressions can achieve the 
impossible task of giving us a direct cognition of a simple unity 
though that unity is not in existence. Jayanta in his zeal 
against his opponents forgot to take notice of the consequences 
of his theory. The theory makes the knowledge pf words and 
sentences a case of unmitigated illusion. The plurality of letters 
is believed to be a simple unity which it is not. Certainly, there 
is no logical necessity to suppose that our cognitions of word-units 
or sentence-units as simple unities, are false cognitions. 

Likewise, the possible contention of the Neo-logicians that 
the previous letters may be present through their cognitions or 
memory-impressions and these together with the final letter may 
result in the cognition of a word-unit, is not reasdnable. 
Because the presentation through cognition which is called 
jmndahsandsannikarsa is not universally accepted ; and even 
according to the Naiyayikas’ theory it is not found to result in 
the knowledge of a simple unity, but rather in a complex judg- 
ment, the presented data through such cognition being added as 

1 yatha pBrvavarnajanitasaxhskarasahito 'utyavarna iti tatrabhavafca mimamsabliasya- 
krfeS var$itan* tafcha va var^anam artbapratyayakatvam asfco. NM., p. 376. 
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adjectival elements as in the judgment — “ I see a fragrant 
piece of sandal- wood.” And so the Naiyayikas 5 explanations are 
found to be at variance with their accepted conclusions and this 
shows more zeal than logic. 

Moreover, Jayanta does not make any economy. As we had 
occasion to remark before sphota is dispensed with only to 
make room for an intermediate condition, viz., memory-im- 
pression or memory. Jayanta is obviously under the illusion that 
the upholders of sphota assume all these conditions and sphota as 
an additional category. But this is not the case. The sphotavadin 
need not assume the existence of memory-impressions as the 
condition of the perception of sphota. The individual letters 
successively reveal the same sphota and this revelation becomes 
more and more decisive and clear, the final letter resulting in the 
complete revelation of sphota. 

MANDANA’ S REVIEW OF THE POSITION OF THE NAIYA1TKAS 
AND THE MIMAMSAKAS 

We cannot close this section without referring to the views 
of Mandana on this particular point. Mandana has recorded no 
less than three different views of his opponents as to how the 
import is obtained. In the first p lace, he states that the different 
cognitions of the different letters will give rise to different im- 
pressions which will enable the fetters to flash in one single re- 
collection in the same order in which they have been perceived. 
Next he refers to the view according to which a sing le cognition, 
in which the last letter will be cognised and the preceding ones 
recollected in the same order in which they have been perceived, 
will be the medium through which letters will express the required 
sense. And the third vie w is that there arises one recollection 
immediately after the cognition of the last letter, and in this; re- 
collection flash all the preceding*!3tters in the same order in which 
they have been perceived. 1 Thus on the second moment of the 


i Vide SS., pp. 58-63. 
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cognition of the last letter we have the recollection. And as there 
is no bar to the simultaneous existence of two cognitions, there 
is absolutely no possibility of any difficulty making its appearance. 
Mandana, however, remarks that of these three views it is the 
last one that is generally accepted by the opponents'^ 

Before we pass on to see how Mandana criticises the three, 
views cited above, we should do well to discuss the niceties of 
distinction between the first view and the third. It is a fact 
that Mandana’s own language is not as clear and lucid as it should 
have been in order that we may form a correct and precise idea 
of his viewpoint and it is also unfortunate that the commentator, 
Paramesvara, does not give us any satisfactory explanation. We, 
therefore, propose to study the views independently of ourselves 
so that the real position may be fairly understood. 

According to the first view, the single recollection happens 
only when we have the impressions of all the different letters in 
us. But it has been discussed before that the impression of the 
final letter can only arise when the perception of the same has 
died out. So the recollection supposed happens long after the 
perception of the letters. It is for this reason that the attempt 
has been made to show that the recollection does not happen at a 
long interval — it happens on the second moment of the perception 
of the final letter. And this is exactly the position in the third 
view . 1 Now it may be argued that the impression of the last 
letter which also contributes to the birth of the recollection cannot 
he obtained on the second moment of the perception of the final 
letter. For it is a general rule that the cause precedes the 
effect ; and the impression which is said to be caused by the 
perception, cannot come into being simultaneously with the latter. 
But we may point out that the above rule does not always hold 
good. In a case of perceptual knowledge we find that /the 
object which is said to he the cause of its perception is desigfiated 

1 The force of the term “ samanantara ” (immediately) in the vrlti of SS., p. 61, 
should be carefully studied* 
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as such only with reference to its simultaneous existence with the 
perception. Similarly, the perception of the final letter is the 
cause of the impression only in this -way that the two exist simul- 
taneously — there is no question of sequence. Thus it will not 
be difficult for us to obtain the recollection on the second moment 
of the perception of the final letter. 

Mandana draws our pointed attention to the fact that in all 
the three views we find that the letters flash in the subsequent re- 
collection or cognition exactly in the same order in which they 
are perceived. And it seems, therefore, that the opponents want 
to make their positions particularly safe by incorporating this 
fact in the exposition and explanation of their particular theories 
on verbal cognition (Mbdabodha ) , Mandana criticises all the 
three views and his criticism is mainly directed along the following 
channel. There is practically nothing in favour of his opponents 
to maintain that letters will be invariably recollected or cognised 
in the same order in which they are perceived. For he strongly 
asserts that the previous perceptions which have died out, 
cannot in any way effect any distinction with regard to the 
letters that have not come into existence. And he has made it 
sufficiently clear on more occasions than one that there is no 
difference in nature between what has not come to pass and what 
has happened but has died out without leaving any trace behind . 1 
Furthermore, we are hardly justified in bringing in the notion of 
sequence in a unitary recollection. For sequence or order in- 
variably implies distinction ( bheda ). And when the recollection 
that is posited is a unified whole, the question of sequence cannot 
arise in this case — for unity and distinction are contradictory in 
nature and we can never speak of them both with reference to 
one and the same thing . 2 It is only when the notion of distinc- 
tion has completely vanished that we are in a position to have 
the recollection that ** cow ” ( gauh ), for instance, is one word. 

1 asampraptaniranvayaniruddhayor vise§abbavad ity ukfcam. SS.* p. 66. 

2 ekopalabdhau tu yaugapadyan na ’nupurviko visesafe. hoc. cit. 
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Thus Mandana deals a staggering blow to the theory of the 
Naiyayikas who have been maintaining that the sequence of 
letters will also appear in the recollection. The Mimamsakas, 
too, cannot raise the question of sequence at all ; for, according to 
them, letters are eternal and all-pervasive and as such there can 
be no sequence, temporal or spatial, between letters . 1 

Thus we conclude that- we cannot conceive of any one 
collective cognition — be it in the nature of one in which we have 
all the letters recollected or the last one perceived and the rest 
recollected — in which we have all the letters at one and the 
same time and also in the order in which they are successively 
perceived. 

KUMaRILA FINDS A WAY OUT OF THE DIFFICULTY 

Kumarila in his Slokavarttika makes an attempt to steer clear 
of the difficulty. He argues that the sense which a particular word 
is found to express is determined by usage — that is, how it has 
been practically used and understood ; and as such the particular 
number of letters (uttered by one individual and in a particular 
order too), which has expressed the import to us when we have 
first learnt the word from our elders will express the same 
sense at all future times . 2 And Kumarila believes that this 
explanation is quite sufficient to put an end to all the difficulties 
raised heretofore. 

CRITICISM OF KTJMaRILA ’s EXPLANATION 

Mandana carefully summarises the viewpoint of Kumarila 
and he opines that according to Kumarila, it is letters that are 
endowed with the power of denotation ; but these letters should 

1 svato vanja nityataya vibhutaya v3 na clesambandhanaiii na 'pi kalambandhanam 
paTaparabhavam anupatanti *ti prakhyananibandhat)a esa samupa&riyate. SS,, pp, 66-67, 

2 yavanto yadrsa ye ca yadartbapratipSdane 1 

var#ab prajfiatasamarthyas te tathaivavabodhakah II -&Y., si. 69. 
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not be understood in their absolute but in their qualified character. 
It is why, says Mandana, Kumarila posits that letters as found in 
traditional usage will express the required import. But Mandana 
points out that this explanation does not improve the position in any 
■way. For the question that still remains to be decided is : whether 
such letters will express the sense singly or conjointly ? And 
Mandana maintains that in order to decide the problem, we shall 
be once more required to cover the same ground hitherto traversed. 

We may also criticise Kumarila in a different way. The 
apprehension of the import of a word depends upon how our 
elders have understood the same. But it is not possible for us to 
know how the import of a particular word has been understood 
by our elders ; and in that case it is only necessary to point out 
that this explanation of Kumarila only seeks to evade a clear 
difficulty. Kumarila lays stress upon the number and the order 
of letters in a word and puts the expressive power to their credit. 
But we have seen that this order cannot be substantiated by 
argument. Order is ultimately a question of sequence and this 
sequence could be realised if the preceding letters or their cognitions 
could be shown to be coincident or synchronous with the subse- 
quent letters and their cognitions. The preceding letters or their 
cognitions have completely died out without leaving any legacy 
behind and the subsequent letters have not yet come into exis- 
tence. So there can be no co-operation among them. And 
bereft of mutual co-operation the letters or cognitions are to be 
treated as isolated facts without any additional efficiency that 
may be supposed to be derived from mutual assistance. The 
extinction of preceding cognitions and the non-production of 
succeeding cognitions are both equally cases of non-existence 
and non-existent facts cannot be supposed to have any efficacy . 
The difficulty may be obviated by the supposition of the presence 
of legacies in the shape of memory-impressions ; but we have 
weighed them in the scale and found them to be 'wanting in the 
efficiency sought to be put to their credit. 
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3. The Grammarians' Theory and its Advantages 

THEORY OF SPHOTA INVOLVES NO DIFFICULTY 

It is for this reason that the grammarians point out that 
when the theory that letters are expressive of sense involves a lot 
of complications, a better and more satisfactory solution should, 
by all means, be found out. 

The grammarians, therefore, engage themselves in an in- 
tensive study of the problem and finally assert that it is sphota 
which is realiy endowed with the power of denotation. And 
they describe sphota as an indivisible unit having an eternal 
existence gradually revealed by the articulation of letters. From 
the trend of discussion it has become quite clear that it is the 
problem of sequence which has practically dealt a staggering 
blow to the theory of the Naiyayikas and the Mlmamsakas 
according to which letters are said to be expressive of sense. 
But when the grammarians describe sphota as an indivisible 
entity, all the difficulties lying that way are removed once 
for all. 


THE THEORY HAS THE SANCTION OF USAGE 

The grammarians point out that the indivisible character of 
sphota, as conceived by them, is warranted by various use in 
language. They assert that the term ‘ ‘ word ” (sabda) refers to 
sphota and not to letters. It is a known fact that in such ex- 
pressions as “ We learn the import from the word ” ( hbdad 

artham pratipadyamahe ) the singular number in the term 
“word” can only be justified provided the’ said term means 
sphota which is one and indivisible. But if letters were signi- 
fied by the said term, there would have been little justification 
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for the use of the singular number instead of the plural. 
Besides it is argued by the grammarians that such expressions 
as “We learn the import from letters” ( varnebhyo’rtham 
pralipadyamahe ) are seldom found in use. Moreover, the res- 
pective imports of the stem and the suffix need not be modified, 
provided the term “ word ” means the indivisible sphota and not 
letters. They further point out that the Naiyayikas regard the 
term “word” as one denotative of class (jativacaka) . But 
we know that when a word denotative of class is used in apposi- 
tion with a word denotative of individual (vyaktwdcaka) , the 
former cannot be used in the singular number if the latter be 
used in the dual or the plural. This being an established fact, 
the term “ from the word ” {sab dot) ought to have been 
replaced by the term “ from the words ” (sabdebhyah) . We 
may observe, for instance, that such expressions as “ Yajna- 
datta and Devadatta are a man,” or “ Dhava, Khadira 
and Palasa are a tree” are nowhere to be found in use . 1 Simi- 
larly, we do not come across such an expression as “c” 
“ o” and “ w” are a word. 

The Naiyayikas realise the weakness of their position and 
so they shift their ground by maintaining that the term “ word ” 
is not denotative of class but of whole ( samuddya ). And they 
opine that in the case of two words, one of which is denotative 
of parts (avayavavacaka) and the other of whole , it is not un- 
common that the two show a difference in number when they 
are used in apposition. , Thus, for instance, such expressions as 
“ The forest is trees ” (vanam vrksdh ) are not infrequent. 
But we shall show that the Naiyayikas cannot carry their point 
even now. It should be carefully noted that in the case of two 
words one of which is denotative of part and the other of whole, 
we may use them either in apposition or in their natural relation. 
Thus we often use such expressions as “ The forest of 
mango trees” ( amranam vanam), “ The forest of wood-apple trees” 
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(Icapitthdndni vanam), etc., etc. But do we ever come across 
such expressions as “ The word of c, o and w ” ? It is there- 
fore that we cannot say that the term “ word ” is denotative 
of tokole (sarmidayameaM) . 

We should not, however, stop here but enter into a 
detailed discussion of the point at issue. In the case of 
such terms as “ forest ” and “ tree,” there is a marked difference 
between the part (i.e., tree) and the whole forest), because 
the latter cannot be predicated of each one of tire parts which go 
to constitute it ; and so in such cases we may be permitted to 
imagine the relation of apposition subsisting between the two. 
But the difference between word and letters cannot be conceived 
and so the supposition of identity is absolutely out of question.: 
Thus we conclude that word is not an entity which is denotative 
of whole ; and we have already proved that word is not denotative 
of class too. Hence we practically deal a staggering blow to the 
Naiyayika theory. 

HOW TO EXPLAIN THE ONENESS PERTAINING TO WORD ? **' 

The grammarians again raise another subtle and interesting 
point. It is said that the oneness pertaining to a word is an 
established fact. But the difficulty crops up when the Naiya- 
yikas are asked to explain the same. Jayanta takes up the 
discussion and says that the cognition of oneness pertaining to 
word is not natural but due to foreign association (upfulhikrta) . 
Thus he maintains that the oneness pertaining to the cogni- 
tion of the import of word is reflected, as it were, in the cogni- 
tion of word itself. But- the grammarians point out that the 
aforesaid exposition involves a fallacy of reasoning. For it is a 
fact that, the cognition of oneness pertaining to word is regarded 
as the cause of the oneness pertaining to the cognition of the 
fhaport of word ; and to say that the latter is the cause of the 
former is liable to involve interdependence. But the Naiyayikas 
argue that it is the aggregate of letters, the last one of which 
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is perceived and the rest recollected, that should be regarded 
as the cause of the oneness pertaining to the cognition of the 
import of word ; and thus they appear to steer clear of the 
difficulty. But the grammarians point out that it is the 
oneness pertaining to word that determines the oneness per- 
taining to the cognition of the import. Jayanta, however, says 
that the oneness pertaining to the cognition of the import of 
word presupposes the oneness of the import which is the matter 
( insatja ) of cognition and not of the word which is instrumental 
in effecting the same. For he asserts that the oneness or other- 
wise pertaining to the cognition implies the corresponding 
oneness or otherwise pertaining to the matter of cognition and 
not to the instruments (upuya ). 1 Jayanta explains his point by 
means of an illustration. He says that in the case of percep- 
tion, there are more than one instrument of cognition, e.g., the 
eyes, sufficient light, the mind and others. But all these instru- 
ments certainly enable us to obtain one cognition. Thus when 
we perceive a pot, the matter of perception being one we are said 
to have owe cognition and not many . 

CRITICISM OR JAYANTA’ S EXPLANATION 

But we beg to criticise Jayanta in the following way. It 
may be pointed out that when the finger presses against the eye- 
ball we find that the object which is really one, appears to - be 
many in view of the fact that the instrument of perception, viz., 
the eye, is not one at that time ; the eye being pressed, is divided 
into several sections and so we do not obtain only one perception 
but more. Moreover, the illustration which Jayanta has cited is 
not a happy one. According to Jayanta, there is a plurality of 
instruments in the case of perception. But may we point out 
that in the aforesaid example, there is only one instrument of 

1 bruyat padavakyayor ekabvam antarena katbarn padavakyarfchapratitir ekarupa 
bhaved iti so ’yarn ativa mugdhalapah. pratitf bhedabbedau bi visayabbedabbedav anuru- 
dhyete no ’payabhedabhedau. NM., pp, 382-83. 
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perception, and that is the eye, the rest being regarded as auxi- 
liary ( sahakurin ) to it. Further, it is not proper to say that the 
oneness pertaining to the cognition of the import of word pre- 
supposes only the oneness pertaining to the import on the ground 
that the same matter can be cognised by means of both percep- 
tual and non-pereeptual knowledge, and in that case it is the 
instrument of cognition that settles whether the cognition is 
perceptual or non-perceptual . Hence the oneness pertaining to 
word is also of necessity presupposed by the oneness pertaining to 
the cognition of the import of word. 

THE GRAMMARIANS* CRITICISM OF THE NAIYAYIIiA 
CONCEPTION OF WORD 

The grammarians further criticise the view of the Naiyfi- 
yikas according to whom * word ’ (sabda) is used to refer to what 
is perceived by the auditory organs ; and letters being perceived 
through the auditory organs, can rightly be called ‘word.’ 
According to Jayanta’s exposition of the grammarians’ view- 
point, sphota is apprehended through the auditory organs ; 1 and . 
as such it is entitled to the designation of ‘word.’ But we have 
discussed before that the grammarians do not maintain that the 
auditory perception of sphota is possible. So they state their 
own conception of ‘ word ’ and criticise the aforesaid view of the 
Naiyayikas. -kkkk' 

The grammarians aver that the Naiyayikas have got to 
admit that like ‘ word,’ ‘ wordness,’ too, is cognised through the 
auditory organs ; and that being so, the murmur of the wind or 
the splash of the waves is entitled to be designated as ‘word.’ 
But we may point out that such sounds are not included in the 
category of ‘ word ’ on the ground that they do not express any 
sense. Hence the grammarians conclude ttiat the Naiyayika 
conception of ‘ word ’ is not at all satisfactory .M ( 

The Naiyayikas, however, do not drop’ the controversy 
here. They in their turn criticise the definition of ‘ word ’ as set 

1 sr autre pratyaye pratibbasamanab pratyafcsa eva spbofafc. ffl,, p. 371. 
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forth by Patanjali and say that the definition is wide 1 and not 
strictly scientific. According to Patanjali, ‘ word ’ is that which 
is expressive of sense . 2 Now the grammarians point out that 
if anything that expresses meaning be regarded as ‘word,’ the 
probans in an inferential knowledge has a right to be called such. 
When we, for instance, infer the existence of fire on the hill-top 
from the sight of smoke, we may be logically justified in drawing 
the conclusion that smoke (which is really an object) is a ‘ word ’ 
inasmuch as it enables us to obtain the knowledge of fire. 

The Naiyayikas further point out that if ‘word’ be defined as 
one which is expressive of sense, the difficulty arises that ‘ word ’ 
cannot be designated as such unless it is known to be expressive 
of sense. Thus prior to our knowledge of the fact that a 
particular word is expressive of a particular sense, it cannot 
be logically described to be as such and it is only when we 
have come to know that the sense is conveyed by it that we 
shall be justified in calling it a * word.’ Thus we find that one 
and the same thing happens to be a ‘ word ’ and also not it — a 
position which we do not seem to experience . 3 

The grammarians, however, point out that the charges 
levelled against their theory cannot be substantiated in any way. 
At the outset, let us point out that the Naiyayikas and the 
Mlmamsakas, too, have thoroughly misunderstood Patanjali’s 
standpoint. Patanjali argues that as the word “ cow ” is 
uttered or heard, various ideas present themselves to our mind ; 4 

1 Indian logicians lay it down that a definition must be neither wide ( aiivyapta ), 
nor narrow (avydpta) nor wholly absurd ( asambhava ). If “man” be defined as a biped 
animal, tbe definition is said to be wide for the denotation of the term in question is in- 
creased. And if the definition happens to decrease the denotation, it is said to be narrow. 
Again if we define a thing in such a way that the definition does not enable us to under- 
stand the thing itself ; on the contrary, it is applicable to another thing quite different from 
it, our definition is said to be absurd. (Of. C. Bead, p. 377.) 

2 yeno ’ccaritena sasnalangulakakudakhuravi$aninam sampratyayo bhavati sa j§abdahu 
MB., Vol. I, p. 16. Mapdana summarises the idea in the third harika of his work : 

arthavasayaprasavanimittam 6abda isyate 1 

3 anyo ’pi vacakas sangatisamvedanasamayataS ca pura6 ^rayapendriyavaseyo ’pi na 
gabda iti nigadyeta, pasfcac ca tatho ’cyeta, — SS., p. 12. 

i MB., Vol. I? p. 12, and Pradipa thereunder. 
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but can any one of them be taken up to explain what forms the 
word-element in the word “ cow ” as contradistinguished from 
the sense-element ? Hence it is that Ivaiyata clearly explains 
the implication of the query — “ atlia gaur ity atm has sabdah ?” 
by saying that word and sense being identically used, it is 
necessary that the meaning of the word-element should be 
explicitly stated in the beginning of a treatise on the Science of 
Grammar. The word “ cow ” is found to denote the dewlap, 
the tail, the hoofs and the horns of the animal; but Patanjali 
is careful enough to point out that all of these form the sense- 
element on the ground that each of them is a substance ( dravya ) 
and not a word . 1 Ivaiyata explicitly states that each one of the 
substances (dewlap, hump, etc.) referred to above may be 
cognised by means of different cognitive instruments (pram ana) 
other than the auditory organ ; and as such none can be 
regarded as ‘ word .’ 2 Having dismissed the claims of substances 
to be called ‘ word,’ Patanjali on selfsame grounds states that 
neither action (knya), nor attribute (gum), nor even configura- 
tion (dkrti) can come under the scope of the word-element . 3 

We may, therefore, conclude that in the opinion of Patanjali, 

‘ word ’ is one of those that can be cognised through the 
auditory organ but is expressive of sense. And this definition 
does not apply to the logical probans in a syllogism. 

Mandana also observes that the Naiyayikas and the Mlmaih- 
sakas have failed to understand the viewpoint of Patanjali ; and 
he explains his point by means of an apt illustration. Suppose 
there are several men in a room and Devadatta is one of them. 
Now, if we are asked to point out Devadatta, it is evidently 
meant that we are required to find him out from amongst his 
companions in the room and not from other objects, we mean, 
the different articles of furniture there. Similarly, when * word 5 


1 dravyam naina tat. MB.» Vol. I, p. 14. 

2 bhinnendriyagrabyatvan na dravyarh sabda iti pratTtam, api to dravyam iti. MBP., 
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has been defined as one endowed with the expressive power 
it is understood that whatsoever happens to be expressive of 
sense is not ‘word.’ On the contrary, what is meant as 
‘ word ’ is only a particular class of things that are apprehended 
through the auditory organs, and not anything that is meant by 
it. It may mean the class (jati), the individual (vijakti), action 
( kriya ), attribute iguna), letter (varna), sphota and the like and 
these are meant by it as things distinct from it — as the expressed 
or suggested meaning in contradistinction to what it is in and 
by itself. So there is no ambiguity in the meaning of ‘ word 7 
itself. Word is therefore regarded as self-meaning and this is 
evident from the query, “ What is word ? ” The meaning of 
the term “ word ” is here something in which what expresses 
the meaning is also included in what is expressed by it. It is, 
as it were, by an act of self-alienation that the same thing is 
regarded as the subject and the object both at the same time. 
Bhartrhari is emphatic on this point of the self-expressive 
character of ‘ word.’ The Naiyayikas and the Mlmamsakas 
only make themselves ridiculous by raising a quibble which is 
altogether out of place . 1 

CAUSAL RELATION BETWEEN THE PERCEPTION OF LETTERS 
AND THE COGNITION OF SENSE CANNOT BE PROVED 

The grammarians, next, point out that the causal relation 
which the Naiyayikas seek to establish between the perception 
of letters and the cognition of sense, is absolutely untenable. 
The. Naiyayikas prove that the cognition of sense is invariably 
preceded by the perception of letters and as such the former can 
be regarded as the effect of the latter. But it should be noted 
that mere invariable sequence cannot establish causation.. Mill 
says: — ‘‘Invariable sequence, therefore, is not synonymous 
with causation, unless the sequence, besides being invariable, 
is unconditional. There are sequences, as uniform in past 


1 Vide SB., pp. 15-19 and Gop. thereunder. 
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experience as any others whatever, which we yet do not regard as 
cases of causation, but as conjunctions in some sort accidental. 
Such to an accurate thinker is that of day and night.” 1 
Indian logicians have also made similar observations on this 
point when they define a cause as an invariable antecedent, which 
is not anyathasiddha (irrelevant ). 2 

To come to the point, we may show that the perception of 
letters is not the unconditional antecedent of the cognition of 
sense. For it is with the perception of each one of the successive 
letters that sphota is more and more definitely x'evealed till it is 
finally and completely manifested by the perception of the last 
letter; and sphota, thus revealed, is expressive of sense. Thus 
we observe that the perception of the different letters is not 
causally related to the cognition of sense ; the perception of the 
letters should rather be looked upon as being anyathasiddha in so 
far as the cognition of sense is concerned. 

1 Mill, System of Logie, VoL I, p. 879. 

2 anyathasiddhi&unyasya my at a purvavartita I 

karapatvam bbavet !i BP. kar. 16. 

The term anyathasiddha requires elucidation. Logicians have spoken of tbe fivefold 
varieties of anyathdsiddhi First, tbe essential attribute (or attributes) which determines tbe 
cause of an effect is said to be anyathasiddha and is not, therefore, regarded as the cause of 
that effect. For instance, staff determined by staffhood is the cause of the pot and so 
staffhood should not be regarded as the cause of the pot. Secondly, a phenomenon tbe 
agreement in presence and absence of which in relation to the effect, is only possible through 
the medium of another (tbe real cause) is also anyathasiddha , Tbe form of the staff is not the 
cause of the pot in view of the fact that its agreement in presence and absence with the 
pot is possible through the medium of the staff and not by itself. Thirdly, an anyathasiddha 
is one which is known to be tbe antecedent of another phenomenon only when it is known to 
be the antecedent of a different one. The sky, for example, is not the cause of tbe pot, for we 
know that the sky contributes to the production of the pot only when we know that it is the 
inherent cause of word {sabda). Fourthly, what happens to be the cause of tbe cause of a 
given effect is also anyathasiddha . The father of the pot-maker cannot be tbe cause of tbe pot 
made by his son. Lastly, anything other than the least antecedent which suffices to ptoduce 
fhe consequent, is regarded a3 anyathasiddha . It may be a fact that at the time when a 
pot is made, a cow is present on. the spot; but it will be ridiculous to say that the animal 
contributes to the production of the pot. 


CHAPTER IV 

Dialectics op Sphota — conid. 

1 . Kumarila on Sphota 

THE GRAMMARIANS’ THEORY MAKES NO IMPROVEMENT 

The theory of sphota, as we have said in the previous chap- 
ter, has been strongly criticised by the Purvamlmarhsakas. And 
both the criticism and the rejoinder to the same by the gramma- 
rians go to testify to the sharp critical acumen of Indian 
philosophers. Kumarila opens his criticism of the theory of 
sphota by asserting that the difficulties which confront us when 
we say that letters are expressive of sense, are sure to crop 
up with the grammarians’ theory of sphota. Do letters singly or 
conjointly reveal sphota ? — asks Kumarila. And he claims that 
the theory of sphota is not immune from the charges that are 
levelled against the theory of the Mfmamsakas . 1 

Kumarila points out that letters cannot be said to reveal 
sphota singly for the obvious reason that if any one letter in a 
particular word is competent to reveal sphota, the remaining 
letters will obviously be redundant. The grammarians meet the 
objection by saying that sphota will be revealed on the 
very moment when the first letter is perceived ; but it 
becomes more and more definitely manifested with the 
perception of each one of the succeeding letters. Vacaspati, 
Mandana and Jayanta elucidate the viewpoint of the 
grammarians by means of an illustration. A piece of diamond 
is recognised as such at the very first glance but the real . worth 
and excellence of the gem can exactly be determined only on 
careful observation for a number of times. That being so, the 
later observations cannot be called futile ; on the contrary, they 

1 yasya ’navayavas sphofo vyajyate varnabuddhibhih I 

so "pi paryanuyogena nai ’va "neoa vimucyate II &V.» £1. 84. 
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are necessary for enabling us to determine the actual worth of the 
gem. Thus the first observation enables us to get a general or, 
rather, a rough knowledge of the thing ; while the succeeding 
ones are calculated to determine the thing more and more 
thoroughly till we arrive at a correct estimate . 1 

Hence the grammarians point out that with the perception 
of the first letter, sphota becomes, no doubt, manifested ; but 
so long as the final letter is not perceived, it is not definitely 
and clearly revealed . 2 3 And so Rumania's apprehension that the 
succeeding letters will be redundant, is absolutely without any 
foundation. 

It has been argued, however, that if letters in their 
respective capacities can go to manifest sphota more and more 
clearly, there is no reason whatsoever why they should not ex- 
press sense in like manner. To be precise, the first letter 
will express the required sense in a more or less general way, 
while the succeeding letters will express the same more and more 
definitely till with the perception of the final letter it is fully 
expressed. 

kumarila’s analogy does not hold good 

But we may be permitted to point out that unfortunately 
the analogy does not hold good. It is an established fact that 
we can speak of the imperfect or doubtful character of percep- 
tual knowledge but never so of non-perceptual knowledge.® 

1 fcad yafcba rafcnapanksinah pimafy puna rafcnasvarupam vlksampasya rafcna- 
dar^anani prafcyekam rafcnasvarupam avagahamanany api na sakasai’vasamanasamftna- 
jatlyavyavrfctarii rafcnafcatfcvam avabhasayanfei kinfcu pafica^a^dar^anajanitabhavanasacivacefco- 
tabdhajanmam caramacefcasi cakasti rafcnafcatfcvam. TB., pp. 4-5. 

Also: yafcba- ratnaparlksakapam...rafcnafcatfcvam. NM„ p. 370. 

' - Also: yafcfca rafcnapanksinah. ..rafcnafcattvam. BS.,p. 131. 

2 pratyayair anupakhyeyair grahananugunais fcafcha l 
dhvanipraka&ifce §abde svarupam avadkaryafce II Vak. I. 84. 

3 prafcyaksajnaUaniyata vyakfcavyaktavabbasita I 
manantaresu grahanam athava nai ’va hi grab ah ii SS.» 61 23. 
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In a case of non-percept ual knowledge, our knowledge 
is sure to be definite and perfect in view of the fact that 
the causes in this case are required to be known. If the 
causes happen to remain unknown, we shall not be in a 
position to obtain the knowledge at all. Thus we do or do not 
infer the existence of fire on the hill-top from the sight of 
smoke according as we have or have not beforehand the know- 
ledge of the invariable concomitance of the prolans with the 
probandtim (he., of smoke with fire), of the probans itself and 
of the fact that the probans resides in the minor term. In the 
case of perception, to the contrary, our knowledge is at times 
of an imperfect or doubtful character. For, when we see a 
person at a long distance we cannot exactly say whether he is 
sitting or standing, whether he comes this way or goes further. 
It is only on closer observation that we arc in a position to say 
what he is actually doing. 

To come to the point, we have stated more than once that 
sphota is cognised by mental perception ; and as in a perceptual 
knowledge, the object of cognition is said to be gradually revealed, 
it may be logically maintained that sphota also is gradually 
manifested. But we can by no means maintain that the import 
is more and more clearly expressed with the perception of 
each one of the letters for the obvious reason that the apprehension 
of import is after all lion-perceptual . 1 

Moreover, sphota is never revealed in its entirety by the 
individual letters themselves. It is revealed only when all the 
letters are successively pronounced and the meaning is, expressed 
by the sphota as revealed in its entirety. The Objection of 
partial expression of meaning, therefore, cannot arise as imper- 
fect manifestation of sphota is never assumed to be possessed of 
the expressive power. 

1 arfchas ea ikbdapratyayavaseya]? spboptma tu pratyab?avedaniya iti niravadyam. 
SS.,p. 171. 
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ANOTHER MODE OF ANSWER TO KOMARILA’S OBJECTIONS 

~We have so long discussed one of the modes of answer 
which the grammarians make to the difficulties raised by 
Kumarila. But we shall do well to note that Kumarila has also 
been answered in a different way. Thus the grammarians opine 
that letters are nothing more than mere appearances and that 
sphota is revealed by sound (dhvani) and not letters. Sound is 
said to be the breath- wind and as the breath- wind comes into 
contact with or strikes against the different vocal organs, 
it apparently assumes different forms which we call letters . 1 
Jayanta, while stating the grammarians’ viewpoint, says 
that the breath-wind by reason of its unsteady character 
seems to represent vowel and consonant sounds which have 
no metaphysical existence. Now, it may be a fair question 
to ask that there being in reality no such things as letters, how 
is it possible for sound to represent them? The answer to this 
anomaly has been given by the grammarians in the following 
way. They point out that a thing which is unreal may appear 
to be real through the medium of a distinguishing mark ( upadki ). 2 

1 dhvaner ud&nasya vagindriyabhighatino yah parinatibhedo vamatma Com on 
YSVB.,p. 140. 

a Upddhi is one of those marks that distinguishes an object from others. Logicians 
recognise three distinguishing marks, viz,, vide} ana, upddhi and upalakma. A visesana is one 
which is related to the substantive (o i}aya) and is present in the substantive at the time 
when it distinguishes the same from others. For instance, ia such expressions as ‘ mdyavdn 
purusah" (a learned maul, vidya (learning) is related to purusa (man) and the latter is in 
actual possession of vidya when he is called viiydmn. Hence vidya is said to be a. vUesana. 
An upddhi, on the other band, is only present in the substantive but not related to 'it. 
The sense-organ for auditory perception is defined as the portion of the sky which is deter- 
mined by the outer part of the ear (kartiadaskuli). Here the ear cannot be related to the 
sky but, being present, distinguishes the particular sky from others ( e.g . ghataJcdsa, 
patdhdsa). The well-known example of an upddhi in Indian Philosophy is the crimson japa 
flower [Hibiscus Rosasimnsis) which contributes to the reddishness in the crystal beside it 
{Cf. Vardhamana’s com. on NKu. HI, p. 38, and Yogendranatha’s com. on AS., Vol. H, p. 
687, re pratipannopddhi.") An updakgana, however, is neither related to the substantive 
nor is required to be present in it. It distinguishes the substantive at a time when 
it is not present itself. A man, for instance, once went to the house on the top 
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A really lovely face reflected in a dirty mirror appears to be ugly ; 
a round object reflected in a sword, a gem or a mirror, assumes 
different shapes. The sound produced by a vina, flute, drum or 
kettledrum seems to be different in nature . 1 Vacaspati asserts 
that the different attributes of letters [i.e., of their being short or 
long, acute ( iidatta ), grave ( amddtta ) or circumflex (svarita), 
nasal or non-nasal] are only imposed on them to serve our practi- 
cal purposes. When we have, for instance, an “a” (short) 
attached to “ n ” as in “ nag ah,” we mean a mountain ; but if 
it be an “a” (long), the meaning changes and we understand an 
elephant . 2 Now, it is said that sphota is revealed by the entire 
length of sound and not part by part. For instance, the sphota 
underlying a particular word is revealed when the whole word is 
uttered and not letter by letter. So the objection of Kumarila 
does not at all affect the doctrine of sphota as the conditions of 
revelation of sphota are entirely different from those imagined 
by Ivumarila. 

of which there sat a crow. Bat when he is later on required to distinguish the same 
house from others, he does so by remembering the fact that he saw a crow on the top of 
that house. The crow is not present there at the time when he distinguishes the house. 
The VP. has the following observation on this point : upadhis ca karyananvayl vyavarfcako 
vartamanas ca. viSesanah ca karyanvayi vyavartakam vartamanam. VP., p. 97. And 
we may add : upalaksanau ca karyananvayi vyavartakam avartamanan ca. 

1 yatba krpanamanidarpanadivyahjakabhedena syamadirghadi rupam vadanasya. 
nadatmako hi sabdo vinavemnnrdahgapatahSdivyahjakabhedena nanatvam m upagacchati. 

NM., p. 370. 

2 variiac ca samaropitadlrghatvadidharmabbajali paramarthikarthadhlbhedopalambhat, 
tatba hi laukika naga ifci girim upadisanti naga iti hastinam. TJi. p. 5. 
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2. Sahara on Sphota 

SABAEA SURVEYS THE WHOLE PROBLEM 

We have fully discussed Kumarila's position and let us 
propose to enter into a critical examination of Sahara’s observa- 
tions on this subject. Sahara has discussed the propriety of 
Dpavarsa’s theory according to which word ( sab da ) means a 
number of letters and not sphota.. 1 Sahara apparently starts with 
a criticism of the theory of the great master but his real purpose is 
to bring out the implicit meaning and excellence of the said 
theory. At the outset, Sahara maintains that word cannot refer 
to letters on the ground that if it does so, wo shall not be able to 
explain how the sense is expressed — is it expressed by the letters 
singly or conjointly ? We have already discussed in a preceding 
chapter that either of the two alternatives is untenable. The first- 
alternative cannot be accepted on the ground that the import is 
not obtained with the perception of any one of the letters. As 
for the other one, it may be said that letters being transient and 
not admitting of being pronounced simultaneously, cannot be 
said to form an aggregate. We have also seen that the supposi- 
tion of individual recollections of the previously perceived letters 
at one and the same time enabling us to have the aggregate of 
letters required for, cannot be logically substantiated. Moreover, 
if the individual letters are said to be recollected in succession, 
we can never get hold of an aggregate of letters ; because, re- 
collection, too, like perception, is transient and dies out on the 
third moment. 2 

Having raised these difficulties for himself, Sahara passes on 
to set forth his own conclusions. Thus he opines that the 
continuous effects ( samskura ) 3 accruing from the perception of 

1 atba gaur ity atra kas sabdalj ? gakaraukaravisarjanlya iti bhagavan apavarsah. 
SB., on MS I. i 5. 

2 ampler api ksanikatvat. Ibid . 

This saniskdra should bo clearly distinguished from vdsand which is also so called. 
0/. ma bhud e§a jfianaprasavas smaranammitfcam samskarah, api feu yagadikarmabkedopa* 
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successive letters up to the final one, will never die but the 
whole of the past effects running concurrently with the percep- 
tion of the successive letters will all live in the present perception 
of the final letter, together forming an aggregate giving expres- 
sion to the idea of a word . 1 What Sahara states may be 
expressed in the following way. 

The Mlmamsakas posit a metaphysical link called samsMra 
or affirm between work and its result. All actions bear fruits 
either good or bad. Now, there is in a majority of cases an inter- 
val between the performance of an act and the result that it 
bears. And it cannot be maintained that an act performed this 
day is capable of effecting the result at a distant date. The 
Mlmamsakas, therefore, posit that before passing away, the 
act gives rise to some unknown effect (adrsta). Jaimini assumes 
the existence of an unseen force which may be regarded as 
the imperceptible antecedent of the fruit or as the after-state of 
the act. It has been stated in the Vedas that a man who wishes 
to go to heaven is required to perform a sacrifice. But it is a 
well-known fact that the man does not repair to heaven as soon 
as he completes the prescribed sacrifice. Hence the Mimamsa- 
kas maintain that with the performance of a sacrifice, an unseen 
force is born and does not die out before it produces the effect. 

On this analogy Sahara opines that the perception of each 
letter will give rise to an effect ( samsldra ) which will last even 
when the final letter is perceived ; and the final letter forming 
an aggregate with these individual effects is Said to be expressive 
of sense. 

SAHARA ’ S EXPLANATION DOES NOT IMPROVE THE POSITION 
But such an explanation does not improve the position in 
any way. For the popular notion is that the import is ob- 
tained directly from word (sahda) and not from the last letter 

padita iva svargadinimittam apurvabliidhanah. SB., p. 86. Also: ko mi Idialv ay am 
samskaro ’bliimata ayusmatah kim smrtibijam anyo va proksanadibhya iva vrihyadeb. 
TB., p. 6. 

3 purvavarnajanitasamskarasabifco ’ntyo varnah pratyayaka ity adosah. SB. , p. 46. 
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forming an aggregate with the effects ( samskara ) resulting from 
the perception of the preceding letters. Moreover, such a pro- 
cedure is not warranted by authoritative texts. Yaska himself 
says that a word ending in a verbal inflexion ( dkhyata ) — such as 
“pacati,” “(jacchati,” etc. — expresses an action (hhuva) that 
forms the meaning of the root . 1 Sahara boldly declares that 
he is not prepared to accept sphota on the ground that popular 
notions cannot be justified. He makes no secret of the fact that 
popular notions are not always correct ; and it will be unwise on 
our part to posit an unwarranted entity like sphota for the simple 
reason that we cannot justify an incorrect popular notion. But 
Sahara does not stop here. He goes a step further and openly 
declares that not only popular notions but even authoritative texts 
should not always be relied upon, if they fail to stand to reason . 2 

Sahara, in all probability, realises the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of his remark and so he turns i*ound and explains his own 
point. He maintains that as letters cannot form an aggre- 
gate by themselves, he suggests that the last letter will form 
the same in conjunction with the effects (samskara) which are 
but the after-state of the perception of the preceding letters. 
But he clearly points out that the causal relation between 
perception of letters and cognition of sense is not thereby 
destroyed. It may be legitimately argued that the causal rela- 
tion, thus explained, becomes indirect. But Sahara points out 
that in all cases of causal relation, the operation (njapura) of 
the cause intervenes between the cause and the effect. To come 
to the point, some operation is necessary in order that the effect 
may be produced ; and as samskara is regarded as an operation 
of the preceding letter for purposes of the expression of meaning, 
the causal relation may fairly be called direct . 3 Sahara, how- 

1 Nil'. 1. 1. 

2 hi laukik&vacattam anupapirmam ity ebavafca prafcyaksadibhir anavagamyamano 

’rtha& ^aknoby „i 3 paganfcum.... 6 astrakaravacanam apy alam imam artham apramanakam ttpa- 
p ad ay iliim * 47 * 

3 svayyaparavyavayo 5 pi sarvasminn eva karate I 

< 3 r§to vyapara Idrk ca 6 abdasye ’ty avyapetata I! fiV., sh 125. Also 8 V., 61. 128, 
and : na hi svayyaparavyayayah karakanam karakatam vihanti. SS., p. 90. 
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ever, frankly states that lie is even prepared to view this causal 
relation as indirect (gauna), but he will never admit an entity 
which is not cognised through any one of the cognitive instru- 
ments (pramana) , l 

Sahara concludes his discussion on sphota by asserting that 
the term “word ” means letters and not sphota. He also shows 
that an aggregate of letters is possible. And he finally seeks 
to point out that the grammarian’s theory is based on two un- 
warranted assumptions . 2 In the first place, the grammarians 
have got to posit sphota itself ; and secondly, they must suppose 
that the impressions ( samskara ) due to the perception of letters 
are competent to manifest sphota. 3 But the Mlmamsakas do 
not posit any such spiritual entity as sphota. They only assume 
that smhskaras are capable of expressing the required sense. 

A MISCONCEPTION CLEARED UP 

Before we proceed to criticise Sahara’s theory, we should 
strongly assert that the grammarians always describe sphota as 
being directly perceived ; it is never posited (halpya) by them 
to account for the cognition of sense. It may be pointed out 
in this connexion that Jayanta while summing up the position 
that seeks to establish sphota , says that sphota may be cognised 
by inference ( anumana ) or implication (arthapatti) ; but this 
observation of Jayanta should be interpreted in the light of 
a rejoinder given by the grammarians to the views of the 
Naiyayikas . 4 For, as we have already observed, Jayanta him- 
self has represented the grammarians’ conception of sphota by 
stating that sphota is cognised through auditory perception. 

1 na gaupai sabdo m3, bhud Hi pratyaks&dibhir aoavagarayamano ’rfchag sakyab parital- 
payitom, SB., p. 48. 

2 gabdakalpauayam sa ca ^ahdakalpana ca. Log. cit. 

3 purvanadahitasamskarasahitantimanadabhiYyaiigyaE sphota iti av&fSy&m angikarta- 
vyam iti tulya samskarakalpana. $ Bip., p, 96. 

* api ca tarkikapam anumanapriyatvat tatparitosaye ’dam anumanam abhyadhayi na 
paramarthatafr. NM., p. 371. , 

11 
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CRITICISM OF SABARA 

Let us now examine the merits or otherwise of Sahara’s 
theory. The grammarians point out that Sahara admits a 
number of unseen forces ( apurva ) accruing from the pereepriaag, 
of letters; yet he is unwilling to admit that it is sphota which 
is endowed with the power of expressing sense. Vacaspati 
humorously puts it that he fails to understand why Sahara is 
so very hostile to the grammarians that he is even prepared to 
posit a number of unseen forces rather than acknowledge sphota . 1 

We, however, propose to criticise Sahara’s theory from a 
different standpoint. According to Sahara, the final letter form- 
ing an aggregate with the perceptional effects ( samskara ) is 
expressive of sense. Now it is admitted on all hands that a 
perceptional effect- is never perceived but is inferred from the 
result ( kdryMumanaikagamya ). That being so, it is not possible 
for us to know that the perception of each one of the letters gives 
birth to an effect (samskara) unless the sense is cognised. Hence 
Sahara’s statement involves the fallacy of interdependence. Again 
we have said before that in the case of non-perceptual knowledge 
the causes are required to be known prior to our obtaining the 
knowledge ; and verbal knowledge being non-perceptual, it is only 
necessary that the knowledge of the final letter forming an 
aggregate with the effects (samskara) should be present before we 
expect to obtain the cognition of sense. Now the knowledge 
of the last letter forming an aggregate with the effects, being a 
qualified cognition (rifistajhdna) , it is also necessary that we should 
be possessed of the knowledge of the effects (samskara), that is the 
attribute (visesana) in this case, before we expect to obtain 
the knowledge of the last letter — that is, the substantive (vitesya 
or dharmin), forming an aggregate with the effects (samskara ). 2 

1 aho v&ta ’sya svapaksadrstipak^tpatafy yad balmfcaradrstasambbarakalpanakle^am api 
na cetayate. TB. , p. 8. y'T. 1 

3 *^he raison d'etre is this ; The knowledge of the attribute is required prior to the 
knowledge of the qualified. (C/. yi&iistabuddhaii visesarLajfmnasya karanatvat* SM. under 
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Hence to say that the final letter forming ail aggregate with the 
effects (< mmshara ) resulting from the perception of the preceding 
letters, causes the cognition of sense is logically unsound.' 

8. Jayantabhatta on Sphota 

OBJECTIONS RAISED BY JAY ANT A 

We have discussed the views of Kumarila and Sahara on 
the theory of sphota. And now it remains for us to examine 
the merits of the criticism put forth by Jayanta/ We have 
stated before that sphota is more and more cledrly manifested 
with the perception of each one of the succeeding letters ; and we 
have cited the well-known illustration of a piece of gem in this 
connexion. Jayanta, however, observes that the analogy does not 
hold good. Thus he says that sphota being an indivisible entity, 
it is hardly reasonable to opine that some of its parts will be 
manifested with the perception of the first letter, while others 
with that of the second and so on until all its parts are complete- 
ly revealed with the perception of the final letter. In the case 
of a piece of gem, however, we are justified in maintaining that 
some of its parts are cognised at first sight, others at a second 
glance and the rest gradually. There is every chance that some 
parts will escape our notice at the first or second observation and 
our knowledge of the thing may be perfect at the fifth or sixth 
time. But it is certainly absurd to say that a thing which does 
not admit of any division into parts will be gradually manifested.® 

THE GRAM MARIAN S ’ STANDPOINT FULLY EXPLAINED 

The objection of Jayanta seems to be unanswerable and in 
fact it has not been so much as anticipated by Mandana and 

* na ca ’ntyavarnamafcrasya puras sambandhavedauam I 

aksavartmativrttafcvat samskirasya na tadvafcah II SS., si, 13. 

2 yat punar avadi prathamavarnabuddhivelayam iva vyakfcath spho$atattvam nfetarotfea* 
rabuddhibkir afcifSayifeatarapratyayafcam myate rafcnatatfcvavad iti sa eva vi§ama upartyasalju 
ratnasya hi savayavatvat prathamapratyayavisayikrtasuksmataravayavavisesagrahinam 
ufcfcarottarapratyayanam asti tatra ’vakaiah, spbotas tu varna svanipavad anairtsa iti tat- 
svarupam adyenai ’va var^ena vyaktam kim idatum anye yarija karisyanti. KM., p. 878. 
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other previous writers. But we meet this difficulty exactly along 
the lines that have been followed by the Vedantists. The 
Brahman is the only reality according to Vedanta and the Brahman 
being absolute consciousness, is self-revealing and so does not 
require the help of a medium to reveal its existence. The 
medium, on the other hand, covers and veils its existence and the 
help of the cognitive instruments is required to remove this veil of 
matter or ignorance. Sphota is also Sabdabrahman—thQ Ultimate 
Beality and prius of the manifested world — and in itself is absolute- 
ly destitute of all distinctions. The Sabdahmhrnan is the homo- 
geneous, undivided, uniform existence and its apparent divisions 
are due to avidija, which are rather superimposed on it. Bhartr- 
hari is never tired of emphasising the impartite differenceless 
character of Sabdabrahman, which is the only reality behind 
this stupendous appearance — the magnificent show — the colossal 
hoax — which the phenomenal world is. The divisions, therefore, 
are absolutely illusory. But, though illusory, they are none the 
less felt by us who are in the grip of ignorance and so from 
the standpoint of finite ignorant subjects, the divisions, though 
they have no ultimate reality and are only false appearances, 
are believed to be real divisions. It does not, therefore, lie in 
us to question the empirical validity of these distinctions and so 
Sphota has got to be revealed part by part as the medium of 
revelation is so constituted. The light of the sum covers 
the whole expanse of the world — -it is only the barriers 
of the world that shut it off and divide it into compartments. 
Sphota is self-revealing in itself but that does not avail 
in the least to those who are separated by barriers from its 
light and illumination. The barriers may he the creation of our 
ignorance but they are there none the less' and as such cannot 
be overcome except by the transcendental knowledge of the 
Ultimate Beality which is the highest consummation to be 
achieved, but not yet a realised experience with our finite 
intelligence. So, for our knowledge, Sphota has of a neces- 
sity to be revealed through vocal sounds just "as the Absolute 
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Spirit, the Brahman has got to be realised in and through the 
cognitive instruments — the windows of the psychophysical 
organism through which the light comes from the Absolute. 
Sphota is to be realised by us through the medium of sounds 
which are successively and gradually revealed to us and, so 
Sphota, whose revelation is bound up with the revelation of 
sounds, is perforce revealed to us bit by bit — in small doses. 
The objection, therefore, raised by Jayanta 1 and later on by 
Appayadiksita in his super-commentary, the Kalpataruparimala , 2 
is only a specious difficulty. It seeks to confuse the metaphysi- 
cal with the psychological issues. That Sphota is divisionless is 
a metaphysical truth, which is logically established and never 
endorsed by experience. Our experience is, however, subject to 
the limitations imposed by avidya and it is owing to these 
limitations that Sphota is revealed to us only in small 
doses and never in its plenary form — in its real essence and 
magnitude. The difficulties of the psychical apparatus should 
not be transferred to the Ultimate Reality. The difficulty as 
pointed out in the objection, therefore, is only the result of 
confusion of metaphysical and psychical issues which should be 
carefully kept apart and is thus more apparent than real. 

To sum up : we may point out that sphota is manifested 
with the perception of the first letter ; but the perceptions of the 
succeeding letters are not futile on that account. For, in 
the case of words beginning with the same letter (e.g., 
“ kara ” and “ hula ”) it is the perception of the second letter 
and the following (e.g., “a”, “r” and “a” in the case of 
“kara” while “u,” “l” and “V” in the case of “ kula”) that 

1 We may note here that the objection which Jayanta has raised, has suggested itself to 
him from an observation of Kamarila. Ivuma rila says that letters are indivisible units and 
as such they will be either clearly and completely cognised or not cognised at all — the 
question of partial cognition cannot arise in the case of indivisible entities. Arguing on this 
line, Jayanta advances his objection to the gradual revelation of sphota , which the 
grammarians describe as being indivisible. ( Of , &V., ih 10.) 

2 ratnafcattvadrstanto’ pi ayukfcafy tadvad atra sphote, purvapurvabhivyaktya- 
vi§ayanam abhivyaktivisay&nan ca visesanam abhavae ca. VKP.» p. 331. 
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enables us to know that the sphota manifested by the first letter 
in the one is not the same sphota manifested by the first letter 
in the other (though the first letter in either of the two words is 
the same). Thus when we say that with the perception of the 
second and the following letters sphota is more and more clearly 
manifested, we mean that the perception of the second and the 
following letters enable us to distinguish the sphota manifested 
by the first letter in a particular word from the sphota manifested 
by the first letter in another . 1 

MANIFESTATION OF SPHOTA CLEARLY EXPLAINED 

Let us speak a few more words on the manifestation 
of sphota through the medium of letters. The letters in 
succession may be looked upon as a series which is the self- 
representation of sphota itself. We have the characteristic of 
each member of the series in this that it represents the whole. 
The whole belongs to eternity, but yet posits itself in distinctions 
which are superseded in its comprehension of them. The whole 
is present in every part of it and every part of it implies the whole 
(sphota ). 2 The element of exclusion by which one phase is 
distinguished from another is a real phase, yet it is not all. It 
is a phase whose nature is to be forthwith put past and taken up 
into a higher comprehension. The pari must be there as taken 
up and preserved in a more complete comprehension. The 
endless aspect of the series is in contradiction with the fact of 
its limit and, therefore, a higher standpoint for the purpose of 
which the lower is inadequate but necessary for the solution of 
the contradiction and the comprehension of the whole, must be 
taken into consideration. Sphota includes these distinct letters 
which go to make up the series to preserve them, not as a mere 
series but in a higher conception in which they are comprehended 

1 Vide VB. on YS. HI. 17. Also Vacaspafci’s com. thereunder. 

2 yady api karyafcmana udricyafee taiha pi yat svarupaiii pdrpatvarh pararnafcmabhavam 
tan na jahati. BB M p. 729. 
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in the eternity in which the series is summed up. Every- letter 
is but an aspect in its own self. It comprehends its unity with 
the differences in this that the differences turn out to fall within 
itself and to form one whole with itself — the totality which 
embraces them. 

We have here a succession of letters which is a great deal 
more than a" succession of isolated units unconnected with one 
another. The meaning of each arises from its relation to the 
whole of the conception and the whole is present in every part of 
it. This is because each member of the series is something else 
than a mere isolated unit. The whole series may be viewed as 
given in its entirety in the whole ( sphota ); and, consequently, as 
implicit in each member of the series. In the relation of each 
member to the others, we have got the law of the whole that 
enables us to sum it up ; and in that way we have got the series 
in which it can be viewed as given in its entirety, in its law and 
implicitly given in its entirety in every member of the series. 
Thus we are capable of comprehending the totality of the series 
for in each stage it comprehends the series as a whole. It is 
only on the basis of this eternity and within it that change has 
any meaning. Each phase alike, therefore, is what it is but 
also — -implicitly — ’something other than what it is. It is, 
therefore, self-transcendent containing within itself necessary 
conditions of all else which is to he. 

The parts are only the barriers through which the whole has 
got to reveal itself to finite minds. In its transcendental self- 
existence, the parts are simply non est and the whole reveals 
itself in its infinite simplicity. But in the empirical plane the 
Absolute is perforce manifested only in a peacemeal fashion and 
thus though we are never permitted to have a face to face 
acquaintance with the infinite truth, we are not, nevertheless, 
entirely divorced from it . 1 The whole is present as the whole 

1 atyantavivikfcayor dharmadharminor mifehyajnananimifctas satyanrte mithtmikrtya 
aham idarh mame ’dam ifci naisargiko ’yam lokavyavahlral}. £>ar Bk., pp. 1748, 
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in parts, only its manifestation is partial due to the distorting 
medium through which the infinite is perpetually presented to us, 

JAY A NT A CRITICISES THE THEORY THAT SPHOTA IS MANIFESTED 
BY SOUND, AND OUR REPLY 

Jayanta has further pointed out that the theory of the 
manifestation of s phot a through the medium of sound is also 
untenable. For he asserts that if sound were capable of mani- 
festing sphota, there would have been no difficulty on our part 
to understand the import of a word even when it is uttered so 
quickly that the constituent letters are not distinctly heard. 

We, however, do not appreciate this part of Jayanta’s 
criticism. For, to suit our practical purposes alone, sound has 
been divided into two categories, according as it does or does not 
manifest sphota which is expressive of sense. To the yogin, 
however, each sound serves to manifest sphota and so he reads 
a meaning in every form of it. Thus the moaning of the wind, 
the murmuring of the rivulet, the clattering of weapons, the 
pattering of rains, the roaring of the lion and the hissing of the 
snake — all have a meaning to the yogin who has concentrated 
his mind on word, sense and cognition and to whom the ultimate 
transcendental vision is perpetually a given fact . 1 But, to an 
ordinary man these sounds are entirely meaningless. Now, if 
an ordinary man says on that account that sphota is not mani- 
fested by the murmur of the rivulet and that no meaning is 
expressed thereby, we can do nothing else but to request him to 
enter into the sadhunu of sabdatattva as described in the Yoga 
system of Hindu philosophy. To come to the point, the word 
which is quickly uttered and the constituent letters of which are 
not clearly perceived, may not convey sense to those of us who 
are void of finer sensibilities ; but that does not mean that it is 
quite impossible to obtain the import in such a case. Individual 
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incapacity to understand a thing cannot be held as an evidence 
for its non-existence. 

-jayanta’s i; e view of the grammarians’ conception of 

LETTERS, AND OUR CRITICISM 

Jayanta has also insisted that it is not proper to say that 
letters have no metaphysical existence of their own. 

In our reply to this point we should like to say this that the 
grammarians have taken recourse to various artifices to enable 
the beginner to gain an insight into the nature of sabdatattva 
and they themselves declare that these artifices have no value of 
their own — they are but means to an end. It will be only trans- 
gressing the limits and encroaching on the exclusive province 
of the grammarians if we do not agree with them in determining 
the worth of these artifices which are but creations of their 
ingenious brain. 


CHAPTEE Y 
Classification of Sphota 
1. Introduction 

Nagesabhatta in his Paramalaghum a u j mil , enumerates no 
less than eight varieties of sphota — Darnasphota, padasphota, 
■vahyasphota, varnajatisphota, padajatisphota, vakyajatisphota, 
akhandapadasphota and akhandavdkyasphota. 1 It should be noted, 
however, that of all these eightfold divisions it is akhanda- 
vakyasphota which alone represents sphota, the other seven being 
creations of an ingenious brain for the purpose of enabling the 
student to comprehend the nature of the first. That these 
seven classifications have been mentioned and described with this 
end in view, is clearly discernible from Krsnabhatta’s illumining 
observation on this point. AKrsnabhatta says that though the 
seven divisions have no real value of their own, they still carry 
some practical utility. He points out that in the Advaita system 
of Vedanta philosophy, the Absolute Brahman has been, first of 
all, identified with the annmnayakosa and then successively with 
the prana m ay a ho sa , the manomayakosa , the cijfianamayakosa 
and the anandamayakosa ; but on each occasion it is pointed 
out precisely and in clear terms that the Absolute Brahman is 
something different from the one with which it is identified. 
We thus find that when the student fully grasps the conception 
of the annamayakosa, he is told that the Absolute Brahman is 
not the annamayakosa but something else. Then when he 
acquaints himself with a thorough conception of the prdnmiaya- 
ho£a, he is told again that the Absolute Brahman is not the same 
thing as the pranamayakosa and the process continues, till the 
student is able to form a definite idea about the real nature of the 

tatra varnapadavakyabhedena sphotas tridha. tafcra ’pi jativyaktibhedena punas sodha* 
khapdapadasphoto’ khapdavakyaspbota^ ce *%i sankalanaya ’sfcau spbotah.’ PLM., p. 1. 
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Absolute Brahman . 1 Wo may also take up another illustration. 
The young bride who is to see the arundhatl (a star in 
the constellation of the Pleiades), is asked to fix her gaze upon 
the bigger star vasistha (another star in the same constellation) 
and after she has done so, she finds the smaller star arundhatl 
twinkling by its side. So it is said that the identification of 
the five kosas with the Absolute Brahman and fixing one’s gaze 
upon the vasistha are but means to determine the real nature 
of the Absolute Brahman and the location of the arundhatl 
respectively. Similarly, it is maintained by the grammarians 
that the seven divisions of sphota. mentioned above, enable the 
beginner to know the nature of the akhandavakyasphota. 

2. Conception of Varnasphota 

With this brief introduction, we pass on to discuss the 
nature of varnasphota. At the outset, it is necessary to point 
out that by varnasphota it is not meant that each and 
every letter is regarded as sphota but the letter or letters 
constituting either a stem or a suffix is regarded as such. The 
term sphota is derived from the v / sphut and it is defined 
in two ways. In the first place, sphota is defined as an entity 
which is manifested by letters. Secondly, it is an entity 
from which the sense emanates . 2 3 According to the second defi- 
nition we may state that when stems and suffixes are found 
to be expressive of sense, they should be regarded as vacaka 
(denotative of sense) or sphota. 

But the problem that arises in this connexion may be 
expressed in the following way. So far as the question of the stem 

1 yatha ’nandavalyam ^uddhabrahmajfianartham annamayaprSpamayamanomaya- 
Yijnanamayaaaudamaye ’fei paficasu ko£esu aparamarthikabrabmatvapratipadanam iipayalj* 

SC.,p. 1. 

3 ata eva sphufcyate vyajyafce varpais spko£o varnabhivyangyas splmtati sphutibha* 
vafcy asroad artba iti splK^o* rthapratyayaka iti spho^asabdartkam ubhayatha niraha. 
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is concerned, there is hardly any difficulty in calling it sphota. 
But there is a difference of opinion in the matter of the suffix 
as the latter means either the sthanin or the adesa. 1 The 
grammarians maintain that in such words as pacati, rumah, etc., 
the adesa s — “-U ” and “ h,” are expressive of sense and not the 
sthdnins — “-la" and “-su.” The Pan Su. III. iv. 77, is 
regarded as an adhikara 2 or governing rule and “-Up"' , e, -tas”, 
“-jins", etc., are all adems in the place of “-la." And it is 
contended by the grammarians that the “su ” having changed 
into “-A ” (as in the case of rdma-surdmah), it is the latter 
which is regarded as the real vacaka. 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, strongly maintain that 
it is the sthanin and not the adesa that is endowed with 
the expressive power. They criticise the view of the 
grammarians by pointing out that it is certainly more reasonable 
and economical to hold that the sthanin is really expressive of 
sense on the ground that there is no limit to the number of 
Mesas while the sthanin is more or less of a fixed character. 
Besides, in such cases where the suffix elides ? K 4he difficulty 
arises on the ground that we have to admit that a thing which is 
in its nature an abhava (non-existence) is possessed of the power 
of expressing sense. Moreover, the Naiyayikas point out that 
Mesas are not a fixed character and, each being different from 
the other, it is not possible for us to determine their nature. 
But if it be maintained that the fact that they all agree in 
being “ -la,” enables us to get hold of a common attribute which 
will serve to determine their nature, the Naiyayikas aver that 
it is in that case reasonable to accept that “-la” alone is expres- 

* Grammatically , a sthanin is one which is not actually used in a place where it 
has every right io be used {c/, prasakto* pi aprayujyamanali). For instance, when ’ dadhi- 
atra yields dadhy atra according to the rules of assimilation, it is said that the last letter in 
dctdhi (£. £.* i ) is the sthanin whereas the ** y ” which replaces it, is called the ad$sQ, 

* adhikara stitra is a governing rule which exerts a directing influence ovbr other 
rules. For instance. Paii Su, VIII. i. 1 is an adhikara stitra for it has a governing influence 
over the siitras VIII. i. 240. This governing influence is of three kinds — (i) gang dprav aha } 
[it) simlidvaloMta and {Hi) mandukapluti . 

3 Elision means absence ; c/. adar4anam lopaiabdartbam aha. Gf. P&$ Su., I. i. 60. 
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sive of sense. In addition to the arguments mentioned above, 
the Naiyayikas point out that in such sutras as Pan. Su. III. 
iv, 69, the reference invariably is to the sthdnin and not the 
adesa and further that no authoritative text can be cited to prove 
that the adesa is expressive of import. 

The grammarians, however, make a most fitting reply to all 
the charges levelled againt them by the Naiyayikas. According 
to Patanjali, word is one which is endowed with the expressive 
power. It is, therefore, argued that a man who has even little or 
no knowledge of “-la,” does yet understand the meaning of such 
expressions as pacati, gacchati and the like. Hence what is actually 
used in language - should be regarded as vacaka and not what is 
necessary only for grammatical operations. The Naiyayikas, 
however, assert that it is through mistake that the adesa is 
regarded as the vacaka. But the grammarians enquire about 
the causes of this error. It is admitted on all hands that in all 
cases of error, the object must contradict our mistaken cognition 
of it. When we take a rope for a snake or a mother-o’-pearl for 
a piece of silver, our knowledge of the snake or the piece of silver 
is contradicted by the rope or the mother-o’-pearl. But in „ the 
case of a valid knowledge, there is no scope for such a contradic- 
tion./ To come to the point, we see nothing which may go to 
contradict our observation that it is the Adesa which is really 
expressive of sense. As to the charge that adesas being nu- 
merous, it is not desirable to maintain that they are denotative of 
sense, it is replied that the Sthanins, too, are none the less nu- 
merous and hence the grammarians see no reason why the adesa 
should not be regarded as the denoter. Then again, there is hardly 
any truth in the statement that the sthanin is fixed while the 
adesa varies. Kondabhatta comments that different grammarians 
have wilfully accepted different sthanins. 1 The serious objection 


1 adesinam api hattadvaiyakaranais svecchaya bhinnanam abhyupagamafc. VBS., 
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to the Naiyayika theory is that it involves unnecessary cum- 
brousness ( gaurava ). According to the Naiyayikas, the sthanin 
by itself cannot be regarded as vacaka, for it is replaced by the 
fdesa on each occasion and is not therefore present. Hence 
the Naiyayikas have got to admit that the sthanin recollected by 
the aclesa expresses sense. And this involves unnecessary cum- 
bronsness. The Naiyayikas, as we have already said, claimed the 
credit of economy ; but the manner in which they expound their 
theory makes them liable to the charge same as they themselves 
charge against . 5 Kondabhatta again says that of all those that 
determine the denotation of words, usage ( vycwahdra ) is deemed to 
be the most important (saktigrahakafiromani), That being so, 
the adesu which is actually found to be used in language, should 
in the fitness of things be possessed of the power of denotation. 
The grammarians again raise a very interesting point. They 
point out that the Naiyayikas believe that it is the “-la ” which 
is endowed with the power of denotation and so, they put the 
following question : had “-la ” been really capable of expressing 
the sense it would have been only natural to expect that even at 
the stage of grammatical operations (e.g., when we have the form 
bhU-la, the “-la. ” not yet replaced by any one of the ftdesas), there 
would have been no bar to the sense being expressed. But it is 
admitted on all hands that we do not understand the meaning at 
that stage. To obviate the difficulty the Naiyayikas point out that 
the meaning cannot be expressed until we have some particular 
order of letters. In the circumstances the grammarians aver that 
the position of the Naiyayikas is somewhat curious ; for after 
positing that it is the “-la” which alone is expressive of sense, 
they have further got to admit that the particular order must also 
be regarded as the cause of denotation. The grammarians, on the 
contrary, point out to their advantage that it is the particular order 
of letters that is endowed with the power of expressing import. 

1 evan ca sfchany eva v&eako lagliavat na tva’deSo gauravad iti tarkikokfcam apasfcam. 
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But, even then, the grammarians cannot cross the zone of 
controversy. The problem they are yet to solve, may be 
stated in the following lines. From what has been already said, 
it is not clear that letters in some particular order (comprising of 
the stem and the suffix as used in language) will be expressive of 
sense. On the contrary, it seems that the particular order of 
letters is endowed with the power of denotation. Ivondabhatta 
does not answer the question. Harivallablia, however, takes 
note of the fact and sets forth a really cogent answer. 
He says that if the particular order of letters be regarded 
as expressive of sense, the determining factor of vaccikaha 
(expressiveness of sense) will be so many letters ; but if the 
letters (building up the stem and the suffix) in some order 
be regarded as vacaka, it is one dnupurvi (order of letters) 
that will determine vacakatva ; 1 so there is every justifica- 
tion for discarding the Naiyayika theory which involves un- 
necessary cumbrousness. The grammarians further point out 
that the Naiyayika theory is open to another inconsistency. The 
Naiyayikas maintain that the krt suffixes express the sense of the 
nominative while tin suffixes are expressive of bhCwana . 2 3 But 

1 vastutastu sam abhivy aha rasy a vacakatve tadgha^akananavarnanam avacehedaka- 
tayara gauravam. vamanam vacakatve tu uktanupurvya ekasya eva tatbvam iti laghavasy- 

aiva'vinigamakatvam iti bodkyam. VBSD., p. 421, 

3 The Nirukta defines a verb (ahhyata) as one in which the operation ( bhdva ) is promi- 
nent. The term 4 c prominent ” requires elucidation. It has been laid down that in 
the case of verbal knowledge, the operation must appear as the substantive and never as an 

attribute. And this is the significance of the term “ prominent.” According to the gram- 

■ $ ■* 

marians, the operation is called bhdvand . Tins, foT^insffmce, the bhdvand in the case 
of pacati refers to the following operations : —applying hea^to the pot, placing the pot on the 
furnace and the like. According to the Naiyayikas, however, the term means the exertion 
(Icrti or prayatna ) which is instrumental in bringing about the operation. The difference be- 
tween the two views is that bhdvand, according to the grammarians, means the operation 
which is caused by the exertion while the Naiyayikas regard the exertion itself as the 
bhdvand. In the opinion of the Naiyayikas, this exertion is denoted by the tin suffixes while 
the sense of the nominative is denoted by the krt suffixes. 

The MImamsakas define bhdvand as the operation on the part of the causer fprayojaka- 
kartr) which serves to help the one to be produced { i.e the exertion of the doer) in the matter 
of its production, (bhavana nama bhavitur bhavananukulabhavakavyaparavisesalj. NP., 
p. 2 ). And this bhdvand has been divided into sdbdi and drlhi t according as it pertains 

■■ ■"■■■ ■■■■■• \ 
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this distinction cannot be logically maintained if “-la ” alone be 
regarded as the denoter. On the other hand, granting that the 
deles a is expressive of sense, we can boldly assert that when the 
udesa is a tin, it denotes bhdvana and when it is a hi, it 
expresses the sense of the nominative. Thus we establish the 
grammarians’ theory of mmasphota according to which the stem 
and the suffix (we mean the ad cm and not the sfhdnin) are 
denotative of sense. 

We have already stated that Indian grammarians started 
with the physical analysis of words and sentences and gradually 
proceeded to grasp the remotest form of speech which is known 
to be sphota or sahdatnttva. And it is a fact that in the case of 
all philosophical discussions, we start with the most concrete and 
arrive at the most abstract. The Absolute Brahman, for instance, 
is identified in the first place with the anna may akosa which 
forms the most concrete portion in human bodies ; 1 next it is 
identified with the less concrete — the pranamiyafoth aud so on. 
Similarly, in our study of sphota, we discuss vmiasphota in the 
beginning and next propose to examine the nature of padasphoha. 

to tlio word-element and the sense-element- respectively. The former has been defined as the 
operation of the causer which causes the exertion of the performer of sacrifices. The verb 
comprises the root anl the suffix. The latter is marked by two attributes : — {/’i that it is an 
aliiyata (verb) and 07) that it is a 1m. {N. B.—We are dealing here with Vo die injunctions.) 

’Now in the Vedas, it is from the use of the /m that we know that such and such actions are 
enjoined to be performed. Hence it is the 1m that serves to express the bhdnnm which is 
known to be sabdl pertaining as it does to the form of l in. It has been maintained that saMi 
bhavani cannot be complete unless the following three things are known : -—what is to be 
produced by the operation ttabdi bhdvana), how and by whom. It is asserted that the akhyaia 
element in the suffix answers to thg* first part by saying that the exertion of the doer is pro- 
duced by the operation on the part of f hc causer. And this exertion of the doer is said to be 
drtln than and* We may observe that the bhdvana as conceived by the Naiyayikas, resembles 
the drtht bhdvana of the Mlm&msak&s. It may be discussed here that Laugaksibhaskara in 
his Arfhasathgraha has puts the term vydpdra in the definition of drihi bhdvana ; bat it has 
been clearly stated in the KaumutU that this term vydpdra means exertion (prayatna)-vide 
A Sam., -pp. 22-39. In the end, we like to point out that the term bhdoand has been 
used by the Bh&tta school of the Mlmarbeakas ; the Prabhakara school has used the term 
niyoga in its place. ; 77 v::7;77:: ; £ o 7- ■ ■ :a : 77a.- 

1 iMdhabr&hmajfianaya sar vabahirbMtSnnara a^jkkosavad akhandavakyasphotabodha- 
naya vamasphoialy SC., p. 5. , 
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3. Conception of Padasphota 

In our discussion of varnasphota, we have observed that 
letters in some particular order are expressive of sense. That 
being an established fact, we may be justified in positing that 
word which is generally viewed as a combination of letters, is 
also denotative of sense. 1 2 It is argued by the advocates of 
padasphota that we do not actually remember the sense as each 
letter is perceived. On the contrary, we understand the sense of 
the word as a whole — the word ghata (jar) in its entirety expresses 
the required sense and it is never a fact that each one of the 
four letters ( gh , a, t, a) constituting the said word is expressive 
of a fraction of the entire sense. Besides, a letter cannot be 
supposed to express a portion of the sense on the ground that the 
same by reason of its being endowed with the power of denotation, 
will be regarded as a pratipadika 2 and as such the “n” in 
dhanam, vanam, etc., will drop. ( Cf . Pan. Su. VIII. ii. 7.) In 
addition to the arguments advanced above, it is said that a letter 
can never be regarded as a denoter or vdcaka ; for, had the letter 
been possessed of the denotative power, the letter “a” in ramah 
would have expressed its sense even if it were uttered a few 
minutes after the first three letters — r, a and m — have been 
pronounced. Hence we find that the question of sequence arises 
when we are asked to explain how the sense is expressed. And 
when letters in some sequence are said to constitute a word, it is 
reasonable to believe that word is endowed with the power of 
expressing import. Having thus established padasphota, the 
grammarians enter into a more technical study of the subject. 
According to the grammarians, a word (pada) is one which ends 
in a declension (sup) or a verbal inflexion (tin). 3 In our 

1 atlia’ de6a vacakai cet padaaphotas tafcah punal? | VBS., 61. 64. 

2 The term pratipadika technically means a word or a letter which is neither a root 
nor a suffix but carries some sense. (Cf. Pan. Su. I. ii. 45). Moreover, a pratipadika is one 
which is formed by the addition of the krt or the taddhita suffix or is a compound word (cf, 
op. cit I. ii. 46). 

s Fain. Su. I. iv. 14. 

J3 
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discussion of varriasphota, we have pointed out that both the stem 
and the suffix are expressive of sense. But if we carefully examine 
the above statement, certain difficulties are sure to crop up. In 
such forms as ghatena (the instrumental singular of ghaia ) it is 
very difficult to say which portion of the term is the stem 
and which again is the suffix. An ordinary map of the 
street who is acquainted with the meaning of the term very 
accurately, will not be in a position to distinguish the stem from 
the suffix, in this particular case. Even a man who has made an 
extensive study of Sanskrit grammar, will find some difficulty in 
ascertaining whether the “-na ” or the “-ina ” is the suffix in 
the form ghatena., unless he accurately remembers the views of 
Patanjali on this point. The Mahabhasya on Pan. Su. VII. i. 12 
rejects the portion ‘ ‘mat ’ ’ from the sutra and strongly asserts that 
the “-na” and “-at ” are the respective dde&as in places of “-td ” 
(instrumental singular) and “-has ” (‘ablative singular). In his 
commentary on Pan. Su. VII. ii. 101, Haradatta asserts that the 
forms nirjarasina and nirjarasdt are also available. And in order 
to strengthen his position he opines that as the word nirjara 
ends in “a,” the suffixes “-td ” and “-nas ” will change into 
“-ina ” and “-at ” and he effects this with the help of the well- 
known dictum — vipratisedhe param kdryam (Pan. Su. I. iv. 2). 1 
But even then he is to get rid of another difficulty. The injunction 
— sannipatalalcsanavidhir animiltam ladviglultasya (. Paribhdsd 

1 When two rules of equal strength can be applied for the same purpose, the one 
which occurs later in order of sutras in the Astadhydyl will be given preference* Gf. yatra 
dvau prasahgav anyarthav ekasinin yugapafc prapnutas sa tulyabalavirodho vipralisedhah— 
Kal, p. 61. To illustrate, manas-rathah changes into manaru-rathah according to Pap. Su. 
TUI. ii. 66. Then, both the sidras TUI. ii*. 14. and VT. i. 114 may be applied in the present 
case. And had it not been for the fact that the sutra VIII. iii. 14 is asiddha , the elisicn sanc- 
tioned by the same would have happened by the above dictum. But the term param in the 
dictum has been differently interpreted by Patanjali. Patanjali says that the term param 
also means “ desired ” ; and he refers to such expressions as “ param dhama gat ah ” where 
the said term is used in the above sense. Kaiyata says that what is desired and what is 
not so, should be understood in the light of the explar ations of the authorities (specially 
Patafijali) on the subject under consideration; i§taaistavibhaga§ ca vyakhyanad 
bodbyah, MB., Yol. H, p, 207. la the context, Haradatta has followed the second 
explanation of the term. 
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LXXXY. — PSS ), 1 does not sanction the substitution of nirjaras 
for nirjara. And, therefore, Haradatta assumes that the said 
injunction does not function here and the forms — nirjarasina 
and nirjarasat — are available. Bliattojidlksita in his Siddhanta- 
Immiudl raises a note of objection against the aforesaid 
statement of Haradatta. He openly declares that not only 
the two forms mentioned above are wrong but the forms 
nirjarasaih and nirjarasya (in the instrumental plural and the 
genitive singular respectively) are also equally incorrect for the 
obvious reason that all of them are not sanctioned by Patanjali . 2 
Patahjali has openly rejected the two ade&as “Ana ” and “at” and 
has inserted “-na ” and “-at” in their places. He has taken 
recourse to the principle of yogavibhaya 3 in the Pan. Su. VII. iii. 

1 Iiielhorn translates the injunction thus : What is taught in a rule the application of 
which is occasioned by the combination of two things, does not become the cause of the de- 
struction of that combination. 

It has been argued on the strength of this injunction that the “fl” in rdma should not 
have been lengthened in the case of rdmdya , the dative singular of rdma. For, here, the 
substitute *-ya 93 in the place of *‘-ne V ought not to have caused the application of the 
Pan. Su. VII. iii. 102 on the ground that *~ya 9 owes its substitution to the combination of the 
base rdma ending in short “ a ” with the termination ** ; for, otherwise, the latter by 
destroying the final “a” of rdma destroys that combination. The solution of the difficulty 
thus involved herein, is found when we see that Panini himself has used such expressions as 
kastdya { cf . Pap. Su. III. I. 18). 

2 vyfcfcikrta tu purvavipratisedhena inatol? krtayol? sannipataparibhasaya anityatvam 
asritya jarasi krte nirjarasina nirjarasad iti rupe na tu nirjarasa nirjarasa iti kecid ity oktam. 
tatha hi bhisi mirjarasair iti rupantaram ukfcatn. tadanusaribhis ca sastbyekavacane nirjara- 
sye’ty eva rupam svikrtam, etac ca bha$yaviruddham, ' S. Kau., pp. 51-52. Also the T. Pod 
under it. 

3 Patafijali resorted to the principle of yogambhaga which consists in splitting up 
the rules of Papini into two parts — the first part being prescriptive and the second merely 
illustrative. For instance, the sutra— dvitlya ^ritatitapatitagatatyastapraptapannai^i (Pan. Su. 
II i. 24). — is divided into dvitiyd, meaning any word ending in dvitiya (accusative) may 
be compounded with another word provided each one of the two is fit ( samartha } for being 
compounded, and u ^ritatltapatitagatatyastapraptapannaih ** meaning that words in the 
accusative are compounded with such words as foitth atita, etc. Only thus we can explain such 
forms as arfhalipsu and others. But for this yogavibhdga, the writing of the best classical 
writers would have been full of such uses as are never sanctioned by Panini. It is for this 
reason that later grammarians have not laid down a large number of hard and fast rules for 
compounds. And Bopadeva, the author of the Mugdhabodha f goes so far as to say that in the 
matter of krt, taddbita and $amdsa 3 we must depend upon the use (cf. krttaddhitasamasanam 
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105 and with its help has justified the “e ” in ghatena. Thus 
after a careful review of the position of the school of Patafijali, 
we are sure that it is the “-na ” in ghatena that should be looked 
upon as the ddesa in the place of ‘-fa.” That being so, the 
Naiyayikas point out to their advantage that to a man well up in 
the Science of Grammar, there wall be hardly any difficulty 
in recognising the stem and the suffix ; and hence there 
is no justification for positing padasphota. The gram- 
marians, however, assert that the aforesaid distinction between 
the stem and the suffix cannot be recognised in those cases 
where the ddesa replaces both the stem and the suffix. 
Thus Pan. Su. "VIII. i. 21 enjoins that in the accusative, 
dative and genitive plurals of yusmad and asmad , the 
substitutes -ms and nas will replace both the stem and the 
suffix. In that case it is impossible to find out the parts that 
should be regarded as the stem and the suffix respectively. So 
the grammarians carry out their point and padasphota is 
established. 

4. Conception of Vdkyasphota 

"We have discussed the nature of padasphota so far ; and 
we propose to dwell upon akhandapadasphota along with 
akhandavahjasphota later on. For the present, let us concen- 
trate on vdkyasphota. We have already pointed out that from 
the empirical standpoint, the sentence is the unit of thought 
and expression. And as such it is only natural that the 
sentence should be endowed with the power of denotation. 

abhidhanam niyamakam). The avowed object of the KatySyana is to criticise Pacini and 
supply the deficiencies (c/. nktanuktaduruktarthavyaktikari tu varttikam) ; hot Patafijali 
defends Panini by trying to show that the siifras, if properly understood, will be 
found to make provision for most of the forms that are apparently not sanctioned by 
Pacini. We may be permitted to point out in this connexion that it has been the usual 
practice with Indian scholars to evolve a thing from the existing materials instead of seeking 
to create a new thing for themselves, (c/. the different systems of philosophy claiming to 
interpret the Brdhwiasutras of U&darayapa in their favour.) 
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According to the grammarians, a sentence is one in which we 
have at least one word ending with a -sup termination and 
another with a -tin. It has been argued in the case of 

padasphota, that as the distinction between the stem and the 
suffix cannot be understood in some places, it is desirable that 
besides varnasphota, we are required to admit padasphota too. 
Arguing on the same line, the exponents of vakyasphota 
point out that it is difficult to distinguish between one 
term ( pada ) and another in certain cases of assimilation 
(sandhi ). 1 For instance, Kondabhatta points out that in 

the case of “ hare’m,” the two terms that have combined are not 
clearly discernible on the ground that the “e” which is the 
substitute for the “ e,” the final letter of “ hare ” and “a,” the 
first letter of “ ava,” may be in the opinion of grammarians, 
looked upon as the last letter of “ hare ” or the first letter of ava . 1 
Hence Kondabhatta asserts that we should do well to recognise 
another type of sphota , 2 

But there is yet stronger justification for admitting 
vakyasphota. It cannot be denied that for purposes of 

communication of ideas, sentence is alone able to serve our 
purpose. The child who is yet ignorant of the techni- 

calities and principles of grammar understands the import 
of a sentence when between two persons, in its presence, it 
observes one to do a certain act, after he has been told by the 
other to do it. For instance, the child knows the meaning of tbe^, 
sentence — Bring a cow ( gam dnaya) — when it sees that the nodn 

j 

1 Pan. Su. VI. i. 85, enjoins that in the case of assimilation of letters the 
substitute may he regarded as the last member of the first word or the first 
member of the last word. It should not, however, be supposed that this alternative choice 
may lead to confusion in some cases. For the grammarians reply that in all cases of 
doubt, the explanation of the masters will guide us in the proper direction {of. vyakhyanato 
vi&e3apratipattir na hi sandehad alaksanam. Paribhasa No. I. PSS. 

2 hareWtySdi drstva ca vakyasphotam vini£cinu | VBS. kar. 66. 

3 vastutas fcu padaih padarthabodhavad vakyeoa. vakyarthabodha iti padartba^aktifr 
padegv iva v&ky£rtha6aktir vakye’bhyupeye’ti padasphotavakyasphoj.au vyavasthitau. 
Op. cil., pp. 427-28. 
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to whom it is said, goes away and brings the animal. But as it 
can never be said that the child knows the individual imports of 
the constituent words, we must admit that the sentence as a whole 
is endowed with the power of expressing sense ; and as such 
vdkyasphota is established. Kondabhatta explicitly states that as 
words are capable of expressing sense, so sentences are possessed 
of the power of denotation. And he establishes Eis point by 
maintaining that it is from such expressions as “ ghatam anaya” 
(Bring a jar) that we understand some meaning but not from 
“ ghat ah karmatvam anayanam krtir islasadhanam," on the 
ground that in the latter case we have no sentence. And if as 
the Naiyayikas aver that for purposes of expressing sense 
expectancy ( akanksa ) is necessary, the grammarians would 
like to suggest that this dkmksd-sakti is nothing different from 
the vakya-sakti as maintained by them. Jagadisa in his Sabdasakti- 
prakasikd says it in so many words that akanksa is reducible to 
dnupurvi 1 which is defined as the sequence of letters. And as 
letters in some particular sequence go to make up a sentence we 
find that there is hardly any inconsistency in the statement of 
Kondabhatta when he emphatically says that the dkdnksd-iakti 
of the Naiyayikas is identical with the vakya-sakti of the 
grammarians . 2 Thus we notice how Kondabhatta establishes 
vakyasphota. 

Now the Naiyayikas point out that the cognition of the 
import of a sentence, being in its nature a qualified knowledge ,'' 1 
cannot be obtained prior to verbal knowledge ( sabdabodha ) ' ( and as 
such it is not possible for us to know how the sentence by itself is 

* anupurviparyavasita tu akanksa. 

2 tadrgasakSnksanisihabodhahetutvasyai ’v5 ’sm&omate vakyafkktitven&1cabk§a6aktir iti 
parihh&sabhede’pi vakyasphotasiddhir nirabadba. VBSB. t pp. 428-29. 

3 The cognition of tbe import of the sentence has been called a qualified knowledge 

for it involves tbe cognifcon of a particular substantive determined by a particular attribute in 
a particular relation, blow, prior to tbe verbal knowledge, either tbe substantive or the 
attribute may be' known but not both. Both are cognised only at tbe time of verbal 
knowledge. : 1 

4 narai -vslijartliBsya ’purvatvat katbam tatra saAfcetagrahafc. VBS„ p. 432. 
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endowed with the power of expressing the sense. But the import 
of a term may be known prior to the verbal knowledge. Hence 
it is argued that it is the term which is possessed of the power of 
expressing sense. But the grammarians take up the challenge 
and solve the difficulty in an efficient way. They point out that 
the Prabhakaras opine that the import of a term includes the 
“relation” ( anvaya ) only in its general character but it is only 
when the verbal knowledge is obtained that we come to know 
of this relation in its special bearings. 

PRABPIAKARA THEORY OF VERBAL KNOWLEDGE 

According to the Prabhakaras, the meaning of a term 
implies not merely what the Bhattas and the Naiyayikas believe 
it to be, but something in addition. The denoted sense implies 
the import of the individual term qualified by the relation that 
subsists between it and the senses of other terms (in the sentence 
under consideration) to which it is related. The Prabhakaras 
maintain that in our everyday use, we communicate our ideas 
by means of sentences and not terms. So it is natural that 
each term requires to be studied in relation to another and 
not separately by itself. Hence they point out that the import 
of a term cannot be identical with what the rival schools 
of philosophers believe it to be. Moreover, they aver that 
the relation must be shown as lying inherent in the import 
of the term on the ground that what does not present itself 
through the medium of terms cannot be the subject-matter of 
verbal knowledge. But it may be pointed out that this relation is 
expressed by the terras in a more or less general manner and it is 
only at the time of verbal knowledge that this relation is precisely 
determined. For instance, in such expressions as “ Bring a 
jar” [ghatam anaya), so long as we have not used the term 
anaya, the denoted sense of the term ' * ghatam ’ ’ is the import of 
the term qualified by the relation that subsists between it and 
the import of another term ; that is, the relation is not definitely 
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ascertained. It is at the time of verbal knowledge alone that 
we come to know of the same most accurately. Hence the 
grammarians opine that the import of a sentence is known to 
us in a general way before the verbal knowledge of the same is 
obtained ; and it is the peculiar character of a sentence that 
enables us to cognise it accurately at the time of verbal 
knowledge. 

OTHER REASONS FOR ACCEPTING VAKYASPHOTA 

We have so long been occupied with the discussion of a very 
knotty point to show that sentences are really possessed of the 
power of expressing sense. But we may point out that there 
are reasons more simple yet none the less convincing, for accept- 
ing vakyasphota . 

It has been maintained that in the case of such sentences as 
“ There is a hamlet of cowherds on the deep river ” (gabhirdyam 
nadyam ghosah), we cannot get at the meaning unless we believe 
that it is the sentence which is endowed with the power of 
expressing import. The Naiyayikas argue that the term “ nadyam ” 
means the river-side through its power of implication ( laksand ). 
But the difficulty crops up when we ask them to construe the 
import of the term “ gabhirdyam, ” with it. It is admitted on all 
hands that in the case of apposition (sumanadhikaranya ) 1 
specially, the import of one term cannot be construed with a part 
of the import of the other one. In the present case, the import 
of the term “ gabhirdyam ” is related to that of “ nadyam ; ” but 
if we through the help of implication, mean the river-side by the 
term “nadyam,” the import of the term “ gabhirdyam ” cannot 
be construed with it. The Naiyayikas have seen through the 
difficulty but the solution they have suggested is far from being 
satisfactory. They say that the term “nadyam” will mean the 

, 1 The relation that subsists between a substantive aud an attribute is known to be 
apposition. When two senses are thus related they are expressed by the two terms 
hating the same case-ending ; e.g., 4 mlo ghatah.’ Hence Pra^asfcapada defines apposition 
a^^aii^al^^apada-vacyatvaxh samftnadhikaranyam. The grammarians, however, 
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side of a deep river (nadyam — gabhiranaditirc) . But in that 
ease, the term “ gahlumyam ” becomes absolutely redundant. 
The Naiyayikas still argue that the aforesaid term is necessary in 
view of the fact that it helps ns to understand the nature of the 
meaning which the term “ nadyam ” will express through its 
power of implication. This argument carries little weight for in 
all cases of implication, we do not come across such terms as 
may enable us to ascertain the nature of the implied sense. 

COMPOUND WORDS ARE POSSESSED OP A SPECIAL SAIIT1 

From what has been discussed above, it becomes clear that 
it is necessary to accept vakya-sakti. It will be our endeavour 
now to point out that in the case of compounded words (which 
are regarded as mahuvahyas by the Naiyayikas) it becomes 
absolutely indispensable to accept a sakti of compounds to express 
the required sense. Thus the grammarians point out that in the 
case of possessive compounds (bahuvnhi ) , a difficulty arises in the 
matter of construing the senses of the members of the compound. 
For instance, the ivord “ambara” in the compound “pitdmbara” 
does not mean ‘ garment ’ but ‘ the person who wears the garment ’ 
(ambaravisista) . Hence the import of “pita'” cannot be logically 
construed with the import of “ ambara ,” for reasons mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph . 1 It is why the grammarians acknow- 
ledge a special Sakti of compounds ; and this sakti is technically 
called ekartMbhava . 2 Thus the grammarians point out that a 

say that when two words with different connotations reside in the same substratum, 
the relation between them is called apposition . Thus the connotation of nila in the opinions 
of grammarians is * blue colour * and that of ghata is the class of jars ( ghatatm-jati ); 
and both of them can reside in the same substratum, viz., ghata . So the two words are said 
to be in apposition with each other. We may very well refer to the definition of 
apposition as set forth by Nagesabhatta under Pan. SfihLii. 42 : bhinnapravrfctinimittaprayuk* 
fcasya ‘nekasya sabdasyai ’kasminn arfche vrttis samSnadhikaraoyam. (MBP., VoL II, p. 37). 

1 Jagadisa anticipates the objection but does not find out a new line of defence. He 
dogmatically maintains that the import of a term may at times be construed with a 
portion of the import of another term. Cf„ bahuvrlbav *apy abhedena padarthaikades&nvaya- 
bodhasya vyutpattivaicitryepa sambhavat. BSP., p. 66. 

2 samarfchyan ca dvividham vyapeksalaksanam ekartblbhavalaksanafi ce’ti. ekaithi- 
bhavas tu rajapurusa ifcyadivrfctav eva. T. Bod., p. 151 

14 : ' ■ ■ 
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compound never expresses the senses of its components merely, 
but always conveys one united sense based on tiie meanings of 
its members. Hence in the case of rupiah purusah, we may add 
as many epithets to rupiah as we like. But in the case of the 
compound rajapitrusah, we cannot qualify it in like manner. 
The Naiyayikas, however, do not admit the aforesaid soldi of 
compounds for the only reason that it is unnecessary. But the 
grammarians point out that there are a good many cases where 
the sense of the compound differs perceptibly from the combined 
senses of the components. Moreover, they argue that the 
Naiyayikas are required to frame many rules for the. purpose of 
explaining many critical points on this subject. 1 Thus we may 
conclude that when the compound which is regarded as a sentence 
( samastmakya ) after all, is endowed with the power of express- 
ing sense, it is certainly reasonable to hold that sentence is also 
expressive of sense. And so rakyasphota is established. 

SENTENCES ARE ENDOWED WITH THE POWER OF 
IMPLICATION (LAKSA$iA) 

We may further argue in our favour that the Mlmamsakas 
have recognised the power of implication in the case of sentences. 
Students of the Purvaimmamsa system of philosophy know 
it thoroughly well that the arthaoeda-vahjas 2 3 do not 
embody positive injunctions but are meant to eulogise Vedic 
injunctions.' 1 They carry no meaning in themselves but 
let us know that Vedic injunctions are efficacious. Hence 

1 baliunam ^rtiilhiirmaRfirfi vacanair ew s&dhane I 
sjan an all ad gauravani tasimid ekarUdbbuva asritali ij 

. cakaradinisedbo’tha bahovyutpatiibhaftjanam I 
kartavyam te nyfiyaaiddbath tv asm&karh tad iti sfcbitam il 

2 The Vedas have been divided into mantras and hr aim anas ; and the latter again* 
into mdhis and arihavadas. Apastamba says that tidlixs refer to those passages which 
contain injunctions while the rest are known as arthavdda (APB., 3*2-83). 

3 vidbina tv ekavakyafcvat stntyarthena vidhlnam synh. MS., I. ii. 7. 

Also ; vidhyarthavadau sakahksau prasa sty apor osart h ayoh ! 

tenai’kavakyata tasmatf vadan&rh .dharmamanata ii JNM. L ii. 1. 
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the Mlmamsakas maintain that each sentence which contains 
an arthavacla, refers to the excellence of the injunctions 
through its power of implication. Such being the case, we may 
argue that the sentence which is not possessed of the power 
of denotation (as the Mlmamsakas maintain) should not be 
supposed to be endowed with the power of implication. 

We have fully discussed the problem whether sentence by 
itself is expressive of sense and have stated precisely and in clear 
terms that sentence is endowed with the power of denotation. 
And we close this section by pointing out once more that the 
history of languages reveals this fact that sentence is the unit of 
thought and expression ; and so it will be the height of folly to 
disown the denotative power of sentence. 

o. Conception of Jdtisphota 

We have so far discussed the nature of varnasphola, 
padasphota and vdkyasphota and now 7 propose to enter upon a 
study of another three varieties : varna, jdtisphota, paclajdtisphota 
and odkya jdtisphota. Both Bhattojidiksita and Kondabhatta say 

>. f* 

that according to Bopadeva, the denoter or vacaka like the denoted 
or edeya (import) should be ol the nature of universal ( jati ). The 
Mlmamsakas have discussed the question of the import of words 
and they maintain that the individual (vyakti) cannot be 
regarded as the import for the reason that there is no limit 
to the number of individuals and that they vary widely amongst 
themselves dnantya and vyabhiedra). It is, therefore, that the 
Mlmamsakas have sought to find out one common attribute 
(sad haranadh anna) , technically known as the universal (jati) which 
is present in each one of the individuals within the universal ; and 
this universal is denoted by a word. The exponents of jdtisphota 
argue that when the import that is denoted is the universal, it is 
certainly reasonable to admit that what expresses the sense is 
also of the nature of the universal. Hence it is not that the 
individual word “ hari ” uttered by a certain person is expressive 
of sense but the universal which finds its expression through the 
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different use of tire said word, goes to express the sense. 1 And 
this is the conception of pada jatisphota. Similarly, we have 
varnaja t isp h o la a nd vd k y aja l isp hota . 

Before we close this section, we would like to point out that 
the exponents of jatisphota in their endeavour to assert that it is 
jatisphota and not vyaktisphota which is expressive of sense, 
have in their mind the conception of Mahdjati ( Mahasdmanya 
or Mai dsatta) or Brahman with which Sphota has been identified. 


6. Conception of Al'handasphola . 

We have discussed the nature of jatisphota and its three- 
fold divisions. And, now, we propose to explain the concep- 
tion of a k h andapadasp hota and akhandavdkyasphota. The 
grammarians assert that neither the sentence nor the 
word admits of any divisions. It has been definitely stated 
that letters have no metaphysical existence. Bliartrhari 
openly declares that a word does not comprise letters. 2 3 * * On more 
occasions than one it is said that the division of a word into 
stems and suffixes has been resorted to for practical purposes 
alone. 8 The devices employed in standard works in course of 
treatment of linguistic problems are at best of a pragmatic value. 
It will be a grievous error of judgment to suppose that these 
divisions are ultimately true. They are only ways and means 
devised to inculcate the final truth, and in and by themselves they 


1 sakyatva iva saktafcve idler laghavam isyatam l 

aupadbiko va bbedoW varnanam taramandravafc II VBS, kar. 71, 

Also : sakyatavaccbedikayS jaler vaeyatvavat saktatavaechedikaya jafcer vacakafcvara 
iti mate varnapadavakyabbedena trividho jatisphotah. SO.* p. 1. 

2 pade varna rta vidyante vainesv avayava iva 1 

vakyat padanam atyantarb praviveko na kaseana il Vik, I. 73, 

3 xipfLyas sik^amananaiii balanam npalalanily I 

aaatye vaxfcmani sfchitva tatas sal. yam sasaafnate il Op. cit , II. 240. 

Also : gfotregu prakriyabbedair avidyai’vo’pavarpyate I Op. eft., II. 231, 
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are not possessed of any metaphysical value. But though fig- 
ments of imagination, they are not useless as they definitely 
contribute to the comprehension of the truth. Even a staunch 
realist will admit that the means is of a lower status than the 
end, and all the value that the former possesses is derived from 
its capacity to contribute to the achievement of the end. The 
Vedantists and the Madhyamikas, too, recognise the service- 
ability of false standards of judgment . 1 So far as the Yedantists 
and the grammarians are concerned, the pragmatic utility of 
fictitious standards can be logically proved from the fact that 
erroneous conceptions are ultimately grounded in truth inasmuch 
as they appear over the basic foundation of reality. Thus the 
exponents of akhandapadasphota maintain that it is the indi- 
visible word that is expressive of sense. But it should be noted 
that sentence being the unit of thought and expression, should 
be endowed with the power of denotation and the exponents of 
akhandavdkyasphota believe that it is the indivisible sentence 
which is expressive of sense. And, according to them, therefore, 
words, stems, suffixes and letters are absolutely fictitious . 2 

We have explained the eightfold division of sphota accord- 
ing as it has been treated in later standard works of Sanskrit 
grammarians hut we should like to point out that we do not 
appreciate their conception of padasphota and vdhyasphota as 
also of alchandapadasphola and ahhandavdkyasphota. The differ- 
ence between padasphota and akhandapadasphota and that 
between vdhyasphota and ahhandavdkyasphota has been stated 
by Krsnabhatta in his Sphotacandrikd. He says that the differ- 
ence between padasphota and akhandapadasphota lies in the fact 
that in the case of padasphota, there is a reference to the stem 
and the suffix which, however, have been so intermingled that 

1 kafcham punar avidyavadvisayani prafcyaksadini pramapani sasfcrani ce’fci. Sar. Bh.» 
pp. 40-41. 

Also : dve safcje samupTiritiya buddhanam dharmade^ana 1 

lokasamvrfcisatyan ca satya5 ca paramarthatali li M. Kar. XXIV. 8. 

2 kecid akur anavayavam eva vakyam anadyavidyopadarsitalikavarnapadavibhagaca 
asya nimittam. TB., p. 1. 
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it is difficult, if not totally impossible, to differentiate the one 
from the other and therefore the word is conceived as being 
endowed with the power of denotation. In the case of akhanda- 
padasphota, however, there is absolutely no reference to the stem 
and the suffix, rather they are regarded as being fictitious and 
the word as an indivisible unit expresses the sense. Similarly, 
in the case of vakyasphota, it is the sentence which is said to be 
expressive of sense but this sentence is not conceived in its 
indivisible character — it comprises words but the constituent 
words are not clearly distinguishable. But when we say that 
the indivisible sentence is expressive of sense, we think of 
akhandavdkijasphota . 1 

SOME NEW INTERPRETATIONS SUGGESTED 

We are prepared to accept such an interpretation but let us 
say that such an interpretation serves only to diminish the glory 
and importance of the indivisible and transcendental character 
of sphota. And any interpretation which tends to impair the 
indivisible character of sphota, cannot be accepted by us. 
It may be pointed out in our favour that the earlier 
exponents of the theory of sphota mean by padasphota 
and vakyasphota what to the later exponents are akhanda- 
padasphota and akl ianda vakyasphota respectively. Even 
Kondabhatta in course of establishing vahjasphota argues 
that to a child who is yet ignorant of the conventions and 
technicalities of grammar, the sentence — certainly, indivi- 
sible into parts — is expressive of sense. Thus we find that 
the aforesaid argument advanced apparently in support of 
vakyasphota by Kondabhatta is in reality one in support of 
akhandavakyasp hota . 

1 tadeva’smabbis sakhapdapadasphofcatvena vyavahriyate. khanda^akfcyanusandbana- 
purvakakosadiua sarandaya^akfcigrahat. yasya tu vyakaranajnana£unyasya kevalavyavahareiJa 
samudaya^aktigrahas tasya sa eva* kkapdasphotafr. SC., p. 6, 
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Therefore, if we are to admit the two classifications— 
al'handapadaspliola and akhandavakijaspkota—- we like to inter- 
pret them in the following manner : — 

By ahhandapadasphota, we mean that there is one indivi- 
sible word which undergoes various formal transformations 
and this one indivisible word is expressive of sense. Likewise, 
we mean by akhandavakyasphota that there is one indivisible 
sentence which assumes a plurality of forms by undergoing 
formal transformations and this one indivisible sentence ex- 
presses the import. The conception of padasphota is that there 
are countless indivisible words each of which expresses a particular 
meaning while the conception of vdkyasphota is that there are 
numerous indivisible sentences each of which is possessed of the 
power of denotation. 


CHAPTER YI. 

1 . Doctrine of Sphota based on Bmli Texts. 

We have fully established the theory of sphota and it will 
be our endeavour in the present section to show from Yedic 
hymns and Bralimana passages that sabda is not a mere aggre- 
gate of letters and that it should he regarded as an indivisible 
entity having a transcendental character. The Rk. X. 71. iv. 
has found a brilliant and enlightening interpretation from 
the pen of Bharatamisra who in his Sphotasiddhi says that 
sabdataftva unfolds itself in its naked glory only to the man who 
has made both intensive and extensive study of the Science of 
Grammar and has been able to shake off his ignorance by medi- 
tating on word, sense and cognition. Such a man alone realises 
that what we call mountains and rivers is nothing but the formal 
transformation of sabdatattva. It is he who understands that 
from the metaphysical point of view, letters do not constitute a 
word or a sentence. 1 Bharatamisra next takes up a passage from 
the Brahmana — saitam mantram apasyat, and proves that therein 
we may find out a reference to sabdatatka. He explicitly states 
that the expression — £ ' He (the sage) saw this hymn ’ ’ — means 
that the sage heard the hymn, but as there must be a difference 
in the hearing of a hymn on our part and that of the sage, it is 

1 uta tvah pa^yan na dadar^a vacam I 

nto tv asm at tan vain viaasre I 
jaye’va patye unatl suvasah 11 

yathS khalo rtusoaia. jaya prakfcanani rajodusifcaria vasanam apasya siivasas sail sam- 
bbogecclmlj pranayaprakarsapanlyamanatraiia tasrninn api vasasi Nanais srarrsgamane svaib 
tanmh atiavayavena parinayakaya vivppute, tadvad iyam vftnl vyakaranatlrthasDanapanita- 
dasfcaSabdaccbadana prayogaBiyamanugamyamanawobhanavarnavaaana safcl nsati prasidanti 
yogabhyasarupapranayafci^ayasithillkrtainanalaiia vargakaraviparysisavasane’ pi sanais sram- 
samane svam tannm anavayavena sabdikaparinayakaya vivrnute. BS. (Bb.), pp. 28-9, 
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implied that the sage who is gifted with high spiritual power 
hears the hymn at a stage when it is not uttered. And the exis- 
tence of a hymn at a time when it is not uttered, leads us to 
' think that the hymn has a transcendental form — it is not merely 

the aggregate of a few letters as are ordinarily perceived through 
the auditory organ. The author of the Sphotasiddhinyayavicara 
has followed in the footprints of Bharatamisra when he in some 
verses 1 of rare beauty has given expression to all that Bharata- 
misra says on this point. Mandana in his Sphotasiddhi says that 
he has established the theory of sphota on the authority of Agama 
texts 2 and the Gopalika points out that the Ilk. X. 71. iv. is 
one of the Yedic hymns which testifies to existence of sphota. 

A® V' - ' - f?/ X ' ' ■ j ■ V" :■ i'./- X' ' iv- XV; ' 

2. Conclusions. 

In the course of our thesis, we have sought to establish the 
theory of sphota strictly in conformity with the great teachers 
of the past. We have, however, differed in certain points from 
the orthodox interpretations and we invite the critical acumen of 
the present-day scholars to judge the merits of our exposition. 
We have made a full survey of all the criticisms to which the 
theory of sphota has been subjected and it has been our endea- 
vour to solve each one of the difficulties raised. It should be 
borne in mind that all the orthodox systems of Hindu Philosophy 
— the Purvarmmafnsa , the Nydya, the Vedanta and the 
Sahkhya 1 — have spared no pains in criticising the theory and 
finally rejecting it. It is only the Yoga system of Patanjali which 
I has lent support to the grammarians’ theory of sphota. Dr. 

| Chakravarti takes note of the fact when he says : The theory of 

| Sphota seems to have a strange fate, as it failed to find any 

I 1 Cf. SSN., Sis. 211-42. AvAvX. 

! 2 vyadarsi yuktyagamasarhsrayena 1 SS„ si. 36. 

Also : tafcha “ufca tv ah pa^yan” ityadimantravarnanosarena varpatiriktaru padatatt- 
\ vain adhyavasTyata iti varpayanti, Gop,,p. 202. 

i 3 Sah. Sii., V. 57, and vrtti under it, 
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favourable response at the hands of reputed philosophers . 1 But 
we do not stop with him when he says : In spite of all adverse 
criticisms that have been heaped upon the assumption of an in- 
tellectual phenomenon as Sphota, the theory of Sphota will 
continue to survive as embodying the most reasonable and 
scientific interpretation about the origin of sound . 2 We proceed 
further to assert that sphota is not merely the outcome of care- 
ful investigations in the domain of grammatical science, but the 
conception of sphota embodies in itself a truth which speaks for 
itself. Thus the grammarians have laid down a course of 
sadhana of sphota which, they believe, will lead the sadhaka on 
to emancipation to realise the true nature of Word-essence which 
is equated with the Absolute Brahman of the Vedanta —the prius 
of the entire phenomenal world, subjective and objective. There 
is absolutely no note of hesitancy, no faltering or apologetic tone 
in the representation of the grammarian-philosophers. On the 
contrary, we notice in it the same bold and emphatic deliverance 
of a direct realisation of the Truth as is found in the inspired 
utterances of the Mystics of the world. The impression insen- 
sibly and irresistibly is infiltrated into the deepest recesses of our 
heart that we are brought face to face with the Ultimate Mystery*' 
of the Universe. Intellectual speculations in India were never 
content to find only an intellectual solution of the problems of 
life and the Truth discovered was rigorously pursued in and 
through a well-graduated scale of discipline until a direct and 
immediate realisation was reached. Of course philosophy knew 
its limitations and left the scene as soon as it culminated in a ’ 
rationalisation of experience. But the goal of philosophy in 
India was not mere rationalisation but rather spiritualisation. 
Philosophy found its consummation in an enriched life— in the 
fulness of spiritual outlook— the highest perfection that ethical 
and intellectual discipline could aspire after. It always aimed at 


1 Philosophy of Sanskrit Gr rnmar, pp. 110-11 
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the inwardisation of the truth discovered and no philosophy 
which failed to end in this glorious expansion of spiritual life 
was deemed to be worthy of human allegiance. The Philosophy 
of Grammar also did not fail to emphasise this Ultimate 
Objective of life and like other philosophies ends in Mysticism 
(, sadhana ). 
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PREFACES 

It is now five years since I have been working on Keats and 
my essay, “Keats and the Pre-Raphaelite Poets,” submitted 
for the M.A. Examination in 1932, was published in the Journal 
of the Department of Letters of the Calcutta University for 1935. 
The present study, “Romance and Reality in Keats,” which 
received the Griffith Memorial Prize in Letters in 1933, is 
intended to mark another stage in my progress on the subject. 

1 have tried to show in this study that the poet was defining 
' Romance ’ and ‘ Reality ’ in the light of his intimate ex- 
periences. E"or him it was a gradual transition from romance 
to reality, not a sudden or complete and actual rejection of the 
one in favour of the other. In his case the knowledge of reality 
was a complex of many strands, and his humanitarianism, his 
grappling with the problem of evil, his knowledge of self, etc., 
formed each a link in the chain of his intense realisation. This 
conclusion has been supported by a study of the maturer poems 
of Keats which have been interpreted in a new light. Specially 
an attempt has been made to interpret the Greater Odes from a 
fresh point of view 7 which, it is hoped, will clear up some of the 
obscurities or difficulties felt so long in consistently and fully 
explaining them. 

I am still engaged in a study of the poet and, needless to say, 
I shall be thankful for any helpful criticism of my interpretations. 

My thanks are due to Principal R. N. Ghosh of the Ripon 
College, Calcutta, who has been kindly guiding me in my studies 
on Keats and the Romantic Movement ; to Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, and Mr. Tarapada Mukherjee, 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta, for useful suggestions. 
I am obliged to the authorities of the Calcutta University for 
permitting this thesis to be printed in their Press. 

Ripon College, j N. N. Chatterjee 

27th August, 1936. J 



ROMANCE AND REALITY IN KEATS 


OR 

THE TRANSITION IN KEATS. 

By 

Nripendranath Chatterjeb, m.a. , 

Professor, Papon College, Calcutta. 

Introductory. 

Keats lived a life singularly integral in its underlying 
meaning, significant, because of this integrity, 
Keats’s personality. ° f and P acked into a period of five short crowded 
years varied and countless thrills and experiences 
which went to the making of him, and made him a type of the 
creative artist. These were years of quick impression and feverish 1 * * * * 
poetic expression. He was the ‘ ever eager-eyed ’ youth, recep- 
tive, filling every rift of his life with fine ore, attaining like 
his autumn apple to a ripeness to the core, developing his verse 
from a faint early spring song into the murmur and plenty of 
summer. Yet that summer did not last for long. A career 

i The word is used meaningly. Though Keats wanted poetry to come to him as ' na- 

turally as leaves come to a tree * (letter to Taylor, 27th Feb. , 1818, vide Buxton Korman, 

Letters of Keats , VoL I), the writing of a poem often left him, .in his own words, 8 feverish * 

(letter to George Keats, Sept. 1819), though instances of emotional release are not lacking. 

We shall discuss this point later, 
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■which was begun definitely in 1816 1 came abruptly to its end 
in the February of 1821. 2 

Contemporary criticism — loud and vindictive in the 
reviews — belittled the man and the artist. 
The feeble, broken-hearted, pale youth of 
Shelley’s sympathy 3 and Byron’s scorn 4 was 
vindicated by the Victorians, who. led by Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton 5 6 ) and followed by Matthew Arnold, D. 6. 
Rossetti, Swinburne j and Morris (who considered Keats one of 
his masters 15 ), discovered not only a great artist in him, a 
* Shakespearean ’ artist, but also a strenuous, noble character 
with ‘ flint and iron ’ in him. 7 The moderners, following in 
their wake, have given their erudite and enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion 8 of the artist, and paid due respect to the character of the 
man. 

Post-War criticism, however, has gone one step further. 

Perhaps Fausset was the first to notice 
in the personality of Keats more than a mere 
biographical outline to the career of the creative artist. 
Mr. John Middleton Murry’s two books, 9 have created indeed 


Contemporary Victo- 
rian and post- Victorian 
criticism. 


Post-War criticism. 


1 Before 1818, Keats bad written at least 17 short pieces (sonnets and lyrics, vide Miss 
Lowell’s, Keats, Vol. I) and one long poem (Epistle to Matthew). But it was in 1816 that 
he definitely gave up the idea of being a physician, took up poetry as his vocation of life, 
was introduced to Leigh Hunt and his brilliant circle and initiated into their ways, and 
his first published poem (Sonnet on Solitude) appeared in Hunt’s Examiner* 

2 Perhaps we would be more correct if we change it to Feb. 8, 1820, when his fatal 
illness commenced with a haemorrhage', because, after that event, Keats really wrote no 
poetry. (According to Miss Lowell, after the autumn of 1819 Keats wrote nothing.) But 
in any case, his personality developed, and for us, even his physicial decay after February 
1820 is not without significance. 

3 Shelley’s Adonais. 

4 Fide Byron’s Don Juan, V ;; 

5 Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters of Keats t 1848, 1857, etc. 

6 MackaiPs Life of Morris, Vol. I. • 

7 M. Arnold’s Essay on Keats. 

8 Reference is to the work of W. T. Arnold, Palgrave, Robertson, G. T. Drury, Nofccutt, 
de Selincourfc, Sir Sidney Colvin, Dr. Bridges, A. C. Bradley, etc. 

8 Keats and Shakespeare , and Studies in Keats . 
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an epoch in Keats criticism. Mr. Murry brings to this study 
of Keats a faith and a formula with which we are not familiar, 
but its profound earnestness and persuasive mystery make us 
accept what perhaps, in rational analysis, is not acceptable. We 
may also refer to Miss Lowell’s two heavy volumes, Prof. 
Gfarrod’s realistic estimate, M. Erlande’s short but piquant 
biography, and Mr. Thorpe’s Study of Keats, which add greatly 
to our knowledge of the man and the artist. 

Yet Keats is not fully known, I mean the personality 
of Keats. Whatever we may mean by personality (psycho- 
logists and metaphysicians have their meaning), the post-War 
speculation in this matter is singular in many respects. The 
present writer, an earnest student of Keats, is not satisfied with 
the speculations so far. He has his own ideas, about the move- 
ment of Keats’s inner life during these five momentous years. 

a post-War assttmp- The speculations, those of Fausset, Thorpe, 
tion. Oar view. and Murry all centre round an assumption, 

that, in Keats, we notice a line of development, and that this 
line of development may be clearly indicated. For us, there is no 
definite and particular line of development as such, though there 
is a general transition brought about by circumstances, over 
which Keats had, most often, no control. His sensitive soul 
was variously acted upon, and its reactions have followed a 
general system. We can, after a careful study, arrive at some 
conclusions and state them as parts of a wider scheme. 

The poems of Keats are naturally kept out of the foreground 
The poems of Keats of discussion. As expressions of intimate 
-their value. delights, sorrows, ambitions and impressions 

of the young poet they have indeed a value, which, apart from 
their unquestioned artistic worth, cannot be ignored. But we 
are not for discussing them as separate units of beauty and 
significance, but shall deduce from them materials for our study 
and try to fix their place in the general scheme of the develop- 
ment of Keats’s personality. No doubt, this discussion would 
heighten our interest in the poems. But this fact should be 
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clearly borne in mind, that we believe in the significance of Keats 
the man to be greater than that of his poems, greater than that 
of his actual output, and we believe that a study of Keats’s perso- 
nality has a loftier moral than his sad song of truth and beauty 
and his abundant poetic raptures, though the more rational view 
would not try to discriminate between the two. There is another 
significant feature about Keats’s life. His creative faculty did 
not grow side by side with his critical faculty — as has been 
so often pointed out. The latter outgrew the former. Naturally 
in the poems we do not find a complete picture of the man. 
His letters must be taken into consideration. Besides it should 
be noted that we want to provide by our study a background for 
these poems, a background to which we should be able to trace, 
if we like, the poems of Keats. But with that we are not 
concerned here. 

What then is that transition we have spoken of ? It is, to 
put it simply, the transition from ‘Romance’ 
The wording may be simple, but 


The Transition in 

Keats — from ‘Bomance t-0 * Reality.’ 

to BeaUty. 1 . # .. , .. . . 

the problem we have stated is not simple. By 


‘ Romance,’ we do not mean what is usually meant by the term. 
As to ‘Reality,’ it is hard, in such a discussion, to leave out 
the metaphysical significance which this elastic and baffling term 
has gathered. We should, even though our opinion be liable to 
attack, make our position clear as early as possible. 

Keats’s own utterances however are highly interesting. But 
we are not for taking as truth whatever Keats 


Keats's utterances- B . f 

their objective truth says. We incline more to the scientific scepti- 

' QiscQsse.d* ■ . ;i . ■ 

cism of Miss Lowell than to the devout atti- 


tude of Mr. Murry. Keats did not say always exactly what he 
meant, we believe. If modem Psychology has taught us any 
truth it is this, that we cannot express ourselves as we really are. 
Perfect externalisation, by means of words, of our mental states, 
is impossible. Not only so. Keats himself did not like the 
idea that all his utterances should be accepted word for word. 
On Friday, March 13, 1818, he wrote a letter to bis serious- 
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minded friend Bailey in a high strain. Towards the end of that 
letter he frankly admits — “ Now, my dear fellow, I must once 
for all tell you I have not one idea of the truth of any of my 
speculations — ■! shall never be a reasoner, because I care not to 
be in the right, when retired from bickering and in a proper 
philosophical temper.” It means that his speculations were a 
kind of intellectual luxury, which may not be taken as gospel 
truth always. The next day, he wrote a letter to Reynolds and 
remarked — “ I wrote to Bailey yesterday, obliged to speak in a 
high way, and a damme who’s afraid — for I had owed him so 
long ; however, he shall see I will be better in future.” What 
does it mean ? It means that he did not exactly mean what he 
wrote to Bailey. Again, in a letter to his serious clerical friend, 
dated July 18, 1818, he wrote — “And here, Bailey, I will 
say a few words written in a sane and sober mind, a very scarce 
thing with me, for they may, hereafter, save you a great deal of 
trouble about me, which you do not deserve, and for which I 
ought to be bastinadoed. I carry all matters to an extreme — so 
that when I have a little vexation, it grows in five minutes into a 
theme for Sophocles. Then, and in that temper, if I write to 
my friend, I have so little self-possession that I give him matter 
for grieving, at the very time perhaps when I am laughing at a 
pun. Your last letter made me blush for the pain I had given 
you — I know my own disposition so well that I am certain of 
writing many times hereafter in the same strain to you — now, 
you know how far to believe in them. You must allow Imagina- 
tion. I know I shall not be able to help it.” This passage 
requires no comment and an artist of his fine sensibilities is bound 
to be carried away by momentary impressions. Not only so. 
Keats would echo the opinions of others (e.g., those of Haydon), 
withont a blush. Besides, he knew that his artistic disposition 
played a curious hide-and-seek with his personality, if by person- 
ality we mean the permanent features of his character and 
temperament. Of course the subjective value of all that he 
uttered does not diminish for all his protestations. The 
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psychologist can 
these. 


see a marvellous mind at work through all 


Keeping, however, in mind these admissions, we may now 
see what Keats himself meant by the word 
Kca£° mance ' ani ‘ Romance.’ We shall only adduce instances 
of Keats’s use of the word and its derivatives 
in prose and poetry, the meaning in each case will easily 
follow : — 



What is more gentle than a wind in summer? 


More serene than Cordelia's countenance ? 

More full of visions than a high romance? ” 

Sleep and Poetry, 

No tumbling water ever spake romance, 

But when my eyes with thine thereon could dance/" 

Endymion , Book III, 

0 for the gentleness of old Romance/’ 


Isabella, 


Numerous as shadows haunting faerily 

The brain, new' stuff'd, in youth, with triumphs gay 

v/;;;,, 0£ old romance/'*/ 

/■ ; t: ///■;/ Eve of Si. Agnes 
0 golden-tongued Romance, with serene lute 1 ” 

Sonnet on * King Lear, 


When I behold, upon the night’s starred face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance.” 

Sonnet , 4 When I have fears 


(7) ** To feel no other breezes than are blown 

Through its tall woods with high romances blent/’ 

‘ Happy is England / Sonnet, 
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(8) “ I shall believe in wizard- woven loves 

And old romances ” 

Otho the Great , Act III, Sc. 2. 

(9) “ For sure so fair a place was never seen, 

Of all that ever charm'd romantic eye.” 

Imitation of Spenser . 

(10) Some flowery spot, sequester’d, wild, romantic.” 

Epistle to G\ F, Mathew « 

(11) “ I wish the Italian would supersede French in every school 
throughout the country, for that is full of real poetry and romance of a kind 
more fitted for the pleasure of ladies than perhaps our own.” 

Letter to Fanny Keats, Oxford, Sept. 10, 1817. 

(12) H They (the novels of Scott and Smollett) appear to me to be quite 
distinct in every particular, more especially in their aim. Scott endeavours 
to throw so interesting and romantic a colouring into common and low 
characters as to give them a touch of the sublime. Smollet(t) on the 
contrary pulls down and levels what with other men would continue 
romance.” 

Letter to George and Thomas Keats, Jan. 5, 1818. 

(18) “ Steam boats on Loch Lomond and Barouches on its sides 

take a little from the pleasure of such romantic chaps as Brown and I,” 

Letter to Thomas Keats, July 17, 1818. 

(14) “Stop! Let me see! being half-drowned by falling from a 
precipice, is a very romantic affair : why should I not take it to myself ’? ” 

Letter to Mrs. Wylie, Aug. 6, 1818. 

(15) “ I have been werry romantic indeed among these Mountains 
and Lakes.” 

Letter to Mrs. Wylie, Aug. 6, 1818. 

(16) “ Bonehurch too is a very delightful place— as I can see by the 
Cottages, all romantic— covered with creepers and honeysuckles.” 

Letter to Fanny Keats, July 6, 1819. 
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There is nothing very particular in the use of this word 
and its derivatives in most of the instances. But almost every- 
where we notice a faint opposition to reality. Romance is a 
thing apart from, or strange to, reality. In example No. 13, 
this opposition is definite. A few things should be specially 
noted. Instance No. 6 is very significant. What were those 
‘ huge cloudy symbols of a high romance ’ ? One commentator 
says, 4 ‘materials for a lofty poetic theme 
■ Ee^^opposed!^ written in characters of cloud upon the star- 
bespangled sky.” This is good paraphrase, 
but no explanation. This ‘romance’ was the ‘romance’ of 
Keats’s life, his personal ambition which made him dream of 
illimitable poetic power and kingdom of the earth. He saw 
on the star-bespangled night sky his ambition beckoning to him, 
and in a Shakespearean mood, he felt the hand of despair cold 
on his shoulders. He had fears that he might cease to be. This 
sonnet was written in January, 1818, when the young poet, 
full of promise, suddenly felt, at a moment when that “ horrid 
Morbidity of Temperament” 1 he speaks of, manifested itself, 
that he was not to achieve what he aspired for. This sonnet, 
in his own opinion, contained some ‘ sense.’ 2 

Instance No. 5 is perhaps most important from our point 
of view. The sonnet in which it occurs begins like this : 

“0 Golden-Tongued Romance with serene lute, 

Fair plumed Syren ! Queen ! of far away, 

Leave melodizing on this wintry day, 

Shut up thine olden volume, and be mute. 

Adieu ! for once again the fierce dispute, 

Betwixt Hell torment and impassioned clay, 

Must I bum through ; onee more assay 
The bitter sweet of this Shakesperean fruit.” 

1 Letter to Hay don, May, 10, 1817 : “ You tell me never to despair — I wish it was 
as easy for me to observe the saying— truth iB I have a horrid Morbidity of Temperament 
which has shown itself at intervals — it is I have no doubt the greatest enemy and stumbling 
block 1 have to fear — 1 may even say that it is likely to be the cause of my disappointment.” 

2 Letter to Reynolds, Jan. 31, 1818. 
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What does this passage mean ? Keats was bidding adieu to 
‘Romance,’ before he was going to have an intense experience 
of reality. Mr. de Selincourt thinks that the ‘ Golden-Tongued 
Romance with serene lute, 5 refers to Spenser’s Faerie Queene 
from which Keats turns to read Shakespeare’s King Lear. 
Miss Lowell, however, remarks : 1 “I think... that he refers to 
all those mythological and symbolical conceptions which had 
held him enthralled for so long. At that moment 2 he was 
reaching out for a poetry of more depth and passion than can 
be found in even the most extraordinary and beautiful of 
imaginary evocations.” In the language of our discussion, we 
take it that Keats was leaving ‘ Romance ’ with the ‘ wizard-woven 
loves,’ its ‘gentleness,’ its ‘visions,’ for the intense truth of 
‘ Reality.’ Shakespeare’s King Lear was a thing ‘ real ’ to him, 
and in rejecting ‘Romance’ here, he was rejecting his youthful 
dreams and ‘ fancy-sick 5 longings for an earnest and serious 
order of poetry. He must ‘ bum through ’ the ‘ fierce dispute ’■ 
‘betwixt Hell torment and impassioned clay,’ i.e., he must 
‘ annihilate his self ’ 3 in the tragic agony of Lear, sense it, ‘ burn 
through ’ it, forget his subjective pre-occupations in it. The 
surrender to the objective, which is but a definition of ‘Realism,’ 
he must achieve. That was in January 1818. Keats’s own 
comment (letter to George and Thomas Keats, Jan. 23, 1818) is 
quite instructive. “ I think a little change has taken place in 
my intellect lately— I cannot bear to be uninterested or unemploy- 
ed, I, who, for so long a time have been addicted to passiveness. 
Nothing is finer for the purposes of great productions than a 
very gradual ripening of the intellectual powers. As an instance 
of this — observe — I sat down yesterday to read ‘ King Lear ’ 
once again : the thing appeared to demand the prologue of a 
sonnet, I wrote it, and began to read, (I know you would like 

" i Keats, Vol. I, p. 537. ' ' 

% The poem was written on Jan. 22, 1819. 

3 We have discussed this point later, 
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to see it) — ” (So he quotes the Sonnet) . “ So you see I am 

getting at it, with a sort of determination and strength.” Indeed, 
with ‘ the ripening of intellectual powers,’ he was bidding adieu 
to * Romance ! ’ 

Keats did indeed have a progressively clear notion of ‘ things 
. „ , , _ • real.’ We shall give a few instances : — 

The following lines occur in Sleep and Poetry, written in the 
Autumn and Winter of 1816 : 

“ The visions all .are fled — the car is fled 
Into the light of heaven, and in their stead 
A sense of real things comes doubly strong. 

And, like a muddy stream, would bear along 
My soul to nothingness : but I will strive 
Against all doubtings, and will keep alive 
The thought of that same chariot, and the strange 
Journey it went/’ 

(LI. 155462.) 

Here the opposition is between Imagination 1 * * and reality, and 
the youthful poet chooses the former. A sense of real things ’ 
is like a muddy stream J bearing Ms soul to nothingness, and he 
would strive against it. And this in 1816. On July 2nd, 1818, 
he wrote a Sonnet ‘ On visiting the Tomb of Burns J In that 
Sonnet occurs — ■ 

“ Lor who has mind to relish, Minos-wise, 

The Beal of Beauty, free from that dead hue 
Sickly imagination and sick pride 
Cast wan upon it ! ” 


1 Various interpretations of this magic car and the charioteer have been given. Miss 
Lowell thinks (Vol. I, p. 223) that the figure ‘ is intended to mean a poet descending from the 
cloudy heights of imagination to mingle with humanity/ Mr. Murry (Keats and Shakespeare , 
p. 19) considers this 4 a symbolic vision of Poetry itself/ We prefer Prof. Oar rod’s inter- 

pretation { Keats , pp. 29-80) that it is a description of * the car of the Imagination ’ because 

the next paragraph begins with the small range of 4 high Imagination ’ in the present age 

against which the poet protests. 
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Here the meaning is just the opposite. * The Real of Beauty ’ is 
relished without imagination and pride which are habitually 
‘ sickly.’ The explanation is that in July 1818, Keats was a 
different man, he was for rejecting 'sickly’ imagination, romantic 
and futile longings after unimaginable Beauty, but was for * the 
Real of Beauty.’ At least, that was his theoretical position in 
July 1818. 

To sum up. We find that in the early Keats there was a 
tacit opposition between ‘ Romance ’ and ‘ Reality,’ that his sub- 
sequent life illustrated a transition from the former to the latter, 
that by ‘ Romance ’ he understood all flighty unreal imaginative 
longings for far-off bliss and beauty. The question remains to be 
asked — what did Keats mean by ‘ Reality ’ ? 

In a letter to George and Thomas Keats, written on Dec. 
28th, 1817, Keats says — “ It ( i.e ., West’s “ Death on a pale 

horse”) is a wonderful picture but there is nothing to be 

intense upon, no woman one feels mad to kiss, no face swelling 
into reality. ” This ‘ reality,’ if it had been present, would have 
made the sensuous attraction of the female figures great indeed, it 
would also have made the poet * intense upon ’ the many details 
of the picture. We shall better understand Keats’s meaning if we 
consider what follows. “ The excellence of every art is its inten- 
sity, capable of making all disagreeables evaporate from their 
being in close relationship with Beauty and Truth. Examine 
‘ King Lear ’ and you will find this exemplified throughout : but 
in this picture we have unpleasantness without any momentous 
depth of speculation excited, in which to bury all unpleasantness.” 
Here is then the answer. The ‘ intensity ’ of every artistic crea- 
tion is nothing but this, viz., it should even when unpleasant 
excite a ‘ momentous depth of speculation,’ as King Lear with its 
unpleasant theme does, and ‘ Death on a pale horse ’ does not. 

If the artist is ‘ intense upon ’ ‘ his own work, he is naturally in 
close relationship with Beauty and Truth.’ ‘ Beauty,’ because 
through his profound imaginative realisation of an aspect of life 
however unpleasant or ugly — and artistic presentation of it, he 
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makes it beautiful ; and Truth, because, as Keats himself wrote in 
a previous letter to Bailey (Nov. 1817), “ What the imagination 
seizes as Beauty must be Truth.” There is no other objective 
‘ Truth.’ If then the artist is ‘intense’ upon his work it will 
excite, for one thing, ‘ a momentous depth of speculation ’ in his 
readers, and then will have ‘ burnt through ’ his own sensations 
and feelings (while composing the work), and secondly, every 
detail, every aspect of the work ‘ will swell into reality,’ will bear 
the stamp of truth on them. 

So, then, towards the close af the year 1817, Keats was con- 
vinced of nothing, but the ‘ truth of Imagination,’ 1 his view of 
reality was out and out subjective. This is an idealistic view, 
he denies the existence of objective reality as such. He would fain 
bear up against ‘ the muddy stream, of a sense of real things,’ 
that would bear him, he knew, to ‘ nothingness.’ That reality 
was false. Keats was not at that time, in the language of old 
Psychology, exactly a ‘ solipsist,’ holding the view that 2 * * the 
individual mind can with certainty and intuition know only itself 
and its own ideas and states. These exist and are known to exist. 
Objective (transcendental) reality, however, is neither known nor 

1 Xhis Is what Keats says : — ** lam certain of nothing bat of the holiness of the 
Heart’s affections (i.e., feelings), and the truth of Imagination (we rosy remember that 
magic car and the charioteer of Sleep and Poetry). What the Imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be Troth whether it existed before or not— for I have the same idea of all our 
passions as of love : they are all, in their sublime (Le. % in their intensity) creative of essen- 
tial Beauty,” This statement was only an enthusiastic young poet’s earlier version of 
Romance (Imagination and Beauty, subjective realisation of Beauty) and Truth (Reality). 
We should not consider this to be one of the guiding mottos of Keats. Keats was only 
repeating, more vehemently, what he bud said in Sleep and Poetry, that he would not give 
way to the ‘ muddy stream * of reality, but would ** keep alive the thought of the same 
chariot ” of Imagination, which when creating Beauty tout of pleasant or unpleasant theme) 
must be Truth. There is no other way of approaching Truth—” I have never yet been 
able to perceive how anything can be known for truth by consecutive reasoning,” he says. 
It Is only through intuition (or * imagination 4 or * sensation ’ as Keats variously calls it) that 
we get a glimpse of truth. A sense of * real things ’ is not a sense of Truth I Keats denies 
objective truth to ‘ Reality/ In 1817, he was still an idealistic young man full of visions 

of * a shadow of reality to come, f He was a romantic, to whom there was no non-personal 

reality. ’ t ' 1 . , ; 

* - Psychological Approach to Reality-Ermm Aveling, London, 1929,9' 
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demonstrable as existent.’ Keats was not a Solipsist, there was 
no truth to him without the ‘ seizing ’ of something by imagina- 
tion as ‘ Beauty.’ Of course Ms definition of ‘Beauty’ was so 
elastic. 

It would not really do to bring in systems of metaphysics or 
psychology, while we are dealing with Keats. Keats had ‘ the 
philosophic temper,’ but that was only a speculative temper 
which most romantics had. Later on, he understood what 
‘ philosophic ’ detachment really was. He had no training in 
any metaphysical system. In a letter to Reynolds (April 27, 
1818), he speaks of asking Hazlitt for the ‘ best metaphysical 
road ' to take, but nothing, we know, came out of it. However, 
Keats’s perceptions were real, and though he had not the trained 
mind, he was forming his own system of approach to Truth 
and Beauty. 

Let us, however, resume our discussion. 

As an instance of ‘ what the Imagination seizes as Beauty 
must be Truth whether it existed before or not,’ 

An illustration. 

we may refer to a passage of his ( Endymion , 
Bk. I, 11. 777-802), which, when he wrote it, was, in his own 
words (letter to Taylor, Postmark, Jan. 30, 1818), ‘ a regular 
stepping of the Imagination towards a Truth,’ an intuition of 
truth, w'hich Taylor, who was ‘ a consecutive man,’ might 
think, ‘ as a thing almost of mere words.” Here Keats em- 
phasises his faith in intuition as a means of knowing truth, as 
opposed to consecutive reasoning. One thing should also be 
noted. By ‘ truth ’ Keats here means an ideal truth or principle, 
as opposed to concrete facts or events ; and the test of this truth 
does not lie in any equation or relation between a subjective 
notion and objective principle, but in a direct realisation or in- 
tuitive perception of it. If there ever was an idealist, Keats of 
January, 1818, was one. 

Now, our knowledge of reality is, as is recognised by all 
systems of philosophy, twofold. We know concrete facts or 
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events, and ideal principles or ‘ truths ’ so-called. Keats was, 
so long, denying the reality of the former, and 

Keats’s classification ■■ , .. _ 

of * rear thinga— an emphasising that oi the latter. But later on 
' ancc ‘ his ideas broadened. Tn a letter to Bailey 

(dated March 13, 1818). written just two months after, we find 
how his ideas were changed. He writes : — 

“As tradesmen say everything is worth what it will fetch, so probably 
every mental pursuit takes its reality and worth from the ardour of the 
pursuer — being in itself a nothing. Ethereal things may at least be thus 
leal — divided under three beads — Things real, things semi-real — and 
nothings. Things real — such as existences of Sun. Moon, and Stars — and 
passages of Shakespeare. Things semi- real, such as love, the clouds, ete., 
which require a greeting of the Spirit to make them wholly exist and 
Nothings, which are made great and dignified by an ardent pursuit — which, 
by the by, stamp the Burgundy mark on the bottles of our minds, in so 
much as they are able to ‘ consecrate what e'er they look upon.' ” 

Here we find that Keats is acknowledging the existence of things 
which are ‘ real ’ even without any reference to any subjective 
recognition. Beyond the pale of this subjective recognition lie 
‘ things real,’ indisputable and eternal. The Sun and the Moon 
and the Stars have physical existence, they are real. But the 
works of Shakespeare have an ideal permanence and reality. As 
to things semi-real, Keats’s distinction is important ; they require 
‘ a greeting of the Spirit to make them wholly exist,’ otherwise 
they have a half-true, relative reality. Not that the clouds have 
no objective existence, but they take up a reality — far more 
intense and full — when the human Spirit greets them, becomes 
‘intense upon’ them. As to the ‘Nothings,’ they have no 
objective reality, they become real by an ‘ardent pursuit’ of 
the human Spirit. This was an important step for Keats. 
Now, he no longer believes in ‘ the truth of Imagination ’ 
and ‘ the holiness of the Heart’s affections ’ only. Those would 
be, according to his maturer opinion, ‘things semi-real.’ He 
believes in things real over and above them ! 
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That Keats’s ideas advanced more we know. "When he 
wrote to Reynolds on May 3 (1818), “Tom has spit a leetle 
blood this afternoon, and that is rather a damper — but I know — 
the truth is, there is something real in the world,” he was seeing 
beyond the bourn of the immediate and the empirical, beyond 
Romance and longings, sufferings and sorrows. 

The foregoing is a faint sketch of the philosophy of Keats’s 
life, his magnificent transition from ‘ Romance’ to ‘Reality.’ 
Let us now state the problem in our own words. By ‘ Romance ’ 
Keats meant many things, but through all the various uses of 
the word, we may notice an underlying opposition to ‘ Reality.’ 

Keats himself was aware of this opposition, we 
P robtlm ement ° E the k ave seen - Now anc * ^ ien > be actually suffered 
from this opposition, as we shall see. His life 
was a rejection — tentative no doubt, not final, hence to some 
extent theoretical — of the former in favour of the latter. 
Romance was something compounded of his inner longings, 
thrills, likings, imaginings, illusions. He wanted, like a young 
Indian Sannyasi, in his revulsion from the world, to kill his acqui- 
sitive and illusive self, in order to approach ‘Reality,’ in order to 
see life consistently and see it whole. Keats had no definition 
of ‘ Reality ’ tucked up somewhere neatly ; he was forming a 
definition through his intense sufferings and agonies, elaborating 
it through the fever and fret of life. His last days, torn between 
inner conflicts, force this definition into a tragic prominence. 

This transition is to us, simply, from subjective pre-occupa- 
tion to a surrender to the objective, from illusion, however 
beautiful, however Lamia-like, to the stringent, almost over- 
powering disillusionment. We know we are not metaphysically 
correct in the statement of this problem. The human percep- 
tion of the objective is after all a subjective mental state. The 
ulterior Objective or Reality lies perhaps beyond all human thought, 
serene in its lofty negation, supreme and transcendental, whom 
we bring into our brief, quick, errant, play of subjective life 
through religion, through art, through philosophy. But we are 



to state the problem as Keats felt it ; be did not grasp the meta- 
physical significance of 3iis keen knowledge of Beauty and Truth. 
He was simple, direct and pure in his perception of things. 

Now this general movement from ‘ Romance ’ to ‘ Reality ’ 
was threaded by numerous minor and allied movements. We 
are to refer to all of them to complete the picture of Keats’s inner 
life of these momentous years. 

Bu t was /there' no' error or confusion in these movements ? 
A sensitive spirit, like Keats’s, is apt to go to the extreme to 
glorify the ‘ Nothings ’ as things ‘ real ’ in bis revulsion from 
‘Romance.’ That Keats often did. Again, the rough buffets of 
the world drew forth from him, now and then, 

The errors of Keats, , , . . . , , . 

protests, cynicism, pessimism; made him call 
all imagination ‘sickly.’ Lastly, he was for too long under the 
tutelage of others to think clearly or see clearly the face of 
reality, he took an inspiration from a third party for an intuitive 
perception of truth. All these we will have to point out as far 
as possible. ; A: : vA ; Av ; , / ; 

Keats’s view of things was not * rainbow-sided ’ 1 though none 
like him appreciated the gorgeous colouring of the rainbow. In 
the quest after ‘ truth ’ or ‘ reality ’ that was inherent in Keats’s 
life, be was well equipped by his superabundant instinct for the 
concrete and the definite. With his keen sense-perception he 
was quickly responsive to the manifold sensuous appeals of 
things. But he had little love for the vague, shimmering, filmy 
shades of things, he loved the gorgeous and restful externality 
of natural phenomena. Even in his early inchoate idylls we 
find — '""A- 


Sweet peas, on tip-toe for a flight: 

With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white 


How silent comes the water round that bend 


1 From" Lamia , * So rambow-sided, touch’d with miseries, Slie seem’d 
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Again we find in his early sonnets, the perfect realism of— 

“ Small, busy flames play through the fresh laid coals, 

And their faint cracklings o’er our silence creep/’... 

or 

“ Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes half leafless, and dry ; 

The stars look very cold about the sky.”... 

or the perfect blending of sound and sense in — 

“ On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence/*... 

or the perfect representation of the rising moon in — 

“ The moon lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
Coming into the blue with all her might.” 

‘ I stood tiptoe.’ 

Now this power of poetic observation and realistic, i.e., 
faithful, representation is very rare indeed in poets. 
Shelley saw in his moth the desire for the stars. 
But Keats was more earthly, he was content to note the tiger- 
moth’s deep-damasked wings.” 1 The ethereal or spiritual 
aspects of things with their flitting airy touches escaped him, he 
worked in solid gold and marble. With his years, this glorious 
gift of sensuous perception matured. Prom the swooning 
delight in sumptuous colours, and taste, and touch in the Eve of 
St. Agnes — 

‘‘ The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies.” 

“ Lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon.” 

“ Unclaps her warmed jewels one by one ; 

Loosens her fragrant bodice. ” 

1 The Eve of Si. Agnes, 


3 



Prom the many-sided sensuous appeal of- 


’Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-eyed 
Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian ”... 


austere 


Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin, and dies, 


this gift is everywhere. All these argue a feeling for the 
concrete and the real, a sense of the tactile actual. It makes 
for a feeling for the objective, as opposed to the ethereal and the 
subjective. This sensuous basis of Keats’s feeling for reality 
we should never lose sight of. What a pair of eyes he had ! 
Those eyes, now 7 skimming ‘ the horizon’s crystal air ’ 1 would 
soon gather power to go through reality as Apollonius’ eye 
went through Lamia ‘ like a sharp spear... keen, cruel, perceant, 
stinging.” His senses would open out to him, in his maturer 
years, instead of the surface-beauty of things, their depth of 
significance and heart of pathos ; because our senses are the 
pathways of so many of our emotions. 

Keats’s gift of observation we find amply illustrated even 
in bis prose. Keats of the letters is mostly an engaging, 
alert, likeable young man, with a touch of the gracious sceptic 
about him. That is his w'orking-day feature. In week-end 
moods, he can indeed carry a pun or a joke to 
its last Elizabethan stretch . 2 But there is 
Keats of the sunless days or wintry days also. 
Of him later on. Now Keats’s scepticism, so different from 
Shelley’s idealism, kept him in close touch with the 
daily tenor of life on earth. The working-day Keats was 
inquisitive, sceptical, ‘ realistic ’ as we would say of a young man 
of his type whom we might have met in some party or drawing 


(?) Power of obser- 
vation and other * real- 
istic traits,’ 


1 4 1 stood tip-toe upon a tittle hill . ’ 

2 See letter to Jane and Marianne Reynolds, Oxford, Sept. 5, 1817, 
Misses M. and S. Jeffrey, Hampstead, June 4, 1838, etc. 
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room. In a letter written to his brothers ( Postmark , 16th April, 
1817), on the way to the Isle of Wight, he describes Southamp- 
ton thus — “ I know nothing of this place but that it is long — 
tolerably broad — has by-streets— .two or three churches — a very 
respectable old Gate with two Lions to guard it — the Men and 
Women do not materially differ from those I have been in the habit 
of seeing,” etc. Such instances are by no means infrequent in 
Keats’s letters. But they have also passages of profound romantic 
trust in fame, and genius, and eternal Beauty and glory. Keats 
the realist, mocking at popular illusions and vulgar superstitions, 1 
protesting against the military policy of the government, 2 3 noting 
the racial characteristics of the Scotch and the Irish with a 
critical eye 8 was, however, the very man who was, like a passive, 
plastic lump of clay impressed by Hunt’s poetry, Haydon’s 
genius, Hazlitt’s 4 depth of taste.’ But, we know, how the 
realist emerged from all his romantic obsessions. 

Keats had another very curious faculty. Miss Lowell 
considers it to be perfectly characteristic and 
stinct tor the objective’ highly important. 4 In Keats we find numerous 
examples of what the psychologists call ‘ organic 
reaction.’ In the words of Miss Lowell, ‘ organic reaction ’ is 
“ the sudden sensation of physical participation in the action of 
an object seen, or proper to a word pronounced. For instance, the 
word 4 wind’ will give a person with strong organic reactions a 
sense of being buffeted and blown up by ahighwind.” We do not 
believe that ' organic reaction ’ explains this particular faculty of 
Keats. His reactions were not only to an object seen, or a word 
heard ; as a matter of fact, he could participate in the action of 
objects imagined or remembered with a fine intuition as it were. 
He could throw himself into certain situations or states without 

1 See his Sonnet written in Disgust of Vulgar Superstition , 

2 Letter to J. H. Reynolds,- Carisbrooke, April 17, 1817. 

3 Letter to Thomas Keats, July 11, 1818. 

4 Miss Lowell, Keats, Vol. XI, p. 104* 
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the least wrench from his normal human nature. We shall gm 
examples : — ° v 

. .- 1 " “ J?*" “ B ^ noMs ' ” iM «" frem Teignmouth, dated 
April u, ,1818, Keats writes We are Itere still enveloped in 
chute— I lay awake last night listening to the Bain, with a sense 
of being drowned and rotted like a grain of wheat.” Gifted as 
he was with more than normal organic sensibility, any attractive 
or emotionally appealing object would press upon his senses i he 
speaks oi his consumptive brother Tom. 1 

“ 1 1 , W i ‘ sh 1 could sa y Tom was any better. His identity presses upon 
me so all day that 1 am obliged to go out and although I intended to have 
given some time to study alone, I am obliged to write and plunge into 
abs raot images to ease myself of his countenance, his voice, and 
feebleness -so that I live now In a continual fever. M 

We may compare with this-" I never was in love-jet the voice 
and shape of a Woman has haunted me these two days— at such a 
time, when the relief, the feverous relief of poetry seems a much 
less crime. 2 What we are trying to drive home by these 
instances is that Keats was a man of very fine sensibility as he 
was responsive to the reality of things in an individual way. He 
could not ignore the world-" the open sky sits upon our senses 
like a sapphire crown— the Air is our robe of State ; ” 8 — his 
senses led him to take cognisance of those very features of things 
which, perhaps, his early romantic mind wanted to avoid. 

ow we shall try to trace— chronologically— as far as 
possible this transition in Keats. 

Keats of the years 1816, 1817 and 1818, was a glorious poetic 
The Romantic basis a PP ren tice The basis of his early life was 
fee mini ks appien romantic, not realistic, in his constant sub- 
mission to the influence of personalities. Each 
personality, that of Hunt or Haydon or Wordsworth, was an 


Letter to Oilke, Postmark, Sept, 21, ISIS. 

1 Letter to Reynolds, Hampstead, 22nd Sept., 1818. 
Letter to Jane Reynolds, Oxford, 14th Sept., 1817 
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object, no doubt. But Keats had not the secure detachment of a 
realist at first ; he threw himself heart and soul into the objects 
of his devotion, echoing their opinions, looking to the world 
through their eyes. We are not detracting from the ‘ originality ’ 
of Keats. 1 : Originality ’ does not mean uniqueness. No man 
is really unique, a really unique man is a monster. Even in his 
‘ imitations ’—there are really responsive creations — he was 
Keats. His apprentice mind worked with a glorious agility 
among the thoughts and works of other master minds, gathering 
impressions, storing them up, using them with a disarming 
artistry. Even some of his most startling expressions are but 
distant echoes of others’ utterances. We cannot indeed trace 
each word uttered by Keats back to the background of his own 
life. Mr. Murry does this, not knowing that the apprentice 
Keats — sensitive to all powerful influences — was, especially in 
the early years of his poetic career, mainly forming himself. 
None of his utterances is final or absolute. 

Like the eternal apprentice he aspired, industriously set 
himself to periods of imaginary apprenticeship and toil in the 
hope of a future conquest of the kingdom of the earth. In his 
Sleep and Poetry 2 written in the autumn and winter of 1816 we 
find this. In his Epistle to Reynolds, written in March, 1818, 
we find another utterance 1 2 * * * * * 8 in the same strain. In that 

1 Cp . Prof. Garrod : “ He (i.e. Keats) ends, save for the odes, sfcill a conscious imitator 
of the manner of other poets.” Keats (Oxford), p. 67. 

2 The passage referred to is this : 

“ 0 for ten years, that I may overwhelm 
Myself in poetry ; so I may do the deed 
That my own soul has to itself decreed. 

Then will I pass the countries that I see 
In long perspective, and continually 
Taste their pure fountains. First the realm I’ll pass ; 

Of Flora, and old Pan : etc. 

“ For in the world 

We jostle— but my flag is not unfurl’d 

On the Admiral-staff,-* and so philosophize 
I dare not yet 1 etc. 


3 






passage there is no characteristic “horrid mood” as M 
Murry would have it, or any “threat of , ’ i •, Mr ‘ 
poetry,” as Prof. Ganod puts it. It j s onJv , , pluloBO ? hic 
apprentice utterance and means that— due to i? \ la ™ cteristic 
Wordsworth Keats was often, » f 

mg Ms powers, haunted by the ambition of composing 
the right philosophic strain, and found that he could not eoL 
tuted as he was, do so. These utterances bespeak a mind » 
eager to answer in responsive aspiration to any high ideal'of 
^etre achievement. This trait in Keats’s eharacL 

gam am again m his early poems and letters. We mav 
rompare Ms sonnet ■ Written on lenchuj s „ me j fknix a „ “ y 

l'f" r t . (W,n{er ’. me >> "' ritte ” «* morning when Keats had 
circle—- 1DSP ™ g C °“ Pany ° f Leigh H,,nt “»<> brilliant 


“Give me a golden pen, and let me lean 
; On heap’d up Sowers, in regions clear, and far • 

* * * * ’ 

“Let me write down a line of glorious tone, 

And foil of many wonders of the Spheres ; 

■ W:--V ; For What a lleight m y s P ir ^ is contending ! ” : 

The young apothecary’s apprentice, of obscure and humble oriein 

tMberairttogrer 10 *?? C ° mPa “ y ° f Leigh Hm *’ the lio “ »< 

, the « reat P° et 0 ° >t occurred to Keats at that time) 

was desti netHor are t'T an<1 bK!n “ kM to Um ' «“* >» *» 
was destined for great things. Again in March 1R17 i,„ i , 

seen the Elgin Marbles in the company of Haydon'. It was 
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4 ‘ My spirit is too weak— Mortality 

Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 

And each imagin'd pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship, tells me I must die 
Like a sick Eagle looking at the sky. 

•* * * * 

Such dim-conceived glories o£ the brain 

Bring round the heart an undesirable feud ; ” etc. 


This apprentice-mind of Keats, at first paying blind homage to 
undeserving masters like Hunt and Haydon, surrounded by the 
atmosphere of a literary school, emerged out of this cloying 
practice into a bold and individualistic pre-occupation with Milton 
and Shakespeare, developing, gradually, a direct vision for huma- 
nity as a whole. 

But we are speaking of the early Keats. The apprenticeship 
was an ideal state, unsuited for a direct vision 
Romantic illusions. 0 f reality. It burdened Keats’s soul with illu- 
sions. It had a romantic basis. It took Keats quite a long time 
to get rid of these illusions. Circumstances gave their agonising 
touches of disillusionment to his receptive mind. His illusions 
were so much loved by his young heart, that he was not aware 
of their falsehood for a long time. In Keats we find the type of 
the youth of all ages. 

What then were these illusions ?— 1 They were so many: his 
unquestioning trust in petty masters, 1 his enthusiastic belief in 
his own divine genius, 2 * and his own glorious future, 8 his idealisa- 
tion of friends and acquaintances, 4 his very youthful distrust of 
normal love, 5 etc. All these illusions withered at the chill touch 
of reality. Of that later on. . ■ 


1 Cp. His Sonnet, * Great Spirits now on earth are sojourning,' Dedicatory Sonnet to 
Hunt , Sonnets to Haydon, those to Byron and Gbatterton, etc. 

2 and 3 See his letter to Reynolds (March, 1817), to Hunt (May 10, 1817), to Haydon 

{Postmark t 13th May, 1817), etc. 

4 Letter to Jane Reynolds, remarks about Bailey (Sept. 14, 1817), remarks about 
Haydon, Epistle to G. Mathew, 

5 Letter to G, and G. Keats (Oct. 1818). 
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These illusions were romantic, because they provided, in 
opposition to the contrary index of reality, a 
subjective satisfaction to the young dreamer. 
Nay, by and by, he came to believe in them, to make a creed out 
of them, especially out of his pet theory of poetic genius. Critics 
of the type of Mr. Murry have accepted the speculations of Keats 
as gospel truth so far as his own life was concerned. But we 
shall explain how he came to believe in a mystic poetic genius. 
That was in its crude form — the deepest romantic illusion that 
he had. In calling it an ‘ illusion ’ we are 

Influence of Haydon. , ,, . * <* r> , ,, 

challenging the post-war view ot Keats the 
mystic. Yet truth is exacting. The discussion that follows will 
clear up not only this particular problem of poetic genius, but 
will also shed some light on the intriguing problem of ‘ Keats and 
Shakespeare,’ and illustrate our contention that Keats had a 
nimble apprentice-mind. 

Keats was a great deal influenced by Leigh Hunt, no doubt. 
But, though the biographers of Keats have not emphasised this 
point, the influence of Haydon the man was the most potent 
influence on Keats’s early poetic career. Haydon, when he met 
Keats at Hunt’s in November, 1816, was known as a fairly wild 
painter of thirty, who had bearded the Academy at the age of 
twenty-six, had crossed swords with so noted an authority as 
Bayne Knight, defended with an effective vehemence the authen- 
ticity of the Elgin Marbles, had painted and exhibited huge 
* heroic ’ pictures, a * glorious ’and ‘gifted’ man, in short, a 
‘ genius.’ Keats had evidently heard much of him before he 
actually met him. 1 2 Haydon was great in the poems of his 
friends. 'Wordsworth had sent him three sonnets in a letter on 
December 21, 1815.® Hunt praised him in a sonnet. Keats 
followed with two sonnets. Reynolds echoed him in a sonnet. 
Haydon was everywhere compared to Raphael and Leonardo. 

1 Letter to Charles Cowderi Clarke (Oct. 31, 1816), in which he calls him 4 this glorious 
Haydon.’ 

2 Haydon’s Autobiography and Journals (World’s classics). 


Keats’s ‘'Poetic 
Genius * theory,- '■ 
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Keats was very much impressed by the genius of Haydon. 
Haydon also writes in his Autobiography how he, on his 
part ‘ formed a very high idea of his (Keats’s) genius.’ 
Keats sent his ‘ Great Spirits ’ sonnet to Haydon, who 
acknowledged the receipt in a gracious letter, and informed 
him that he was sending it to Wordsworth. The very idea 
‘ put ’ Keats ‘ out of breath.’ 1 Another sonnet by Keats 
addressed to Haydon was written early in 1817. The two 
Elgin Marbles sonnets — already referred to — were also written 
in 1817, telling us in unmistakable terms Keats’s profound 
spiritual and artistic reactions to the Elgin Marbles and to the 
personality of Haydon. 

Now Haydon was, if anything, an ambitious man, and 
he endeavoured to realise his ambition by arduous application. 
His Autobiography is full of periodical outbursts of romantic 
ambition to restore heroic art to its ancient glory, to revive art- 
feeling in England, etc. His passionate evocation of Divine 
grace and aid has been laughed at, 2 but it has all the quality 
of the Hebraic evocation of God, the unfailing friend and helper 
of the assertive hero, Haydon. Haydon was indeed the Overman 
of Nietzsche’s dreams. He had the same self-confidence, same 
contempt for others, same scorn for enemies, for patrons, for 
authorities. He, Benjamin Robert Haydon, was, in the domain 
of art, what the late eclipsed Napoleon was in European politics, 
the man of destiny ! Alone he was destined — he felt— -to turn 
the face of historical painting altogether, and so he bought very 
large, unmanageable canvas and rubbed in his grand designs. 

The Overman myth is an exploded myth now-a-days. 
Early in the Nineteenth century there was no such myth at all. 
But there was the £ genius ’ myth. It was a great thing. A 
‘genius’ like Haydon had every right to flout and belittle his 
contemporaries. Lord Byron’s genius burnt in a lonely Satanic 

1 Letter to Haydon, 10th November, 1816. 

2 Colvin’s Keats (Eng. Men of Letters). 
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grandeur, a trifle sad somewhere, but very bitterly scornful. 
Shelley’s M dipus Tyrannus is a pea! of Aristophanic laughter 
at his egregious, idiotic, blundering contemporaries... 

But Haydon failed, he had to commit suicide we know — the 
last resort . of the ambitious genius whom the world does not 
take at his own valuation. But this failure, this ineffectuality, 
was significant, nay, it was symptomatic of the Romantic 
pathology. Byron was somewhere, we cannot say exactly 
where, ineffectual. So were Coleridge, Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Shelley. This is no blame, no jaundiced view through the 
spectacles of Mr. Irving Babbit. 1 The Romantics succeeded 
best in their proper — but unacknowledged — mission, viz., self- 
expression in poetry. But they failed in their much advertised 
mission, viz., upliftment of the world or reform of human 
society through the quiet or vehement power of prophecy 
of poetry. The cool head of posterity has only assigned a 
second-rate place to Haydon the painter. But as a romantic 
who worshipped his own miraculous self through his large 
canvases, his colossal designs, who expressed that self in 
a compulsive, vehement way in his Journals and Autobio- 
graphy, Haydon was effectual enough. 

It was this romantic self of Haydon, with its thousand 
creative suggestions, that confronted Keats on a day in Novem- 
ber, 1816. 

Haydon was also a man of wide interests. Latin he knew 
quite well, he learnt -French and Italian and tried to master 
Greek. W r e know from his Autobiography that in 1816, when 
he was a young man of twenty, he was reading 4 Milton and 
Tasso and Shakespeare in grassy nooks by the rippling sea.’ He 
loved the classics also. In 1816, he was studying Homer, Virgil, 
Dante and Aeschylus 4 to tune,’ as he says, 4 my mind to 
make a fine picture of Macbeth.’ His interest in the plays of 
Shakespeare was immense. He rarely missed an opportunity 

1 ' Rousseau and Romanticism , 
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of witnessing one being staged, but he seems, like Lamb, to have 
been shocked by the manner in which the actors usually rendered 
Shakespeare. 1 Haydon’s regard for Shakespeare is of special 
interest for us when we think of his intimate association with 
Keats after 1816. Before that date Haydon had painted ‘ Lady 
Macbeth listening on the Stairs ’ (1804), £ Macbeth, the 

moment before the murder of Duncan’ (1809-1812), ‘Romeo 
leaving Juliet at the break of day ’(1810). Beside all these, 
Haydon was a writer with a powerful style, he wielded the pen 
with much more vigour and success than the bxush. His 
< p en cil ’ was hardly ‘ pregnant with ethereal hues,’ but his 
use of the * instrument of words ’ was an instance of ‘ Creative 

Art.’ 2 

Haydon infected Keats with his flaming ambition. Ihe 
young apprentice’s heart and mind responded almost instan- 
taneously to his call to glory. When Keats received Haydon’s 
letter acknowledging the receipt of the ‘ Great Spirits ’ sonnet, 
he wrote in reply : 8 “ Your letter has filled me with a proud 

pleasure and will be kept by me as a stimulus to exertion- 
I begin to fix my eyes upon one horizon.” So, henceforth, he 
began to fix his eyes “ upon one horizon,” the horizon, that is, 

of poetic fame. . _ , , ... 

From this time began a romantic mystery in Keats s hie. 

Up till now Keats was thinking clearly, speaking clearly, with of 
course the natural vagueness and uncertainty of immaturity. 
Henceforth, however, he would be imitating the manner of 
Haydon, and speak in terms of ‘ genius,’ ‘ mystery ’ and ‘ soul.’ 
Indeed Haydon’s manner of communicating information had that 
whispered intensity, that intimate, initiational Masonic air as 
would convince any impressionable young man. And Keats 
was impressionable. Let us examine this letter, for example, 
written by Haydon, sometime in March, 1817 : 

i Journal, 30th November, 1808. 

* Vide Wordsworth’s Sonnet, ‘ High is our calling friend, Creative Art, etc. 

3 November 20, 1816, 
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“ My Dear Iyeats, 

Consider this letter a secret — often have I sab by my fire after a day’s 
effort, as the dusk approached, and a gauzy veil seemed dimming all things 
— and mused on what I had done, and with a burning glow on what I would 
do till filled with fury I have seen faces of the mighty dead crowd into my 
room, and I have sunk down and prayed the great Spirit that I might be 
worthy to accompany these immortal beings in their immortal glories, and 
then I have seen each smile on me as it passed over me, and each shake 
his hand in awful encouragement. My dear Keats, the friends who 
surrounded me were sensible to what talent I had, but no one reflected my 
enthusiasm with that burning ripeness of soul, my heart yearned for sym- 
pathy, believe me from my soul, — in you I have found one, — you add fire 
when I am exhausted, and excite fury afresh — I offer my heart and intellect 

and experience I have read your “ Sleep and Poetry ” — it is a flash of 

lightning that will rouse men from their occupations, and keep them 
trembling for the crash of thunder that will follow. 

God bless you ! let our hearts he buried on each other. 

B. 11 , Haydon.” 

The occasion for the writing of this letter was the publication of 
Keats’s poems of 1817. This letter is written in a soul’s language 
to another initiated soul. To Keats Haydon must needs un- 
burthen himself — it was a spiritual necessity. The impression- 
able Keats found this language so new to his ears, he heard 
spell-bound. Nobody in the Hunt School talked like this. A 
‘ sacred secret,’ a soul’s secret, its experience of a mystical 
communion! A wild streak of lightning showed him enormous 
vistas. — He was spell-bound, nay, hypnotised. Haydon knew it. 
He knew that from Keats he got ‘ sympathy ’ in the original 
meaning of the term, he knew that Keats ‘ reflected ’ his enthu- 
siasm with ‘the burning ripeness of soul.’ Between them they 
shared a great secret, soul, greatness, awful encouragement — 
Keats was fixing his eye upon ‘ one horizon ’...The apprentice was 
looking at a distant goal. This was one illusion. Keats did 
not know his proper goal. The goal set up by Haydon— for 
which he wanted Keats to go to the country and prepare himself, 
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like an early Christian Apostle in the desert of Egypt 3 — was of 
such a vast and mystic character as once accepted would dis- 
courage Keats, would have discouraged any man — in his saner 
moments. Keats was regularly tormented by such thoughts of 
discouragement . 2 Latterly, he outgrew this illusion. 

So Haydon succeeded in almost hypnotizing Keats into 
believing in a magnificent future of poetic fame. Haydon 
achieved it mainly through that magic word ‘ genius ’ ! Haydon’ s 
first impression of Keats, was, as we have seen, that he was a 
genius. He added John Keats’ s genius to the three things 3 
< to rejoice at ’ in that age, which Keats had mentioned. In 
his posthumous description of Keats he wrote, ‘A genius more 
truly poetical never existed.’ Every time he wrote to Keats 
about his poetry, he did not fail to mention his c genius.’ And 
Keats was impressionable. A £ genius ’ he certainly was. 

The wmrd ‘ genius ’ has curious associations. Writing in 
a lighter vein Mr. Murry— of the early review days — thus 
describes the word . 4 

“ For genius is a distinctly romantic word : it seems to imply something 
over and above original talent or individual style, it carries vague but im- 
pressive associations of guardian spirits and affable, familiar ghosts, and also 
of Mr. Mortimar King, 1 who took to scorning everything and became a 
genius/ There is something irredeemably Byronie and Bohemian about 
the word. A genius is, we feel, a queer creature who is not very careful 

1 Letter to Reynolds (March, 1817). 

2 Cp. (?) Letter to Hunt, Margate, 10th May, 1817 — I have asked myself so often 
why I should he a great poet more than other men, seeing how great a thing it is,— how 
great things are to be gained by it, what a thing to be in the mouth of fame —that at last 
the idea has grown monstrously beyond my seeming power of attainment.”.,. 

(it) Letter to Haydon, Postmark, 13th May, 1817)—“ The Trumpet of Fame ” is as a 
tower of strength, the ambitious bloweth it and is safe. I suppose, by our telling me not to 
give way to forebodings, George has mentioned to you what I have lately said in my letter 
to him— truth is I have been in such a state of mind as to read over my Lines and hate 
them. I am one that ‘gathers samphire, dreadful trade ’-the Cliff of Poesy towers 
above me.’ * 

3 Letter to Haydon (Postmark, Hampstead, 10th Jan., 1818). 

1 P entitling s-*' On Reading Reviews.’ 
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about his shirt, and there is something queer about bis writing as well It, 
is unexpected and incalculable/ * 

Iii fact, in Keats’s time we find the word used with almost all 
these associations. We shall give several examples from 
Hay don’s Autobiography and Journals '(though Haydon’s 'Auto- 
biography was written in the forties, it is yet good evidence)— 

(0 4 8 My father was much plagued with apprentices who thought they 

were geniuses because they were idle; one, I remember, did nothing but 
draw and paint/' 

(it) “ A. very modest man, of talent not amounting to genius, with a 
very feeble power of invention,— Bird, from Bristol, — bad sent up a 
work, "etc. 

(iii) “Genius is sent into the world not to obey laws but to give 
them! Nature to the artist is the field he must work in/’ {Journal, Wed- 
nesday, 7th Dee., 1808.) 

(it?) Of Nelson, “He had the keen eager feelings of genius. ” 
{Journal, 10th Jan., 1818.) 

(t?) “ Napoleon's system was inspired by all the genius and energy of 

a demon." 

(t?i) Of Lockhart, “In L — *s melancholy and Spanish head there was 
evidence of genius and mischief." 

In the case of Keats, the repeated use of a word of such 
diverse associations had a curious effect. Hay don wrote — “ He 
was the only man I ever met who seemed and looked conscious of 
a high calling except Wordsworth.” Coleridge met Keats once 
in the Mill field lane , and thought him to be “a young man of 
very striking countenance .” 1 Another version of the same 
incident appears in Coleridge’s Table-talk: “ A loose, slack, not 
well dressed youth met Mr. Green and myself in a lane near 
Highgate... It was Keats.” Mrs. Dilke, writing to her father- 
in-law, Sir Charles "Wentworth Dilke, with whom Keats was 
going to stay on a visit, said: “You will find him a very odd 
young man, but good-tempered and good-hearted, and very clever 

1 A Talk with Coleridge, edited by Miss E. K. Green, CornhiU Magazine— April, 
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indeed.” 1 Was it all due to the influence of this pet ‘ genius ’ 
theory? 

“Genius,” at one time, “came to be thought 2 3 as a 
sort of guardian angel, a higher self ; and as the Greek 
dcemoft was sometimes rationalized into the individual’s 
character or temper, so also Horace half-seriously says, that 
only the genius knows what makes one person so different 
from another, adding that he is a god who is born and 
dies with each one of us. This individual genius was 
worshipped by each individual especially on his birthday.” 
Socrates, Napoleon Bonaparte, all believed in their personal 
dcemons. It is no wonder that people like Hay don and Keats, 
living such high-strung lives, should come to believe something 
of the sort. Being called constantly a genius and to be aware 
of a mysterious inherent power above ordinary talents within him- 
self, these two were related as cause and effect in the impression- 
able mind of Keats. It was the first step in a series of romantic 
logic which led up to a presiding guardian, in Shakespeare. Let 
us trace the steps, for it will clear up a great fallacy in post-war 
criticism of Keats. 

Keats knew this particular meaning of the word ‘genius.’ 

In a letter to George and Georgina Keats 
Keats and Shakes- (March, 1819), Keats quotes Hazlitt’s defence 

pgftre i a] lacy. . . 

against Gifford s attack and remarks — The 

manner in which this is managed is in a style of genius. He 

hath a demon, as he himself says of Lord Byron.” 

Early in May, 1817, Keats had written to his brother George 
of his constant anxiety and despair about his poetic future. 
George met Haydonand informed him about it. Shortly after, 
Haydon wrote to Keats 8 : 

“Do not give way to forebodings. They are nothing more than the 
over-eager anxieties of a great spirit stretched beyond its strength, and then 

2 Mrs. Lowell, Keats, Vol. II. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannic a, 14fch edition, Vol. 10. 

3 Correspondence and Table-Talk , Vol. II. 
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relapsing for a time to languid inefficiency. Every man of great views 
is thus tormented, but begin again where you left off without hesitation 
or fear. Trust in God with all your might, my dear Keats. This 
dependence, with your own energy, will give you strength, and hope and 
comfort. I am always in trouble, and wants, and distress ; here I found 
a refuge.. .By habitual exercise you will have habitual intercourse and 
constant companionship ; and at every want turn to the Great Star of 

your hopes with a delightful confidence that will never be disappointed 

God bless you, my dear Keats 1 do’ not despair ; collect incident, study 
character, read Shakespeare, and trust in Providence, and you will do, 
you must.” 

Keats was at that time greatly troubled, his mind was 
seething with doubts and despair. The romantic, egotistic youth 
wanted support, some objective support on which he could lean. 
Haydon advised him to trust in God. Constituted as he was and 
moving in the society of sceptics like Hunt and Shelley, Keats 
could not whole-heartedly put his trust in God. His ambition, 
the goal he had put before him, was so immense. He trembled, 
thinking of his incapacity. He had been reading Shakespeare so 
industriously, his letters are full of quotations. We can count 
them by scores. Shakespeare to his apprentice mind was the 
perfect poet and the perfect man, as he was to most of the 
romantics. Hazlitt and Coleridge were scattering their appre- 
ciations of Shakespeare. Had not Hazlitt said, “ Shakespeare is 
enough for us ,s ? 1 Lamb also was stammering his fine intui- 
tions. Shakespeare was constantly staged. There was the 
inspired actor Kean whom Iveats deified.- Keats needed an 
objective support, a “ Great Star” of his hopes, a protecting 
guardian angel. He wrote to Haydon in reply : 3 

“ Thank God ! 1 do begin arduously where Heave off, notwithstanding 
occasional depressions; and I hope for the support of a High Power while 
I climb this little eminence, and specially in my years of more momentous 

Keats quotes Hazlitt’s opinion in a letter to Reynolds. 

Op, Keats’s articles in the Champion on the acting of Richard III and Henry VI. 
Letter to Haydon, Postmark, 13th May, 1817. 
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labour. I remember your saying that you had notions of a good Genius 
presiding over you. I have of late had the same thought, for things which 
(I) do half at Random are afterwards confirmed by my judgment in a dozen 
features of Propriety. Is it too daring to fancy Shakespeare this Presider? ” 

For another reason Shakespeare was at that time constantly in 
his mind. He continues, 

When in the Isle of Wight I met with a Shakespeare in the Passage of 
the House at which I lodged — it comes nearer to my idea of him than any 
I have seen — I was but there a week, yet the old woman (the landlady) 
made me take it with me though I went oS in a hurry. Do you not think 
this is ominous of good? I am glad that you say every man of Great views 
is at times tormented as I am.” 

Again, he writes, — 

“ I never quite despair and I read Shakespeare — indeed I shall I think 
never read any other book much.” 

Is not the connection quite clear now? Without that potent 
suggestion of Haydon Keats would never have speculated about 
Shakespeare in this way. But it was perfectly natural for him to 
do so. There is no mystical meaning in this acknowledgment 
of Keats as Mr. Murry makes it out to be,— this is pure human 
psychology. ■ 

Now this romantic view of Shakespeare as his guardian 
angel Keats did not keep up for long— as Haydon’s influence on 
him was gradually waning. He came to understand the humanist 
and artist Shakespeare more and more, but this romantic 
attitude towards the great poet disappeared with his maturity. 
We find no evidence for Mr. Murry’s contention that Keats’s 
reference lay to Shakespeare at all the critical moments of his 
life. 

Thus we have stated the romance of Keats’s life as also the 
feeling for reality which he had. 

We shall trace now the successive shocks of disillusionment 
which flung Keats into a veritable Slough of Despond out of 
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which he clambered up to the solid shore of reality. He was. not, 
however, happy reaching there, as we shall see. 


There are people who live a dream, who do not fret after 
romance or reality. Keats was not of them, though in holiday 
moods, he wanted to be like them. These holiday moods have 
no particular value, though attempts have been made to read a 
metaphysical meaning in them. The urge for reality took the 
shape of an urge for greater knowledge in him. He wanted to 


know, to feel, more and more. He was not content, the youthful 
Keats even was not, to surrender himself 

The urge for reality , , , 

-as an urge for entirely to ins poetic moments, be saw 

greater knowledge, ... , 

beyond his bourn — 

0 Poesy ! for thee I hold my f en 
That am not yet a glorious denizen 
Of thy wide heaven.,,.. .......... 

...Also imaginings will hover 

Pound mv fire-side, and haply there discover 

Vistas of solemn beauty 

Write on my tablets all that was permitted, 

All that was for our human senses, fitted. 

Then the events of this wide world Ti seize 
Like a strong giant. ” 

Sleep and Poetry , 1816 . 

Keats also knew that this greater knowledge and deeper feeling 
would lead him to 4 bid these joys farewell, 5 and pass them for 
a 4 nobler life,’ — 

“ Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts ” 

Sleep and Poetry. 

This was only a vague perception of a reality. Keats of 1816 
is quite sanguine about this aspect of his future knowledge, he 
would joyfully welcome it. He did not know what it would 
mean for him. 
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In JLiis Endymion (written during April-November, 1817) 
Endymicn, 1817. I£eats ’ the m oo*i-mad idealist, finds in the 

Shepherd Prince of old Greece, a type of his 
own romantic quest for ideal beauty, through ideal passion. But 
on the way, the Prince had to suffer so much ; then his sympathy 
for Glaucus, his self-sacrifice, and lastly, his surrender to the 
human love of the Indian Maiden led him to the arms of his 
ideal beloved. This allegory pleads for human sympathy, 
self-sacrifice and is ‘ realistic ’ in so far as it teaches us to seek 
for the ideal in the human and the particular. But Endymion 
achieves this through dream-journeys, miracles and magic amidst 
romantic surroundings. This ‘ axiom of his philosophy’ (i.e., 
knowledge of reality or truth), Keats proved not by arguments, 
but with glowing pictures of unimaginable regions, flights of 
fancy and enchantment of music. His voice is not yet sad. 
There is no sundering of the ideal from the actual. 

In April, 1817, when Endymion was begun, Keats was still 
the dedicated being, he had no existence outside poetry. 1 He 
was feverish, despairing, thinking of the great goal he had set 
before him. Endymion’s momentary despair might have been a 
reflection of the despair of the young poet at £ the seeming 
power of attainment ’ being so much inadequate for his great 
goal. His life was then a continuous torment. He wanted to 
write so much, but found that he could not create to the measure 
set up by his ambitious soul. He suffered, he knew by flashes, 
because of this ambition, because of his romantic self- The 
romantic self wants to impose itself upon the real scheme of 
things, romance belittles reality. The Nemesis comes in the 
form of disillusionment. 

The shocks of disillusionment were coming. We know how 
the high poetic standard set by Keats to himself was influenced 

i Letter to Keycohls (April 18th, 1817)-’ I find X cannot exist without poetry— 
without eternal Poetry ..half the day will not do — the whole of it I began with a little, 
but habit has made me a Leviathan. I had become all iD a (Lremble for not having 
written anything of late,’ etc. This was 1 the Demon Poesy seizing him heart and soul. 
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a great deal by his early masters like Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydon 
etc. Haydon had been telling him repeatedly not to listen to 
Hunt, not even to show him his poems. Keats could not but 
listen to Haydon. Besides, he himself discovered the bad traits 
of Hunt and his circle. He writes to Bailey : 1 

“ Everybody seems at loggerheads. There’s Hunt infatu- 
ated — there’s Haydon’s picture in statu quo — There’s Hunt 
walks up and down his painting room — criticising every head 
most unmercifully. There’s Horace Smith tired of Hunt. ' The 
web of our life is of mingled yarn ’...I am quite disgusted with 
literary men and will never know another except Wordsworth— 
no, not even Byron.” 

The reference to Wordsworth is interesting. It was 
mostly through Bailey’s influence during his stay at Oxford 
that Keats came to have such a high regard for Wordsworth. 
He could also see the feet of clay of the giant Haydon. 
In that same letter Keats is quite bitter in his protest 
against Hunt. He was known in literary circles as a disciple 
of Hunt 2 ; while writing Endymion he carefully kept out of the 
pale of Hunt’s influence. Hunt had unfavourably criticised 
the poem in private talks. Keats writes — 

* ‘ You see Bailey how independent my writing has been. 
Hunt’s dissuasion was of no avail — (I refused to visit Shelley that 
I might have my own unfettered scope) — and after all, I shall 
have the reputation of Hunt’s clove. His corrections and 
amputations will by knowing ones be traced in the poem.” 

So, towards the end of 1817, Keats was asking for ‘ un- 
fettered scope.’ He was trying to discard the 

-grelteT kSaSge ne0 phyte’s garment, at least he did not like 
wid emergence of the idea of being a neophyte of the petty poet 
Hunt. Together with greater knowledge of 
men and manners, his self was emerging from the bondage of 

1 Hampatead, October 8, 1817. 

2 How widespread this idea was may be seen from the fact that in the attack on 
Keats which appeared in the Quarterly Review (No, XXXVII) in April, 1818, Keats was 
called * a copyist of Mr* Hunt 1 at a time when he had far outgrown Hunt’s kfiuerce. 
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tutelage. His knowledge was leading him to the inevitable 
< Slough of Despond,’ while his consciousness of an emergent 
self was endowing him with power and direct vision. 

But in Keats, there was no straight line of development. 
His letter to Bailey, written in November, 1817, in which he 
details his views 4 regarding the holiness of the Heart’s affec- 
tions,’ and ‘the truth of Imagination,’ we have already discussed. 
Keats means to say that he would never be a ‘ reasoner,’ that 
he would love ‘ a life of Sensations’... He did not know that the 
reasoners take to the abstract view of things, while it is the 
man of sensation (or intuition) who touches, nay, penetrates into 
the concrete and the real. He also did not know that his ‘ love 
of philosophy’ was a by-product of his * sensations,’ because 
his ‘ sensations ’ made him insistently aware of realities, and by 
his growing knowledge he was systematizing them. Otherwise, 
he would not be happy, ‘ the fever and the fret ’ of life w'ould 
be too much for him, if they would not be referred to any 
‘ standard law.’ 1 

His letter to Bailey contains one or two remarkable utter- 
ances also. He announces, for one thing, his momentary 
nature, his power of surrendering to himself 
Sritag objective existence : “I scarcely remember 
(i) bis own character, couo ting upon any happiness — I look not for 

7t if it be not in the present hour,— nothing startles beyond the 
moment. The setting sun will always set me to rights, or if a 
sparrow comes before my window, I take part in its existence.” 
This rather bold statement was not really representative of 
Keats’s feeling at that time. It was some sort of an ideal set 
by him before himself. Out of this, he elaborated a strain of 

thought, all too significant for us. 

The second truth that Keats says is this 

« The first thing that strikes me on hearing a misfortune having 
befallen another is this—' Well, it cannot be helped; he will have 

1 Epistle to Reynolds. 
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the pleasure of trying the resources of his spirit’ — and I beg 
now, my dear Bailey, that hereafter should you observe any- 
thing cold in me not to put it to the account of hcartlessnesa, 
but abstraction” 

Now this ‘abstraction,’ a kind of escape in reverie from the 
pressing facts of reality, Keats will enter again and again. Next, 
he will solve the problem of evil and misfortune — a most impor- 
tant problem to the realist who cannot explain 
evil!' 0 thc pr "' Jlem them away like the idealist or the mystic— by 
reference to the subjective good, ‘ trying the 
resources of the spirit,’ which adversity would bring 
about. 1 

So then, by the end of 1817, we find several movements going 
on in Keats’s inner life. There was, for one thing, a craving for 
greater knowledge ; then a dawning consciousness of an emer- 
gent self out of the shackles of ‘influences’ and tutelage sharp- 
ened by disillusionments ; also, a gradual awareness of some 
problems of reality, and tentative attempts at solving them. 
There was also his antagonism to ‘consecutive reasoning,’ and 
in his conviction about ‘the holiness of the Heart’s affections and 
the truth of imagination’ — * what the Imagination seizes or 
Beauty must be Truth ’—a subjective explanation of ‘ Truth ’ 
and a tacit denial of the truth of the extra-human and the purely 
objective. This was perhaps no illusion. Yet, Keats had to 
come down from this extreme position before long. There was 
also a vision of the Slough of Despond. Writing to Reynolds in 
November, 1817, he anticipates his remarks to Bailey, about the 
problem of misfortune— “ Why don’t you, as 1 do, look uncon- 
cerned at what may be called more particularly Heart- Vexations ? 
They never surprise me — Lord ! a man should have the fine 
point of his soul taken off to become fit for the world.” 

The year 1817 closes with Keats’s letter to his brothers 
(Dec. 28). Therein we find a further elaboration of the 

1 We may compare with this Keats’s ideas about the handling of the ugly in art. 
We have already discussed this point. Seep, 11. 
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thought expressed in his letter to Bailey, viz., that he is of the 
moment momentary, nothing startles him beyond the moment. 
To his brothers he says that Shakespeare, the greatest man of 
genius, possessed this quality. He was discussing it with Dilke : 

“ At once it struck me what quality went to 
The Negative Capa- f orin a man 0 f achievement, especially in 

literature, and which Shakespeare possess- 
ed so enormously — I mean Negative Capability, that is when a 
man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, 
without any irritable reaching after fact and reason.” It simply 
means that a great poet can surrender himself to the feeling or 
impression of a moment, can ‘express’ it in his art, without 
caring for factual truth or rational arguments, because ‘nothing 
startles him beyond the moment.’ There are bad poets who 
cannot do so. “ Coleridge, for instance,” continues Keats (he 
is thinking of the later Coleridge), “ would let go by a fine isolat- 
ed verisimilitude caught from the penetralium of mystery, from 
being incapable of remaining content with half-knowledge. This 
pursued through volumes would perhaps take us no further than 
this, that with a great poet the sense of Beauty (i.e., of the 
moment, being ‘seized ’ by Imagination) overcomes every other 
consideration, or rather obliterates all consideration.” Now 
this opinion of Keats is by no means Ms final opinion about 
poetic genius, though some critics would go so far as to fix it 
as a motto for Keats’s life. Our reason is this : Keats would very 
soon come to know that the great poet’s surrender to the objec- 
tive is no negation of fact or reason. Rather, his knowledge of 
fact or reason, of every fact or every reason, forms an essential 
part of his equipment, his vision of reality is no passive hall- 
knowledge, but a positive, full realisation of it. The great poet s 
sense of Beauty of the moment is the essence the final flowering 
of a continuous process of intellectual realisation. 

But Keats was very far indeed, in practice, from what he 
preached in theory in December, 1817 . He was indeed ‘startled 
beyond the moment, he was thinking of ‘before and after.’ 
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His song ‘ In Drear-Nighted December ’ was composed i n 
December 1817. In it, he contrasts the lot of thinking man with 
that of the ‘ happy, happy tree’ and of the £ bubbling brook,’ who in 
winter, never think of their happy summer time and become 
unhappy. — The poet regrets — 

“ All : would ’fc were so with many 
A gentle girl and boy ! 

But were there ever any 

Writh’d not at passed joy ? 

* To know the change and feel it. 

When there is none, to heal if, 

Nor numbed sense to steel it, 

Was never said in rhyme.” 

Here we have a tacit admission of the fact that man is 
unhappy because of his f Self ’ that miraculous, memorising, 
thinking self, which does not surrender itself to the objective 
sensation of pleasure or sorrow, without any reaching after fact 
or reason, which has not in short, any Negative Capability. 
Keats’s idea of this negative capability would develop until he 
would come to the annihilation of Self, and lastly, to e dis- 
interestedness.’ 

Let us resume our narrative. 

On Friday, Jan. 23(1818), Keats expresses in a letter to 
his brothers his disgust at the unseemly quarrel between Hunt, 
Hay don and Reynolds, and also his view that “the works of 
genius are the finest things by God.” He also expresses his ad- 
miration for Wordsworth’s Excursion, * Haydon’s pictures ’ and 
1 Hazlitt’s depth of taste. ’ 1 His friendship and regard for 
Haydon are yet almost as strong as ever. He praises the ‘ dis- 
interestedness ’ of Bailey, an ideal quality for a man. 

On Jan. 22, however, his sonnet On sitting down to read 

* King Lear ’ once again was composed.* In it he bids fare- 

1 See ante, pp. 8-9. 

Bor an interpretation, see ante, pp. 8-9. 
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well to ‘ Romance,’ because he must ‘burn through ’ ' the fierce 
dispute betwixt damnation and impassion’d clay.’ He was think- 
ing of ‘Romance’ as different from passionate, real humanity. He 
does not like to wander in a ‘ barren dream.’ 

This ideal experience of human suffering prompts him to 
write to Bailey, on the next day 1 — “ One saying of yours I 
shall never forget... merely you said, ‘ why should woman suffer? ’ 
Aye, why should she? ‘ By heaven, I’d coin very soul, and drop 
my Blood for Drachma .’ 2 These things are, and he, who feels how 
incompetent the most skyey knight-errantry is to heal this bruised 
fairness, is like a sensitive leaf on the hot hand of thought.” 
Here is a rather new strain , 3 4 a new humanitarianism. Keats’s 
knowledge of evil and suffering made his sympathies acute for 
, . . the sufferers, his intellectual solution — “trying 

sympathy for the the resources of the spirit — he did not always 
remember, nor could he, with his sympathy, 
achieve so early that detachment which would make him look at 
this problem from a philosophic distance and with a spiritual 
calm. He also prays in that very letter for toleration. Men 
have faults — but we must know these and knowing behave as 
such, we must not blame them. Keats was indeed gathering wis- 
dom in the midst of life. He writes aptly to his brother on the same 
day — “ Nothing is finer for the purposes of great productions 
than a very gradual ripening of intellectual powers.” 

Before the month was over he composed his sonnet, When I 
have fears, etc. This sonnet is full of a spirit of restlessness 
akin to despair, a projection of thought into the future and anti- 
cipation of failure, as also of that feeling expressed in the Drear 
Nigh ted December, that love cannot be enjoyed ‘ in an unreflect- 
ing manner ’ for long, that the memory of it haunts us/ It 

1 Letter to Bailey, Friday, Jan. 23, 1818. 

2 Julius Caesar , Act IV, se. iii, Brutus exhorting Cassius that he should much rather 
do this than extort money out of poor people. 

3 Gp. Sleep and Poetry , his view of poetry. See p. 47, 

4 See mite , pp. 39-40, 

6 
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■was only the self, the romantic ego, that concentrated microcosm, 
■which was torturing itself. 

Yery naturally in his letter to Reynolds 1 he is passionate in 
his protest against the egotistic philosophy of Wordsworth. 
“For the sake of a few fine imaginative or domestic passages, 
are we to be bullied into a certain philosophy engendered in the 
whims of an Egotist ? We hate poetry that has a palpable 
design upon us. Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a 
thing which enters into one’s soul, and does not startle or amaze 
it with itself, but with its subject ” It is only another way 


of 3aying that poetry should be objective, poets should surrender 
Criticism of Words- themselves to the calm of the objective, they 
worth - should not mar the right view of things with 

a startling philosophy. In this respect, Keats compares the 
Elizabethan poets with the modern poets. He was no doubt 
remembering Shakespeare. We notice how intimately Keats’s 
speculations about poetry were bound up with his experiences and 
knowledge of reality. He cries — “I will cut all this — I will 
have no more of Wordsworth or Hunt in particular.” Where is 
gone his admiration for the Excursion ? He was somewhat dis- 
illusioned by coming into contact with Wordsworth during his 
stay in London. His self was indeed emerging out of all 
bondages. But of course, the rejection of Wordsworth was not 
complete. 2 3 Wordsworth was yet to teach Keats much. 8 

He was gaining knowledge, gathering experience. But 
now and then that old indolent mood would come widen he would 
luxuriate with his fancies. These were indeed 
holiday moods, moods of escape from reality. 
Such moods would occur again and again as Keats’s disheartening 
knowledge would grow more and more. He preached a passivity, 


1 Feb. 3rd, 1818. 

2 Qp* * I sorry that Wordsworth has left a very bad impression wherever he visited 
in town by his egotism* vanity and bigotry. Yet he is a great poet if not a philosopher,* 1 
Letter to brothers, 21st Feb. 1828. Op , also letter to Hay don, July 10, 1819, 

3 See pp. 60-1, 
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an indolent receptive attitude of the intellect. He wrote to 
Reynolds on Feb. 19, 1818. — “Now it is more noble to sit like 
Jove than to fly like Mercury — let us not therefore go hurrying 
about and collecting honey, bee-like buzzing here and there im- 
patiently from a knowledge of what is to be aimed at ; but let us 
open our leaves like a flower and be passive and receptive — 
budding patiently under the eye of Apollo, and taking hints from 
every noble insect that favours us with a visit— sap will be given 
us for meat and dew for drink. I was led into these thoughts, 
my dear Reynolds,” Keats continues, “by the beauty of the 
morning operating on a sense of Idleness— I had not read my 

Books the Morning said I was right— I had no idea but of the 

morning, and the thorn said I was right — seeming to say ” — (he 
quotes his poem What the thrush said — ) 

“ 0 fret not after knowledge— -I have none, 

And yet my song comes native with the warmth. 

0 fret not after knowledge -I have none, 

And yet the Evening listens.”... 

Keats knew however that “ all this is mere sophistication to 
excuse my own indolence.” 

Keats’s three axioms of poetry, written to Taylor, 1 * * do not 
add much to our knowledge. He says that he understands 
Shakespeare to his depths, and his is an objective theory of 
poetry. The main point is that the self of the poet must be 
hidden out of sight, poetry should be something spontaneous, 
objective and full. 

His letter to Bailey, written from Devonshire (March 13, 
1818), contains that significant sentence, 

Human sympathy — ' 5 , , . j • n. 

Isabella. ScGHGiy is hUEQclIl BclturG IS I1116r 

1 Feb 27 1818 (1} That poetry should surprise by a fine excess* not by singularity* 

and appear to the readers almost as a remembrance, (2) that its imagery should be full and 

calm, and that (3) it should come as naturally as leaves to a tree. 
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the sward is richer for the tread of a real nervous English foot— 
the Eagle's nest is finer, for the Mountaineer has looked into it.” 
We know that between February and April of 1818 , his Isabella, a 
poem full of passionate human sympathy, craving for justice and 
human consideration, was written. That is a distinct advance 
upon his Sleep and Poetry with its theoretical humanism, and 
Endymion with its idealism and romantic pursuit. His letter 
to Bailey contains a pessimistic remark — “ I am sometimes 
so very sceptical as to think Poetry itself a mere Jack o’ Lantern 
to amuse whoever may chance to be struck with its brilliance.” 
The association of the romantic and the poetic was to the 

Association of * poetry ’ maturiQ g Keats a vei T disheartening thing, 
ana ■ Romance— a mis- He thought perhaps that the medium of 

take. 

poetry could not be a fit thing for his ex- 
pression of the realities of life. He wanted his poetry to be 
real, just as ‘ passages of Shakespeare ’ are real. The famous 
classification of things real, semi-real, and nothings follows . 1 
That was another advance, for Keats was conceding reality to 
objective presences, thinking it apart from the subjective. His 
sonnet, The Human Seasons, written about this time illustrates 
this illusive play of the subjective in various stages of human 
life. 

That wistful holiday mood comes back again. Keats writes 
, , , to Rice 2 — “ What a happy thing it would be 

if we could settle our thoughts and makeup 
our minds upon any matter in five minutes, and remain content) 
that is, build a sort of mental cottage of feelings, quiet and 
pleasant — to have a sort of philosophical back garden, and 
cheerful holiday-keeping front one. But alas ! this never can 
be”... In bis Epistle to John Hamilton Reynolds (or Remini- 
scences of Claude’s Enchanted Castle) that same thought is 
expressed. He wants to forget the before and after, forget 
reality, surrendering to the moment of beauty ! His knowledge 

3 We have already discussed this, see p. 14. 
i March 24. 1818. 
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of reality he cannot bring into a philosophical system — 

“ Oh, never will the prize, 

High reason, and the love of Good and ill, 

Be my award ; Things cannot to the will 
Be settled, but they tease us out of thought.” 

He cannot have a calm knowledge of things, he cannot impose 
a philosophy on them by his will, experiences of reality ‘ tease 
him out of thought ’ ! The romantic does not know whither 
to turn — 

“ Or is it that imagination brought 
Beyond its proper bound, yet still confin’d 
Lost in a sort of Purgatory blind, 

Cannot refer to any standard in law 
Of either earth or heaven ? ” 

The romantic, brought beyond his proper bounds by his know- 
ledge of reality, cannot keep a firm grasp on things. He suffers 
intensely, he is bewildered. Naturally, he cries — just as he 
wrote to Rice — 

“ It is a flaw 

In happiness, to see beyond our bourn, — 

It forces us in summer skies to mourn, 

It spoils the singing of the Nightingale.” 

No knowdedge, he cries, because knowledge makes him so sad, 
knowledge makes him aware of the untruth of his ‘ Romance,’ 
it tells him that the glory of the summer sky is momentary, 
that the song of the Nightingale has no significance. Such is 
the penalty of seeing ‘ beyond one’s bourn ’... 

It is the veritable ‘ Slough of Despond.’ Keats’s knowledge 
sharpens his insight, and what does he find 

The Slough of Des- 1 ° . 

pond. in the scheme of things — 

“ Dear Reynolds ! I have a mysterious tale 
And cannot speak it ; the first page I read 
Upon a Lampit rock of green sea-weed 
Among the breakers ; ’twas a quiet eve. 

The rocks were silent, the wide sea did weave 
An untumuituous fringe of silver foam 
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Among the Sat brown sand ; I was at home 
And should have been most happy, — but I saw 
Too far into the sea, where every maw 
The greater on the less feeds evermore. — 

But I saw too distinct into the core 
Of an eternal fierce destruction, 

And so from happiness I was far gone. 

Still am I sick of it, and though, to-day 

I’ve gather’d young spring-leaves, anrl flowers gay 

Of periwinkle and wild straw-berry, 

Still do I that most fierce destruction see, — 

The shark at savage prey, — the Hawk at pounce, — 

The gentle Bobin, like a Bard or Ounce, 

Bavening a worm, — Away, ye horrid moods. 

So this is the penalty of seeing ‘ beyond one’s bourn,’ Keats 
was of course to get out of this Slough, by his deeper realisation 
of the truth of things and achieve some sort of artistic detach- 
ment. 

The next letter written by Keats to Reynolds (April 9, 
1818) is full of his.hatred for the public — he was still the ‘genius’ 
of Iiaydon’s dream — “ I have no feel of stooping, I hate the idea 
of humility to them.” He has not, he says, ‘the slightest feel of 
humility towards the public — or to anything in existence ; but 
the eternal Being, the Principle of Beauty, and the Memory of 
great Men.’ So, he would write a preface for his Endtjmion, 
without any concession or sign of humility towards the public. 
He would much rather go without a preface. It is almost a 
Byron speaking. But the wise Keats was fast dropping the 
accoutrements of the legendary genius. In the next letter to 
Reynolds (10th April, 1818), we know that he had written a very 
humble and conciliatory preface. 1 

1 The preface of Endymion (published in April, 1818), contains utterance* like— “knowing 
within myself the manner in which the poem has been produced, it is not without a feeling 
of regret that I make it public. a" - a ' 

■What manner I mean , will be quite clear to the reader, who must soon perceive great 
inexperience, immaturity, and every error denoting a feverish attempt rather than a deed 
accomplished.” 
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This preface, written about this time, contains a very signi- 
ficant passage — 

“The imagination of a boy is healthy, and the mature imagination of 
a man is healthy, but there is a space of life between, in which the soul is 
in a ferment, the character undecided, the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted.”... 

Here, we believe, there is a distinct reference to the ‘ Slough of 
Despond ’ in which Keats was at that time. He believed that the 
defects in his poem were due to this. But this Slough of Despond 
had in its depth a great thing for him, from its heart he was to 
win his philosophic realisation of reality. 

Keats’s growing humanitarianism we have already noticed. 

Now this feeling is taking a definite shape. 

Growing humamta- on l 

nanism. Writing to Taylor 1 he says, 

“ I find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some 
good to the world. Some do it with their society — some with their 
w ifc — some with their benevolence — there is but one way for me. The 
road lies through application, study and thought. I will pursue it, 
and for that end purpose retiring for some years.” 

So he is setting a direction to his artistic powers, because of his 
growing interest in humanity. Not that this ideal was ever 
absent from his vision. As early as 1816, he wrote in Sleep and 
Poetnj, that : — 

“ The great end 
Of poesy, that it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of men.” 

But then it was a mere apprentice-echo of Wordsworth. Even the 
above utterance, coming from a maturer Keats, is partially that 
of an apprentice. For one thing, Keats did not retire for some 
years, though he was quite serious with regard to his aim. He 
also forgot that poetry cannot have a conscious humanitarian 
purpose ; its direct and proper aim should be artistic expression. 
Secondly, Keats is still very much under the monastic ideal set 

1 Teign mouth, Friday, 24th April, 1818. 
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by Hay don. But be diagnoses bis mental state correctly — ‘‘I 
have been hovering for some time between an exquisite sense of 

the luxurious, and a love of philosophy — were 
Love of knoi7ica B e. ^ ca j cu | ate{ j f or the former, I should be glad. 

But as I am not, I shall turn all my soul to the latter.” 
This c love of philosophy ’ is nothing but a yearning for greater 
knowledge of reality, and this ‘ exquisite sense of the luxurious ’ 
is of course his indolent holiday mood of escapistic enjoyment. 
We have noticed what they are. Now, the young poet takes his 
courage in his hands and boldly declares that, no matter how 
much he may suffer, no matter how much he may lose, he would 
dedicate himself to his ‘ love of philosophy.’ 

His next letter, written to Reynolds (April, 27, 1818), is full 
of this his new zeal for his ‘ love of philosophy.’ On May 3, 
however, he writes a most remarkable letter to Reynolds. In it, 
there is, first of all, his mature view of knowledge — 

“ Every department of knowledge we see excellent and calculated 
towards a great whole — I am so convinced of this that I am glad at 
not having given away my medical Books.. ..An extensive knowledge 
is needful to thinking people — it takes away the heat and fever ; and 
helps, by widening speculation, to ease the Burden of the Mystery , 1 a 
thing which I begin to understand a little...” 

Knowledge gave him security in a world where experience of 
many hitherto unknown aspects of life was breeding in him a 
sense of fear and doubt. The ‘ Burden of the Mystery,’ was, as 
Wordsworth paraphrased it in his Tintern 
Myatery Bnr<3en ° f 4Iie Abbey, ‘ the heavy and weary weight of all this 
unintelligible world.’ Keats was understanding 
a little this burden which was weighing upon him. 


1 From Wordsworth's Lines written above Tintern Abbey— 

u That blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened/* 
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Keats quotes to Reynolds his fragmentary Ode written on 
May Day (or Ode to Mala). That fragment is important in so 
far as it throws some light on the mental condition of Keats at 
that time. Gone was the high-flaming ambition, the ‘ genius- 
loving heart ’ 1 of old days. He addresses ‘ Maia,’ ‘ the Mother of 
Hermes’ and wants to seek her smiles — 

“ Seek as they once were sought, in Grecian isles. 

By bards who died content on pleasant sward 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan/' 

He prays — 

“ 0, give me their old vigour, and unheard 
Save of the quiet Primrose, and the span 
Of heaven and few ears 
Rounded by thee, my song should die away 
Content as theirs, 

Rich in the simple worship of a day. — ” 

This beautiful little fragment enshrining a rare mood of content 
attracts us a great deal. This mood will come again to Keats 
gazing on the stubble plains . 2 This mood of content has for its 
basis a greater knowledge of things, it is due to a secure hold on 
reality. Keats is humble in his knowledge, he wants only a 
select audience, a ‘ little clan ’ for the ‘ great verse ’ that he 
would write. There is a sense of dedication over this calm 
breath of prayer. But this calmness was only an oasis in a 
desert of burning sands. 

Reynolds had written to Keats in a pessimistic strain, “I 
fear there is little chance of anything else in life.” Keats com- 
ments — “You seem by that to have been going through with a 
more painful and acute zest the same labyrinth that I have — I 
have come to the same conclusion thus far.” That is to say, 
Keats was not yet out of the Slough of Despond. He then con- 

1 Epistle to George Felton Mathew, 

Ode to Autumn f 
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siders Wordsworth’s genius and compares him with Milton from 
the standpoint of ‘ Humanity.’ He makes a very pregnant 
remark — “ Axioms of philosophy are not axioms till they are 
proved upon our pulses. We read fine things, but never feel 
them to the full until we have gone the same steps as the 
author.”. ..(We may recollect his Sonnet on King Lear.) Indeed, 
no man had a greater right to promulgate this truth. All that 
Keats learnt of life and reality, that fine knowledge was struck 
out of him by unrelenting circumstances, — it was but the essence 
of his keen experiences. “ Until we are sick, we understand 
not,” continues Keats ; “in fine, as Byron says, ‘knowledge 
is sorrow,’ and I go on to say ‘ sorrow is wisdom ’ — and further, 
for aught we can know for certainty, ‘ Wisdom is folly.’ ” The 
various strains of thought in Keats are clear here. He knows 
the great value of experience, he the sensuous man ; without 
experience there is no real knowledge. But our experiences 

leave us often very sad, ‘ sorrow is wisdom,’ cries Keats. But 
instantaneously there is the reaction — he is not yet out of the 
great Slough of Despond. Wisdom may after all be folly. 
His ‘ ways of life ’ were really ‘ uncertain .’ 1 

Then, in order to discuss Wordsworth’s vision of humanity 
_ , , ... , fully, he introduces his famous simile of human 

human life exa- life that is, as he says, “ to the point to which 

mined. 

I say we both (Keats and Reynolds) have 
arrived. 5 ' He proceeds,— ■ 

“ I compare human life to a large Mansion of many apartments, 
two of which I can only describe, the doors of the rest being as yet 
shut upon me. The first we step into we call the infant, or Thought- 
less Chamber, in which we remain as long as we do not think. We 
remain there a long while and notwithstanding the doors of the second 
chamber remain wide open, showing a bright appearance, we care 
not to hasten to it ; but are at length imperceptibly impelled' by 
the awakening of the thinking principle within us, — we no sooner get 


1 Preface to Endymion, 
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into the second chamber, which I shall call the Chamber of Maiden- 
Thought, than we become intoxicated with the light and the atmos- 
phere. we see nothing but pleasant wonders, and think of delaying 
there for ever in delight. However, among the effects this breathing 
is father of is that tremendous one of sharpening one’s vision into 
the heart and nature of Man — of convincing one’s nerves that the 
world is full of Misery and Heart-break, Pain, Sickness, and Oppres- 
sion — whereby this Chamber of Maiden-Thought becomes gradually 
darkened, and at the same time, on all sides of it, many doors are 
set open — but all dark— all leading to dark passages. We see not 
the balance of good and evil; we are in a mist. We (Keats and 
Reynolds) are now in that state, we feel the ‘ Burden of the Mystery.’ 
To this point was Wordsworth come, as far as I can conceive when 
he wrote ‘ Tintern Abbey, ’ and it seems to me that his genius is 
explorative of those dark passages. Now if we live, and go on 
thinking, we too shall explore them.” 

Taken with its proper context, this passage needs no com- 
ment. The wonder is that Keats was, by dint of a singular gift 
of introspection, aware of his mental development. He was 
quite convinced of the fact that he would get over this 
f Burden of the Mystery ’ — that the ‘ Slough of Despond ’ would 
be crossed. 

Towards the end of the letter, there is another startling 
remark. “Tom has spit a leetle blood this afternoon , 1 and that 
is rather a damper — but I know — the truth is, there is something 
real in the world.” He repeats what he had said in the pre- 
ceding sentence, “After all there is certainly something real in 
the world. Moore’s present to Hazlitt is real,” etc. Keats was 
looking beyond the great Slough, he could see the shore, which 
was beyond Tom’s impending death, beyond all suffering, noble 
like Moore’s present to Hazlitt, with a depth of human signi- 
ficance. Not that the real held any glad promise of happiness for 
him, but it was significant, enduring. 

1 Tom was consumptive and was at that time lying in & precarious state* 
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In the meantime things were moving quickly for Keats ; 

poverty loomed large in the horizon, George 

Some momentous A, , J . . . . ^ 

events in iiis lite, and Keats married and was departing for America 
the reactions. vpitli his wife. Keat s decided to go on bis 

intended ‘pedestrian tour ’ to Scotland, which would ultimately 
prove fatal for his health. Tom, in Keats’s own words, was ‘ in 
a lingering state ’ ‘ with an exquisite love of life.’ He wrote 
to Bailey (-June 10, 1818), in a gloomy strain, “were it my 
choice, I would reject a petrarchal coronation — on account of my 
dying day, and because women have cancers. 1 I should not by 
right speak in this tone to yon for it is an incendiary spirit that 
would do so. Yet I am old enough or magnanimous 
enough to annihilate self.” No, he would not do 
so, as yet, though he felt at the time that the only 
remedy for his sufferings would be an annihilation of self, of 
the subjective, of the ego. At that time he had more than his 
share of suffering. He writes, “ Life must be undergone, and I 
certainly derive some consolation from the thought of writing 
one or two more poems before it ceases.” It is not a young 
hopeful poet speaking, he is ‘ writing old.’ 2 On July 1st, 1818, 
he writes his sonnet on Visiting the Tomb of Burns which 
contains that stricture against the subjective — 


“ The real of Beauty, free from that dead hue, 

Sickly Imagination, and sick pride 
Cast war upon it:” 3 

Writing to Reynolds on 11th July from Scotland, he gives 
his idea of love. Reynolds had fallen in love 

Thought of love. , . , , 

and was going to be married. Keats, so long 
thinking of elements in terms of wife and children, now speaks— 


1 See ante, Keats’s letter to Bailey. 

2 The reference is to Mrs. Browning's famous estimate of Keats in her 4arora Leigh, 
“ By Keats’s soul. ..that nearly all young poets should write old.” 

3 See ante, p. 10. 
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« Things like these, and they are real, have made me resolve to 
have a care of my health— You must he as careful.” That 
he was rather given to the thought of women and love at that 
time, we know from another letter written to Bailey. 1 

The exhausting walking tour told upon Keats’s health. 
He returned to London in August. The August number 

of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine came out with the 
notorious attack upon Keats. It was followed by the 
attack in The Quarterly. It would be mere hero-worship 
to "say that Keats did not feel anything. He felt and he 
felt bitterly. There was another thing. . Tom was worse. 
Keats had to write and plunge into abstract images to ease him- 
self of his countenance, his voice, and feebleness- 2 Keats was 
liviucf in a continual fever. Very bitterly he says to Dilke, 4 It must 
be poisonous to life... Imagine 4 the hateful siege of contraries - 
If I think of fame, of poetry, it seems a crime 
tSS&t fl£3£ to me, and yet I must do so or suffer.” Poetry, 
begun. an( f thoughts of poetry offered him an escape 

from the pressing realities surrounding him. Next morning 
(■2nd September) he wrote to Reynolds : 44 This morning poetry 

has conquered— I have relapsed into those abstractions which aie 
mY onlv life-and I am thankful for it.” It was at this time, 
nerhaps that Hyperion, a very 4 abstract ’ poem, was begun. 
Keats^was plunging into abstractions, but into his Hypencn 
“y L „„ ony , the chill realization oi iailnre and the 

passion o£ grief of his real life- In «'•' P oem Ms s0rr0W beCOr “ eS 
sculptural, huge, Titanesque. 

■R„i Kfiats tried to get the better ot it. 

Keats’s letter to Hessey (dated October 9, 1818) is full of hig 
, ff couraee He says that praise or blame can 

resolutions and lofty courage. • v e , 0 f 

have only a ‘ momentary effect on him, because his 


1 July IB, 1818. 

2 Letter to Dilke, Postmark , Sept. 21, 1818. 


Letter to Dilke, Postmark bep*. — . . Migs Lowe lI opposes it. 

Sir Sidney Colvin and Mr. Murry support this vw, though Mtss How 
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beauty in the abstract ’ has made him a severe critic of his own 
work. He writes, “ I mull write independently 
9eIf — ^ ^ ave Wl 'i^ en independently — without judg- 
ment. I may write independently, and with 
judgment, hereafter. The 'Genius of poetry must work out its 
own salvation in a man : It cannot be matured by law and 
precept, but by sensation and watchfulness itself. That which 
is creative must create itself. ..I was never afraid of failure ; for 
I would sooner fail than be among the greatest.” True words, 
there is no questioning them. But there is in them a lofty 
scorn not free from the suspicion of the Haydonian Genius 
theory. Keats — a realist now — feeds it. “ But I'm getting into 
a rant,” he says. This is a curious personal commentary on his 
own resolutions ! Whenever his ‘ Self ’ assumes prominence with 
its illusions Keats lays the frosty finger of realistic judgment on 
it. The self must be ‘ annihilated.’ It was emerging from 
bondage and influence and tutelage, it was assuming an in- 
dependent identity. Quite true. But it must not impose itself 
on the scheme of things. It must be ‘ annihilated ’ so that the 
great Objective may find full recognition . 

This indeed is the test of his next letter, written to Wood- 
house., He is writing to Woodhouse £ two principal points ’ 
about ‘genius,’ ‘ achievement,’ * ambition,’ etc. “ 1st. As to the 
poetical character itself (I mean that sort, of which, if I’m any- 
thing, I am a member ; that sort distinguished from the Words- 
worthian, or egotistical sublime...), it is not itself — it has no 
Self — It is everything and nothing — It has no character, it enjoys 
light and shade ; it lives in gusto, be it foul 
character. ’ P06tIcal or fab? high or low, rich or poor, mean or 
elevated. It has as much delight in conceiv- 
ing an lago as an Imogen (That is, it is ‘Shakespearean,’ 
‘objective,’ ‘ detached ’). What shocks the virtuous philosopher 
delights the Chameleon Poet.” It does no harm from its relish 


October 27, 18X8. 
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of the dark side of things, any more than from its taste for the 
bright one, because they both end in speculation. Keats means 
to say, that, to the detached and disinterested poet, the ugly as 
also the bright are only stuff for ‘ speculation,’ for detached 


intellectual estimate in the scheme of values. He is not aroused 
to any passionate joy or grief by them. If he is, he is not a 
great poet, he has an assertive self, he has not been able to 
‘annihilate’ his self. Keats makes this point quite clear. "A 
poet is the most unpoetical of anything in existence, because he 
has no Identity — he is continually in for and filling so me other 
body.” He describes how he loses himself in his objective 
speculation: “ When I am in a room with people, if 

I ever am free from speculating on creations of my own 
brain, then, not myself goes home to myself, but the identity 
of every one in the room begins to press upon me, so that 
I am in a very little time annihilated.” He means to 
say that now and then he can effectually surrender himself 
to the objective, can forget his own assertive individua- 
lity. Of course, he is not always free from the clutches of him- 
self* he admits. He is elaborating that theory of ‘ Negative 

Capability. . . ... ,, T 

The second thing that he says is about his aim m life . I 

am ambitious of doing the world some good : if I should be 
spared, that may be the work of maturer years in the interval I 
will assay to reach as high a summit in poetry as the nerve bestow- 
ed on me will suffer.” So, he is not thinking of 
‘ doing some good ’ to the world through poetry 
only ° He wants to be, in his ‘ maturer years,’ 
a man ot action. Indeed Keats was often--® we have seen 
before-associating poetry with ‘Bomanee,' with that ...effectual 
dreaming part of himself. Naturally, now and then, he was full 
of distrust as to the etlioacy of poetry as a means to some hu- 
manitarian end. But he was striking out a genome arhsto 


New ambition, dis 
trust for poetry. 


m December, 
railed informa- 
he mentions 
it her, but we 
dessly in love 
i the same old 
Te had up till 
i re was love in 
wiling Fanny 
For a man 
e would have 
-erience which 
i a full-fledged 
Of course this 
to pay. His 
■ut he strug- 
> Brown , no 
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other friend knew exactly what was the matter with him for a 
long time. This enormous experience was the last rite in the 
initiation through fire and water that would make him a realist 
able to see life steadily and see it whole. All his pompous 
assumptions and self-deceptions were torn to shreds before this 
passion. Had Keats outlived this experience, perhaps he would 
have been what we now-a-days think of him as capable of be- 
coming. The last months of his life should not be critically 
reviewed, because a dying man with no prospect, no hope before 
him, full of a delicate sensitiveness, is apt to be rather extreme 
in his utterances and desires. However we are anticipating 


events. 

We come over to the year 1819, the annus mirabilis of 
Keats’s poetic career. We have noticed how 
^u^-fita'sigmficanoe. 1 * Keats bad wanted quietness, solitude, retire- 
ment. Towards the end of the year 1818, he 
had written to Haydon, “ My general Life in Society is silence.” 
Again, “ I should say 1 value more the privilege of seeing great 
things in loneliness than the fame of a prophet.” This is almost 
the language of his Ode to Maia. We shall find how this 
craving for silence and solitude would occur again and again 
in Keats’s letters. Keats was fast arranging his impressions 
of life. The memory of a brother’s death, a harrowing love, 
poverty, despair about the future, all these linked an inexorable 
chain of suffering around him. Keats was maturing in 
silenee. What a life it was ! He compressed within the span 
of a few years the long-drawn-out history of any ‘ three score 


and ten’ years. 

The month of January was a fairly busy month for him. 

Hyperion was continued : he was working on 
A busy month — his the poem up till April. The Eve of St. Agnes , 
P ° ems ' which is full of the young lover’s ardent wor- 

ship of sensuous love fringed by warm colours and subtle designs, 
was begun in January, and completed m September I is a 
medieval romantic poem. Psychologically, it is not at all out 


8 
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of place. Poetry was, at that time, an escape to Keats, not an 
utterance of his real experience. But this poem has a realistic core, 
as has been admitted on all hands. It is a sumptuous worship 
of love, and that love was a reality. It is not full of the tender 
sympathy for another’s woe that forms the core of the poems 
like Isabella and Endymion, it enshrines a deep, actual experi- 
ence, real desire. Porphyro’s love for Madeline is consummated— 
it was a vicarious consummation , for was not Keats at that time 
dreaming of such a thing? His Ode to Fanny which shows 
at once the strength of his passion and its weakness, was written 
in January. “ I have been writing a little now and then lately,” 
he writes to Haydon 1 “ but nothing to speak of being discon- 
tented and as it were moulting.’' This expression, “ as it were 
moulting ” is significant. It means, in his own words, “ I see 
by little and little more of what is to be done, and how it is to be 
done, should 1 ever be able to do it. On my soul, there should 
be some reward for that continual ‘agonie ennyeuse.’ 2 Keats 
felt that he was, at that time, almost on the brink of a creative 
outburst. In that he was not wrong — he had indeed perfected 
his ‘powers of poetry,’ considerably. 

He was maturing in silence. The Ere of St, Marie was 
begun in February. The perfect realism of the fragment, 
an elaborate realism of detail, should be noticed. It is a 

medieval poem. But its romance is framed within an em- 

broidery of exact details and right laying of colours. It is 
objective in the sense that Keats reaches through the mist 
of centuries the throbbing eager heart of a devout catholic 

maiden intent on mysteries. 

He wanted strenuously to compose ‘the songs of Ex- 
* The Bongs of Expe- perience,’ ‘the songs of Innoncence ’ were 
rieDce * long since over. “ I have come to this 

1 Letter to Hay don, Jam. s 1819.. 

4 He had been suffering from this agony for n long time. Bee fetter to Hayden, May 10, 
1817. It was through this continuous suffering that Keats matured* 
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resolution,” be writes to Haydon, 1 “never to write for the 
sake of writing or making a poem, but from running over with 
any little knowledge or experience which many years of experi- 
ence may perhaps give me ; otherwise I will be dumb.” This 
is not the romantic who wanted to “ make 4,000 lines out of one 
bare circumstance, and fill them with poetry.” 2 

Yet even now, he is not quite free from illusions. He 
continues, “ With respect to my livelihood I will' not write for 
it, — for I will not run with that most vulgar of all crowds, the 
literary.” The Haydonian Genius is not dead in him. No 
doubt this resolution was quite consistent with his artistic 
integrity, nay essential for it. But alas ! Keats did not know 
that- the great Task Master ‘ Reality ’ would extort everything 
from him, would humiliate the artist in order to perfect the man. 

Keats’s long journal letter to George and Georgina Keats, 
begun in February and ending in April, gives us a detailed account 
of Keats’s feelings and ‘ sensations.’ We come to know that 
he was living a very ‘quiet’ life at the Wentworth Place 
(Hampstead). He speaks of his disillusionments. Bailey, 
that ‘disinterested,’ serious-minded man’s dishonourable dealing 
with Mariane Reynolds completely shakes Keats’s confidence 
in him. In this connection he utters a truth “This may teach 
them (the Reynolds family) that the man who ridicules romance 
is the most romantic of Men — that he who abuses women and 
slights them loves them the most (how true of Keats himself!)... 
and above all, that they are very shallow people who take 
everything literally. A Man’s life of any worth is a continual 
allegory, and very few eyes can see the Mystery of his life — 
a life like the scriptures, figurative— which such people can no 
more make out than they can the Hebrew 
ljfe ' Ihe Allegory of hia Bible. Lord Byron cuts a figure but he is 
not figurative — Shakespeare led a life of 

1 Letter to Haydon, Postmark , March 8, 1819. 

2 The reference is to his poem Endymim Vide letter to Bailey, Hampstead, October 
8,1817. 
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Allegory ; his works are the comments on it.” Keats is not 
here propounding any mystic truth, he is simply stressing the 
need of acknowledging the significance of inner life (or ‘ the 
Unconscious ’ as we would say now). Lord Byron’s life was 
all there, he was for cutting a figure, it was a life surface-deep. 
We could not but take him literally, because no action or word 
of Lord Byron— so thought Keats, could be thought allegorical, 
could be thought to be symbolical of a greater truth that is veiled 
within him. All great men live quiet inward lives (as Keats 
was then doing) , as Shakespeare did. Through his works we 
can, as through outward symbols, approach the reality of Shakes- 
peare. Keats had every reason to know this. Was he not 
outwardly living quite an insignificant life, while within him 
raged the desires of a burniug love, the flames of creative 
impulse, and the agony of illimitable sufferings ? Any man 
taking him literally would have misunderstood him. 

In March, 1819, though he was not cut off from poetry— 
he was really preparing for a great creative 
in'ilarchAsTg! Keats outburst — he felt a momentary revulsion to- 
wards it. He was not writing much. Life 
was too insistent with its claims. He writes “I know not 
why Poetry and I have been so distant lately.” He is rather 
extreme in this revulsion — 

“ I hav© been at different times turning it in my head whether I 
should go to Edinburgh and study for a physician ; I am afraid 
I should not take kindly to it ; I am sure I could not take 
the fees — and yet I should like to do so ; it’s not worse than 
writing poems, and hanging them up to be fly-blown on the Beview 
Shambles.” 

We know two things from this. Firstly, Keats really did take 
to heart the dastardly attack of the Reviews. Secondly, he 
knew that poetry was not going to feed and clothe him, that 
a man, if he is to maintain himself, must think of a vocation 
as. well. This was a 'bitter pill to swallow. But Keats could 
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not summon up courage enough to act up to this knowledge. 
Poetry, luckily for us, held him in her toils. 

Keats, in his intense search after reality forges out another 
truth, a truth of which he was so long vaguely aware— viz., 
that it is only the perfectly disinterested man who can ‘ envisage 
circumstances all calm.’ 1 He himself did not 
Disinterestedness possess this blessed quality of disinterested- 
ness, naturally he felt keenly the great need 
0 f ft While writing to his brother and sister-in-law in America 
he was reminded of this by hearing from Haslam, an intimate 
friend, that he expected the death of his father very soon. 
Keats remarks : 

« y er y few men have ever arrived at a complete disinterestedness 

o£ M ; n d Erom the manner in which I feel Haslam’s misfortune 

I perceive how far I am from any humble standard of disinterest- 
edness. Yet this feeling ought to be carried to its highest 
pitch, as there is no fear of its ever injuring society— which it 
would do, I fear, pushed to an extremity. For in the wild 
nature the Hawk would lose his Breakfast of Robins and the 
Robin his of Worms— the Lion must starve as well as the 

Swallow.” 

We may recollect that passage in his Epistle to Reynolds 
where he 'speaks of his vision of a ‘fierce destruction’. 2 
This disinterestedness is an improvement on his former desire 
for complete ‘annihilation of self.’ Knowing as he did 
the evils of uncontrolled play of the subjective, he was 
carried-while in the Slough of Despond-to the opposite 
extreme of ‘annihilation of Self.’ It was a sentimental 
revulsion. He found out subsequently that ‘annihilation’ was 
not possible, it was equally absurd. As men we are doomed 
to carry with us this distressing, mysterious affair of self, we 
cannot jump this shadow. So the only alternative left to us is 
not to torture this self into utter submission (‘annihilation’), hut 


1 Hyperion. 

2 See ante , pp. 45-6. 



*' Tills !t 18 that makes th e Amusement of Life— to a speculative 
Mind I go among the Fields, and catch a glimpse of a stoat or of a 
fieldmouse peeping out of the withered grass— the creature hath a pur- 
pose, and its eyes are bright with it. I go amongst the buildings of a 

city and! see a man hurrying along-to what? The creature has a 

purpose and his eyes are bright with it.” 


And out of this detached speculative joy in the instinctive activity 
of all creatures-man or beast-great art originates. Keats pro- 
pounds a theory of art which is strikingly true. He says- 


‘‘May there not he superior beings, amused with any graceful, 
though instinctive, attitude my mind may fall into as I am enter- 

DiaiaterestedaesB and ™ th the aIertaess of the stoat or the anxiety of 

ari Keats’s theory. a Dear ? Though a quarrel in the streets is a 1 thing to 
be hated, the energies displayed in it are fine ; the 
commonest man shows a grace in the quarrel. By a superior Being 
M., disinterested and detached being) our reasoning may take the 
same tone-though erroneous, they may be fine. This is the very 
thing m which consists Poetry, and if so it is not so fine a thing as 

philosophy for the same reason that an eagle is not as fine a thing 

as truth.” 
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to cultivate a noble disinterestedness, an attitude of ‘ c ] 
envisaging * of things. We do not know exactly when the seeing 

book of Hyperion was written. But in OceanuTs advice to the 
fallen Titans- — e 


“ 0 folly 1 for to bear all naked truths, 
And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 
That is the top of sovereignty,” 


can we not trace the working of Keats’s mind ? 


Observing the animal kingdom with this disinterestedness 
Keats does not find any fault with the ‘ Hawk ’ or the ‘ Man ’ each 
of whom follows an instinctive course The disinterested man 
is not troubled by thinking of any * fierce destruction.’ He 
Of rather derives a joy in detached speculation. This is a great 

advance for Keats. He continues 
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The objective artist, poet or dramatist, has to maintain this 
disinterested attitude in order to attain a conspicuous success in 
any representation of human life. And this art, as all great art 
is, is a thing of joy — calm, detached joy which is not ruffled by 
quick subjective reactions. We are speaking of the artist. This 
joy is due to the fact that the instinctive display of energy is 
4 fine it possesses ‘ grace ’ in the eye of the detached, observing 
artist. There is a beauty in it, without this perception of beauty 
no artist can take cognisance of any ‘object.’ This was Keats’s 
view. Keats from the earlier theory of completely selfless poetic 
genius, has progressed thus far. A poetic genius must have a 
self, but this would be a disinterested self. 

As to philosophy being ‘ finer ’ than poetry, it was only a 
misconception of Keats. A philosophic truth is 
on E poetry an^phiiT- an abstaet, ideal truth. A ‘Hawk’ is a concrete 
s °P h y- object. There cannot be any comparison be- 

tween the two. The poet’s intuition of the instinctive activity of 
the hawk is as fine as a philosopher’s apprehension of a truth. 
Keats’s opinion was that of a man who was for the time being 
not in a proper mood to appreciate the full value of poetry. 
Again, he was not a perfect realist. To the genuine realist the; 
knowledge of a truth is as essential a part of our knowledge of 
reality, as that of an object. 

On the 19th of March Keats wrote the Sonnet Why did I 
laugh to-night. It was written, Keats himself says in the same 
letter, “with no agony but that of ignorance ; with no thirst of 
anything but knowledge.” This ignorance and thirst induce in 
him a very gloomy thought— 

“ I know this Being’s lease, 

My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads ; 

Yet could I on this very midnight cease, 

And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 

Verse, Fame and Beauty are intense indeed 
But Death intenser— Death is Life’s high meed.” 
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Verse, Fame, Beauty all £ excite a momentous depth of specula- 
tion 5 being 4 intense.’ But ‘Death’ is £ in- 

Thought of death. , ® . 111 

tenser. A preoccupation with this gloomy 
thought may henceforth be noticed in Keats's letters and poems. 
He found a gloomy compromise in the profound mystery of 
Death, the negation of everything, torn as he was between con- 
trary desires and aspirations. The expression given to this 
gloomy pent-up feeling did Keats good. “ I went to bed and 
enjoyed uninterrupted sleep,” he writes. 1 

On April *28 Keats composed La Belle Dante Sans Merci. 

It cannot be taken as a mere successful exercise 
M^ci - in the traditional supernatural ballad style. The 
horror of the knight-at-arms and his forlorn 
condition are a reality, they have the convincing truth of actual 
experience. The lyrical basis of this ballad has been acknow- 
ledged by almost all the critics. But who was this ‘ Belie .Dame 
Sans Merci ’ ? — Was she Fanny Brawne, as has been suggest- 
ed, holding Keats in her thraldom ? Or was she * Beauty ’ or 
‘Love’? Keats’s mind did not consciously work in parables and 
symbols. But a man of his imagination and strong power 
of thinking would strike out symbols almost unconsciously 
for himself. If we do not recognise this, we would not be 
able to follow the workings of Keats’s mind quite well. This 
Belle Dame might well be the Goddess of Romance with 
her fatal lure, ‘Romance’ which is another name for the 
seductive dreams of one’s self, which is compounded of all 
feelings of love and longings. This Goddess of fatal beauty 
tempted the young ambitous Keats and promised him endless 
bliss. The day of enjoyment was soon over. Then came the 
night of dreams with horrid warnings of ghostly beings — ‘ La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci Hath thee in Thrall’. ..Did lie not bear 
the warning ? It was the Slough of Despond he was in. Now 
comes the chill dawn of full realisation. The young poet is 
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forlorn indeed, his ‘ways of life 5 are ‘uncertain.’ The Belle 
Dame is really a symbol of Keats’s romantic illusions, his heart- 
felt longings and aspirations, his tormenting love. The full 
realisation does not buoy him up, but leaves him ‘forlorn’ 
indeed. This is the eternal curse on the romantic, that he, 
even when disillusioned, cannot forget the lure of his illusions ; 
like the knight he ‘ palely loiters.’ In the Nightingale Ode, this 
thought-pattern is repeated almost exactly. 

La Belle Dame Sans Merci is quoted by Keats in the same 
journal letter. It also contains a new philosophical explanation 
of evil. We have seen how 1 Keats thought that the adversities 
tried ‘ the resources of the spirit ’ of a man, and hence they 
produced indirect good. But here Keats hints 
of wothS ' evils! 0 ” at a loftier scheme of which the world with its 

evils was a necessary part. Keats called his 
friend Dilke, ‘ a (rod win-perfectibility man,’ he himself never 
believed in that sort of ideal perfectibility for man. Yet he 
would not consider the world as entirely evil. He says : — 

“ The common cognomen of this world among the misguided and 
superstitious is ‘ a vale of tears ’ from which we are to be redeemed by 
a certain arbitrary interposition of God and taken to Heaven, What a 
little circumscribed, straightened (straitened ?) 2 notion: Cali the 
world if you please “ The Vale of Soul-making.” Then you will find 
out the use of the world.”... 

Theoretically, Keats is no longer a romantic. To Shelley 
the world was ‘ this dim vast vale of tears,’ full of ‘ thorns of life ’ 
on which the sensitive romantic soul ‘falls’ and ‘ bleeds.’ Keats 
had waded through the Slough of Despond, now he could feel solid 
ground underneath him. He turned an optimist ; out of our suffer- 
ings would our ‘ Soul,’ that immortal part of ourselves, be ‘made.’ 
“ Do you not see how necessary a World of Pains and troubles is, ” 
asks Keats; “to school an Intelligence and make it a soul ? 

1 See p. 88. 

2 Keats is criticising the Christian view of the world and salvation of the soul. 

9 ' ; 
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A place where the heart must feel and suffer in a thousand 
diverse ways,”... 

What is this ‘Soul,’ that is ‘made’ ? Keats’s explana- 
tion is highly interesting, and has a great dsv- 

Soul-inaking. , , . . , TT 1 J 

chological value. He says : — 


“ I say ‘Soul- making’ — soul distinguished from an Intelligence. There 
may be intelligence or sparks of divinity in millions — but they are not Souls 
till they acquire identities, till each is personally itself. Intelligences are 
atoms of perception— they know and they see and they are, in short 
they are God. — How then are Souls to be made ? How then are 
these sparks which are God to have identity given them— so as ever to 
possess a bliss peculiar to each one’s individual existence? How but by 
the medium of a world like this? This point I sincerely wish to consider 
because I think it a greater system of salvation than the Christian religion— 
or rather it is a system of Spirit creation (so Keats considered ' Soul ’ and 
1 Spirit ’ as identical). This is effected by three grand materials acting the 
one upon the other for a series of years. These three materials are the 
Intelligence — the human heart (as distinguished from intelligence or Mind) 
and the World or Elemental space suited for the proper action of Mind and 
Heart on each other for the purpose of forming the Soul or Intelligence 
destined to possess the sense of Identity. I can scarcely express what I but 
dimly perceive.” 

This was the final stage that Keats reached in his growing 
knowledge of his ‘ Self.’ First he was worshipping this romantic 
self in colour and rhythm and beauty ; then, with dawning con- 
sciousness of reality, he detested that self of his which made him 
unhappy with its selfish reactions and stood in the way of his 
understanding reality ; in his revulsion he wanted to £ annihilate ’ 
it. Then, he found that annihilation was not the remedy, but 
complete disinterestedness. Lastly, he felt that the highest stage 
his ‘ self ’ could attain to was this ‘ soul stage,’ 
9pi>itnafprogress 0f hls when the scale would drop from his eyes and 
he would feel his immortal identity which 
would never be injured by anything. The emergent self of his 
which he felt in his apprentice stage was now developing into a 
soul. That was the order in which Keats apprehended this 
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aspect of the great £ Reality ’ — for his self was also a part of this 
‘ Reality.’ He did not see it clearly, but he knew that to the 
great end of soul-making every suffering, every pain had its 
justification. Keats was propounding a new religious system so 
to say. But he was still groping in a semi-darkness of appre- 
hension. What he felt dimly he could not act up to, because the 
world with its evils he could not accept in his actual life. That 
story will soon be told. 

Now we come down to the artistic expression of his tentative 
realisations. 


Keats wrote his ‘ Ode to Psyche,’ the first of the greater 
odes about this time. Whatever his theoretical position might 
have been, Keats was perfecting his ‘powers of poetry.’ Now 
comes the outburst. This ode was written with elaborate 
care. Keats himself remarks in his journal letter : 1 “This 
I have done leisurely — I think it reads the more richly for 
it, and will, I hope, enc.mrage me to write other things in 
even a more peaceful and healthy spirit.” That was the 
main thing— ‘more peaceful and healthy spirit.’ What he 
wanted was that he w T ould have a detached and disinterested frame 
of mind. His Ode to Psyche shows an astonishing command 
over the rhythmic possibilities of assonance and word-pattern, 
and is full of restful, coloured, vivid pictures. Each verse distils 
the manifold appeals of the world of eye and ear. Keats’s evoca- 
tion of love with its accompaniment of rich rituals is not free 
from blemishes, but those are not prominent. Psychologically, 
his promise to Psyche to dress for her a ‘ rosy sanctuary ’ in the 


The poetic outburst 
of the Spring of 1819, 
the Ode to Psyche . 

‘ soul-making.’ 


midst of ‘ the wide-quietness ’ of some e un- 
trodden region ’ of his mind is not uninterest- 
ing. He had just before been discussing 
Prom a ‘ soul ’ to ‘ Psyche ’ (the Greek word for 


‘ Soul’) was no bold transition for Keats; and the legendary 
associations came in naturally. But he rids himself of all these 


I Journal letter to George and Georgina Keats, Feb.-April, 1819. 
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associations towards the end of the ode. Tins ‘ psyche ’ is noth- 
ing but his ‘ soul ’ so newly ‘made/ 1 This soul would remain in 
an ‘untrodden region of the Mind.' Just as he had speculated 
But the mere rhythm of verse calls up the slumbering fancy of 
the poet, and he ‘wreaths’ ‘trellis of a working brain’ for Psyche 
and prepares— as he remembers the legend— for the entrance of 
‘ Warm Love/ 1 

The month of May was the month of the Great Odes. The 
Ode on Melancholy, Ode on a Grecian Urn, Ode to a Nightingale, 
and Ode to Indolence were written one after another. 2 3 Keats’s 
life was far from happy. He was engaged to Fanny Brawne in 
April, but the engagement accentuated his misery. He knew 
that he must do something, a single-hearted devotion to poetry 
would not mend matters. Poverty is a great teacher and it 
taught Keats many unsuspected truths. He did not know what 
to do. 

Besides, though he had ‘perfected his powers of poetry/ he 
found that the writing of poetry left him ‘ feverish,’ full of ‘ sick 
longings/ As a matter of fact, though his theoretical position 
was unimpeachable, Keats was very far indeed from the ideal he 
enunciated, or intellectually realised. At a sudden lilt of rhythm, 
at a chance-image, ‘ the demon Poesy, 8 would take hold of his 

■ The Demon Poesy.’ beiD g* 1)6 would lose his dearly achieved detach- 
ment and give way to subjective expression. 
Poetry was his obsession. He vainly wanted to engage it in the 
survice of 1 Reality.’ The revival of the poetic impulse in him in 
the Spring of 1819, unsettled most of his purposes. Towards 
the end of May, when most of the odes were written he wrote to 
Miss Jeffrey — “ I have the choice as it were of two Poisons : (yet 
1 ought not to call this a Poison) the one of voyaging to and 

1 We think that no attempt has as yet been made to study the odes and other 
maturer poems of Keats in thin liufct. 

2 Q[ course we cannot be certain of the order in which the odes were written. 

3 Ode on Indolence, 
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from India for a few years ; the other is leading a feverous life 
aloue with poetry. This latter will suit me best ; for I cannot re- 
solve to give up my studies.” This resolution of voyaging to 
India would occur again . 1 

Poetry then was engrossing him. He associated, we have 
seen, poetry with ‘ Romance.’ The touch of the poetic revived the 
‘ Romance ’ in him. Yet now the influence of reality may be 
traced in his poems. But there was love also, love which set a 
keen edge to his poetic feeling. His clear grasp of reality was 
being loosened. Shall we call it the tragedy of his life ? Perhaps 
we should not. Are not the odes a sufficient compensation for all 
his theoretical failure ? Again, as we have suggested before, had 
Keats survived this love, he would have given us a more perfect 
rendering of reality. 

We cannot study the odes here in all their bearings. We 
shall only point out their importance from our 
standpoint. They were, almost all of them, 
composed when Keats was in a highly unsettled state of mind, 
torn between contrary desires. They are all highly lyrical, they 
have little ‘objectivity.’ 

The Ode on Melancholy strikes the keynote of all the May 
odes. They are all written in a mood of rich despair. The first 
stanza of the ode enunciates a truth, that only the man of intense 
power of enjoyment can penetrate to the Veiled Melancholy 


The odes of Keats, 


beyond all joy. 

But Keats enjoyed writing the Ode to Indolence . 2 That was 
perfectly natural. ‘ Feverish ’ as he was he courted this mood of 
Indolence when ‘ Pain had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath no 
flower.’ In that blessed mood of ‘Indolence’ when he saw the three 
figures, Love, Ambition and Poetry, he felt that they would bring 


1 Letter to Miss Jeffrey. Postmark, .Tune 0, 1819 ; to Fanny Keats, Postmark, June 
9, 1819, ete. 

2 Letter to Miss Jeffrey, Postmark? June 9, 1819, " The thing which I enjoyed most 
of this year has been writing an ode to Indolence. 
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him suffering if he followed them. This was a mature realisa- 
tion. These were the figures — 

t( The first was a fair Maid, and Love her name ; 

The second was Ambition , pale of cheek, 

And ever watchful with fatigued eye ; 

The last, whom 1 love more, the more of blame 
Is heap'd upon her, maiden most unmeek,— 

I knew to be my demon Poesy,” 

This ‘demon Poesy’ wa3 making him most- unhappy. And, these 
three figures, Love, Ambition, and Poesy, did they not sym- 
bolise the ‘ high Romance ' of his life, that Romance he so much 
wanted to get rid of ? He does not want them. He bids them 
farewell. He cries : 

“ Vanish, Ye Phantoms ! from my idle spright, 

Into the clouds, and never more return ! ” 

Nothing could have been more clear. Keats does not want to 
be ‘dieted with praise’ any more, to pay court to these three crea- 
tures of fatal lure any more 1 So, along with his rejection of 
‘Romance’ as we have pointed out so often, he was going to 
reject * Poetry ’ as well ! 

In the Ode to a Nightingale, the same "system of thought 
mI , ... T1 . , prevails — viz., symbolisation of * Romance, 

The Ode to a Nightingale, L , 

and its rejection. This Ode is not only the 
most beautiful poem that Keats ever wrote, but also the most 
significant of all his poems. There are several things worth 
noting about this ode. 1 In English poetry the nightingale is 
almost invariably associated with the Philomela legend of old 
Greece. Only two poets in the nineteenth century avoided the 
Philomela-association completely, Coleridge (when he was 
writing the later poem) and Keats. In the case of Coleridge, 

1 In a paper ‘On the N igklingale Ode of Keats' read before the English Association of the 
Benares Hindu University, and published in April -Juno number of the B. H. U. Magazine 
I have elaborately dealt with these points, never noticed by anybody else before, 
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this avoidance is due to the fact that he was in that poem illus- 
trating a theory, that he learned from his friend Wordsworth, 
viz., that in nature there is nothing melancholy, there is joy 
everywhere. The melancholy Phil omela- associations could not 
be naturally introduced. But why or how could Keats avoid it, 
Keats who was ‘a Greek? 11 It is curious that in this ode he 
goes against all traditions by calling the Nightingale a ‘ happy 
bird.’ Why happy? In his mood of melancholy, the most 
natural thing for him would have been to hear a mournful strain 
in the song of this ‘melancholy bird.’ Yet his Nightingale has 
a £ happy lot.’ The explanation is this. The song of the Night- 
ingale, heard one morning in the garden of the Wentworth 
Place when Keats was living a life full of torments and despair, 
carried into his ears the voice of old ‘ Romance.’ Once for all, 
he surrendered himself heart and soul to its lure. He would 
fade far away with this enchanting voice, and forget what the 
spirit of c Romance ’ has never known — 

“ The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan,” 

(We should remember that old opposition in Keats’s conception 
between * Romance ’ and ‘ Reality ’). And this flight would be 
achieved ‘on the viewless wings of poesy.’ Poetry was associa- 
ted, as we saw more than once, with ‘Romance.’ By this power 
of poesy he conjures up moonlight and flowers and soft incense, 
his surrender is complete. He wants to cease, to die, fade away 
during this spell so that he may avoid the rude shock of dis- 
illusionment. Yes, he will die. But “ thou, wast not born for 
death, immortal Bird,’ Thou, the voice of eternal bliss, the 
voice of ‘Romance,’ ‘Thou wast not born for death,’ ‘No 
hungry generations tread th&6 down, as they tread us down, as 
they have trodden down the ambitious young poet, John Keats. 
Yes, as a part of this reality, he will die, but he will take his 
courage in his hands and declare--' Thou wast not born for death, 

i Shelley’s opinion. 
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immortal Bird.’ He will utter his last supreme praise of 
* Romance, ’ it is his last supreme glorification of ‘ Romance,’... 
The ‘ self-same voice ’ was heard in old days by men and women 
in happiness and distress, and this * self-same voice ’ opens up 
sudden vistas of 4 faery lands ’ as it did open the magic casement 
of * Romance ’ for Keats . 1 

But the word ‘ forlorn ' calls him back to ‘ reality.’ Reality 
asserts itself, “ Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? ” Again 
that heart-rending farewell note is struck — ‘Adieu, Adieu | ’ The 
disillusioned romantic knows that ‘the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf.’ This bitter note Keats 
carries into the Revised Version of Hyperion. 

1 This interpretation of the Ode makes 'many difficult expressions dear (e,g./ happy 
lot,* * immortal Bird,; etc*) on which many a piece of critical ingenuity has wasted itself. 
Keats did not leave his meaning* vague— the voice of the Nightingale * hath charmed magic 
casements/ etc. Here the identification is quite complete. If we trace the use of the word 
Nightingale in the body of Keats’s poetical works, we shall lied that after the Nightingale 
Ode the word was used probably only once in Hyperion , Bk. Ill {we are not sure if Bk. Ill 
was written after this ode or before), where we find only this— 

“ The nightingale had ceas’d* and a f ew stars 
Were lingering yet— 

As a matter of fact, for Keats the Nightingale 4 ceased * to sing after that burst of en- 
chanting melody which inspired the ode, and which made him pay, so io say, his last homage 
to VRora&nce.’ Although the Nightingale is mentioned 12 times in his poem (excepting the 
ode) it is not mentioned at all Heaving out the problematic case of Hyperion, Bk. Ill) after 
the writing of the ode. That is also significant. Again the Nightingale was gradually 
assuming a symbolic meaning in Keats’s use. We may consider several instances— 

, (1) 41 Where the nightingale doth sing 

Not a senseless tranced thing, 
divine melodious truth, 

Philosophic numbers smooth ; 

Tales. 'and golden histories 
Of heaven and its mysteries.’ * 

44 Bards of Passion and of Mirth” 

; m “It is a Haw 

In happiness* to see beyond our boom,— * 

It forces us in summer skies to mourn* ' -y ; 

It spoils the singing of the Nightingale/’ 

Epistle io Reynolds, 
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The Ode on a Grecian Urn conjures up a world of bliss, the 
life of a 1 little clan ’ that Keats loved, with its 
Grecian Urn. " delightful, blithe activities made permanent in 
art. The insistent contrast between the tor- 
menting, non-enduring human life and human passion and the 
calm beauty of art forces the mind to see in the latter more than 
an aesthetic appreciation. However, the most intriguing of all 
is the ‘ moral ’ of the poem, — 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty, that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know,” 

We should bring to this £ moral ’ our knowledge of the 
many movements of Keats’s life. It holds in a concen- 
trated form Keats’s knowledge of ‘Reality.’ Formerly what 
the Imagination ‘ seized ’ as ‘ Beauty ’ was ‘ Truth.’ But now t 
Keats says that ‘beauty,’ i.e., subjective apprehension of 
1 beauty,’ is a ‘ truth ’ no doubt, as the * Grecian urn ’ is a 
‘ truth ’ ; but truth also is ‘ beauty,’ i.e., ‘ Reality ’ in its 
twofold aspect, viz., as principle and as object, is also 
‘beauty,’ i.e., harmony (for beauty here means nothing but 
harmony). Keats means to say that when 
Truth and Beauty, we come to apprehend ‘ Reality ’ as a harmony, 
the world as a ‘ vale of Soul-making,’ when we 
come to derive a joy (in a disinterested frame of mind) from a 
display of energy in whatever place because of our awareness of 
an instinctive grace in it, we come to know that truth also is 
beauty, truth however ugly or repulsive it may appear to the 
self-ridden, ignorant man. That is the topmost of all knowledge 
in this world. And this we need to know, because knowing this 
we would have peace and philosophic calm in this world of misery 
and heart-break. Keats gives us the essence of his dearly earned 
knowledge. ' 

Thus the great odes were conceived and written. But life 
has still so many experiences for Keats. 

io ww-. . • 
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In June Keats wrote to Haydon (June 17, 1819) : “ My 
purpose is now to make one more attempt in 
ment?Haydon! 1Iusion ' the press— if that fail, £ ye here no more of 
me ’ as Chaucer says.” He also asked Haydon 
to give him back the money he had lent to Haydon, as his need 
was great. Haydon the Overman never cared to pay back paltry 
loans. Keats was very much hurt. His friendship for Haydon 
waned rapidly from that time. 

Then there was his love. His love letters to Fanny Brawne 
show' us the naked heart of the man, they are 
Keats’s love letters, full of self-torture • and morbid imaginings. 

Keats knew how’ weak he was in the hand of 
Love. He was really ‘ burning through * the fierce dispute 
‘ Betwixt Hell- torment and impassioned Clay. 1 We need not. 
take upon ourselves the task of vivisection. It is enough that we 
have pointed out the significance of these letters in the general 
scheme of development of Keats’ s life. Keats was suffering the 
torment of self-knowledge when he wrote these letters, and he 
wanted to objectify his grievance against his own self by attribut- 
ing untrue things to Miss Brawme. These letters are not pleasant 
reading as Keats was not in any pleasant mood when they were 
written. Desire blinds a man. It veils the truth of things. 
Now Keats knew it well. 

Out of this love-torment was Lamia conceived. The poem 
was begun in July and finished in August. 
i 8 X 9 ) mis{Jaly Aus ' ,st ’ Dry den’s measure suits well the half-cynical, 
half-sympathetic temper of the poet. The 
poem has a perfectly tragic close. This point has not been 
clearly noted by critics. The tragedy is perfect when Lycius 
dies broken-hearted, unable as he was to withstand the shock of 
disillusionment. Apollonius wanted to save him, the favourite 
disciple of the master. He did not know that the medicine 
might prove stronger than the disease. Lamia was the serpent 
no doubt. * But she conferred unimaginable bliss on Lycius. He 
was happy with her, in her magic mansion. One day a trumpet 
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call from some neighbouring hill calls up the young man, he wants 
to return to the outside world so long forsaken for the sake of 
Lamia. He can do it only if he marries Lamia. Lamia does not 
want it. The old opposition between ‘ Romance ’ and ‘ Reality ’ 
crop3 up again here (a point not at all noticed by any commen- 
tator) as it was almost always in Keats’s thought. Lycius succeeds 
in persuading Lamia. He calls in the outside world in their 
peaceful magic home. His responsibility was great. Apollonius 
also comes, though unbidden. He discloses Lamia’s identity. 
Lamia shrieks and vanishes, Lycius dies broken-hearted. It is a 
perfect tragic piece conceived on the Greek model. The irony of 
Lycius’ s eagerness to show to his friends his * prize ’ (Lamia) is 
perfectly Sophoclean. 

What was Keats really driving at ? The meaning of the 
story is not that £ Romance 5 cannot survive the cold touch of the 
real ; the meaning is that the man who voluntarily calls in the 
real in his life of lomantic bliss (as Keats did), does so at his 
peril. Lycius’s death was inevitable in this inexorable logic. 
Keats did not like this young romantic lover to survive this 
disillusionment, because he knew that beyond that disillusion- 
ment was a real world where ‘ but to think is to be full of sorrow.’ 
Keats himself would have liked such an end for himself. In his 
letters we find how thought of death was occupying his mind at 
that time. . /vLLl WW 

Keats’s plaint, ‘ Do not all charms fly at the mere touch of 
cold philosophy? ’ —has been misunderstood. In the mood that 
he was he could but think so. The real world he now knew, 
through his e philosophy,’ i.e., knowledge of things. Did the r 
knowledge make him happy ? No. Not at all. He recalls what 
he had written in December, 1818, in the Champion seeing Kean, 
act — “ Kean ! Kean ! have a carefulness of thy health, a nursing 
regard for thy own genius, a pity for us in these cold and en- 
feebling times : Cheer us a little in the failure of our days : 
for romance lives but in books. The goblin is driven from the 
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health, and t Lie rainbow is robbt d of jfg my _ 
he cries — 


■ tcr y- lo Laniia 


There was an awful rainbow once in heaven, 

We know her woof, her texture ; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common tilings. 

Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 

Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine — 

Unweave a rainbow, as it ere while made 
The tender-person ’d Lamia melt into a shade.” 

This is no retrogression, because, theoretically Keats was not goiiw 
over to '.Romance/ be knew that he must abide in reality 
He was giving an outlet to his pent-up feelings. And this did him 
good. He was not going to accept ‘Romance’ in any case 
though he pitied its plight before the scorching gaze of Apollo- 
nius. The subdued cynicism of the poem bespeaks a dawning 
contempt for the ideal and the romantic. The cynicism of 

" Love, in a hut, with water and a crust, 

Is Love, forgive us-cinders, ashes, dust ” 

is evident ; but there is genuine knowledge in, “a moment’s 
thought is passion’s passing tell ” (1. 39, Part II). Here 
‘passion’ and ‘ thought ’ are characteristically opposed. Otho the 
Great, a joint venture of Keats and Brown, was begun in July. 
But the plot was Brown’s. Hyperion ICeats was working at in 
August and September when he left the poem in disgust. 

In August Keats wrote to Taylor “I feel every confidence 
that, if I choose, I may be a popular writer. That I will never 
6 * or ^ o et a livelihood, I equally dislike the 

j. Love and the pub- ^ aTOUr of the public with the love of a woman. 

, T I hey are both a cloying treacle to the wings 

of Independence.” These are true words, Keats repeatedly 


1 Dated August 33, 1810, 
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complained to Miss Brawne that she had robbed him of his ‘ Inde- 
pendence.’ He wanted to preserve his individuality, so dearly 
won. But, as to the public so to his love, he had to submit in 
the end. 

During these days Keats was studying Milton carefully. 
“The Paradise Lost becomes a greater wonder,” he wrote to 
Reynolds. 1 Milton’s influence is pervasive in Hyperion. But 
gradually Keats came to understand that by 
Rejection of Milton, submitting to the influence of Milton he was 

injuring his artistic individuality. This was too heavy a price 
to pay. He writes to Reynolds on 22nd September : 

“I have given up Hyperion— there were too many Miltonic 
inversions in it — Miltonic verse cannot be written but in an artful, or 
rather artist’s, humour (i.e., artificially). I wish to give myself up to 
other sensations.” 2 3 

Indeed Keats was rather disgusted with poetry itself. The 
claims of life were too insistently making themselves felt, and the 
eternal opposition— though mistaken— between 
Distrust for poetry. p oe try and real life was becoming prominent in 

his conception. On September 22, he writes to Dilke : “I have 
no trust whatever on Poetry, I do not wonder at it— the ma(r)vel, 
is to me how people read so much of it.” He would rather write 
for ‘ the Liberal side of the Question,’ be a man of affairs. To 
Brown 8 Keats repeats this resolution. 

The public must be placated however, this he knew. By his 
tragedy, Otho the Great, he wanted to achieve this. His Lamia , 
he thought, had “ that sort of fire in it which must take hold of 
people in someway.” 4 In October, he wrote to Haydou, with sane 
knowledge : “I have no cause to complain because I am certain 


1 Letter dated August 25, 1819. 

2 In bis Journal letter to George Keats 

against Milton’s verse. 

3 Letter dated 23rd September 1819. 

i Letter dated 23rd September 1819. 


(September 1819) be repeats the same charge 
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Attitude towards the 
public, new re sola- 
lions. 


He was forming new resolutions. He did not know that the 
catastrophe was not far off. The ‘ fever ' of poetry he must get 
over finally, as he had wanted to do before. He writes to his 
brother : 2 

44 Some think I have lost that poetical ardour and fire ’tis said I 
once had — The fact is, perhaps I have ; hut, instead of that, 1 hope I 
shall substitute a more thoughtful and quiet power. I am more fre- 
quently now’ contented to read and think, and now and then haunted 
by ambitious thoughts, Quieter in my pulse, improved in my diges- 
tion, exerting myself against vexing speculations, scarcely content to 
write the best verse for the fever they leave behind. I want to com- 
pose without this fever. I hope I one day shall.” 

This 4 fever 5 was a .simple description for that enormous 
mood of ‘Romance’ that would be inevitably resuscitated by his 
verse. This ‘fever’ was the torment of ail his dreaxnings. 
Now he was determined to cut it to its roof* About this time 
was the Revised Version of Hyperion begun. 

The Revised Version or the Fall of Hyperion , a Dream is 
The Revised Version full of Keats’s passionate protest against 
a Uypemn. 4 dreaming/ Moneta admonishes the poet in 

his dream thus : 

14 Thou art a dreaming thing, 

A fever of thyself— think of the Earth ; ' 

What bliss even in hope is there for thee ? 

What haven ? every creature bath its home ; 

Every sole man hath days of joy and pain,. 

Whether his labours be sublime or low— 

The pain alone ; the joy alone ; distinct : 

Only the dreamer venoms ail his days. 

Bearing more woe than all Ills sins deserve.” 

* The reference to the mob which cheered Henry Hunt, a popular leader, as he entered 
tendon. ' 

2 Journal letter to George Keats, September 1813 , 
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The Temple of Fame is not for these dreamers but for the Great 
humanists, the lovers and benefactors of mankind— 

“ None can usurp this height,” returned the shade, 

“ But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest/* 


Saner and surer 
knowledge. 


The lonely romanticist flattering his dreaming self with imaginary 
bliss, is nowhere here. Keats’s self-criticism is unsparing. This 
is a sort of cruel castigation of the flesh to make him fit for the 
truth that is in the world. He wanted to write * for the Liberal 
side of the question,’ be wanted to do his bit in the world. 

Keats’s poetic career after the October of 1819 is briefly 
narrated. A. few sonnets, a fragment of a drama (King Stephen) 
and the Cap and the Bells constituted his poetic output. Keats’s 
ambition to write ‘ one or two fine plays’ 1 before he died was not 
fulfilled. Had he lived, he would no doubt have succeeded with his 
keen knowledge of the real and feeling for humanity, in this line. 

The rest of Keats’s life is the study of a soul tormented 
by pangs of love and poverty, and meeting 
the buffets of the world with a saner and 
surer knowledge. He writes to Fanny Brawne 
(October, 1819) : “I should like to cast the die for love or death. 

I have no Patience for anything else ” But along with this, 

goes a greater knowledge of reality, a more assured sanity of 
temper. He writes to Taylor : 2 

“ Wonders are no wonders to me. I am more at liome amongst meji 
and women. I would rather read Chaucer than Aristo.” 

His old masters are left far behind. He writes to Georgina 
Keats : 3 

“ If I go to Hunt’s, I run my head into many tunes heard before, 
old puns and old music ; to Haydon’s worn-out discourses of poetry and 
painting/" 

1 and 2 Letter to Taylor, Postmark , Hampstead, 17th November, 1819. 

3 Letter, January, 1820. 
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On 3rd February, 1820, Keats had that fatal haemorrhage. 

His throat had been giving him trouble long 
alter', before that. In that haemorrhage Keats saw his 
‘ death-warrant 1 ’ He was calm. The £ die ’ 
was indeed cast for death. From February, 18*20, to February 
1821, we are by the bedside of a dying man. His letters to 
Fanny with their wistful pathetic appeals tell us all that 
we require to know' about his feelings of love. There is a sense 
of tears in his letters to his friends. He writes to Rice : 1 

“ How astonishingly (here I must premise that illness, as far as I 
can judge in so short a time, has relieved my mind of load of deceptive 
thoughts and images, and makes me perceive things in a truer light) — 
how astonishingly does the chance of leaving the world impress a sense 
of its natural ' beauties ’ upon us ! Like poor Falstaff, though I do 
not ‘ babble, 1 I think of green fields...” 

He writes to Fanny of the Spring thrush singing in the garden 
of the Wentworth Place .* 2 

“ That Thrush is a fine fellow. I hope he was fortunate in his choice 
this year.” 

There was another relapse on 22nd June, All hopes were 
gone. The Journey to Italy was arranged. On the 15th of 
August, Keats wrote to Haydon : 

“ I am glad you ore in progress with another picture. Go on. I 
am afraid I shall pop off just when my mind is able to run alone....” 

That was the tragedy of Keats’s life. He knew that be 
was, after so many days of arduous pursuit of truth and 
beauty, just then able to £ run alone,’ And then his call came. 
What a loss to English poetry ! 

Keats departed for Italy, but his heart lay in England. 
He knew he was going to die far away. The newly published 

1 February 16, 1820. 

* February 24,1820. 
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volume of verse and its appreciation in a fairly large circle 
did not at all satisfy Keats. He wrote to Mrs. Brawne 
from Naples Harbour : 1 “I dare not fix my Hind upon 
Fanny, I have not dared to think of her...” In Rome he suffered 
intensely. The last letter that he wrote was written on November 
30. On February 3 he breathed his last calmly. Before his death, 
he had told Severn to inscribe on his Tomb, “ Here lies one 
whose name was writ on water,...” Looking back at his life, the 
dying man thought it a failure -.It was not a failure, it wa-< 
tragically incomplete. Around this incomplete life po-n riiy lias 
showered sincere homage. With a last flash of his yoiiihlul 
faculty, Keats could feel ‘the flowers growing over him ... \t last 
the cruel Objective had him completely in im grasp. Kven to-Ja} 
the flowers grow, as Keats would have liked it, ‘over’ his grave. 

We have finished our study of the life of Keats, 

The time has come when we should try to gather together 

„ , . the results of our study. Keats was defining 
‘Romance’ and ‘Reality’ in terms of his awn 
sufferings and delights. We have traced this lifelong definition 
with all its ramifications. By ‘Romance’ Keats meant different 
things on different occasions. But always this ‘Romance’ was 
opposed in his maturer conception to the real, the true. In his 
revulsion, he made mistakes, he wanted to annihilate Ins very 
romantic self. 

His apprehension of reality took the shape of a greater 
knowledge of tilings through his personal experience, as al-o in 
his own life, of a consciousness of an emergent self which he 
later on wanted to make ‘a soul.' We have shown how this 
knowledge of reality was a complex of many strains of thinking, 
how the objective reality in its twofold aspect unfolded itself 
before his searchful eye, how his humanitarianism, his grappling 
with the problem of evil, his knowledge of self, etc., formed each 
an inevitable link in tiie chain of his vast realisation. Poetry, 


11 


1 October 24, 1820. 
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we have seen, ‘ Recalled ' romance to him and old thrills and long- 
ings, poetry was at once his gift and curse, he felt. His ‘ Romance’ 
was accentuated by his love. His romantic self we have been 
torturing itself into an intellectual submission to reality. 
It meant submission even to the public, the ‘herd ’ (Lamia). We 
have also interpreted the maturer poems of Keats in the light of 
the context of our study of his life. Everywhere we have tried to 
keep the chronological plan intact. 

The general conclusion that we arrived at is that Keats 
could not, knowing as he did with painful certainty the great 
‘Reality,’ respond to it emotionally in colour and rhythm. Prom 
one standpoint Ms life waaa huge waste. And to him, ‘Reality’ 
came to have a tragic meaning. Like Lycius, the young 
dreamer evoked the Goddess of stern mien ; she gave him 
knowledge that he was athirst for and countless benumbing dis- 
illusionments ; she sharpened his insight into the mystery of his 
own self, and that of the objective world. Rut the 'fine point of 
his soul’ was taken off... The dreamer did not know that the price 
he would have to pay would exceed his capacity. ..He lost his 
romantic bliss, the song of the Nightingale was spoilt... 

For him it was a general transition, not a complete and 
actual rejection of the one in favour of the other. But Keats 
would certainly have passed this transitional stage had he lived that 
concentrated life of his for some time more. He would have 
succeeded in enlisting poetry in the service of reality, and in 
seeing life steadily in a calm, disinterested state of mind. 

For us the significance of Keats’s experiences is great in- 
deed. He was indeed the type of the creative artist. In his life 
he felt that ‘ Hell torment ’ which goes to form the artistic soul 
rich with its many realisations and calm in its final grasp over 
reality. 


THE STOPAS OF BENGAL 

By 

Sarasi Kumar Saraswati 

The most important class of early monuments in India is 
the Stupa or the ‘ Tope, ’ consisting of a basement of one or 
more square terraces (media), approached by a flight of stairs 
( sopana ), a circular drum and dome (anda) and a cube ( harm - 
niiM) surmounted by a parasol ( chatra ) attached to a shaft 
0 dancla ). The earliest^ stupas, almost semicircular in outline — 
there being no drum and the dome standing immediately on a 
circular base — seem to have originated from the funeral mounds 
or tumuli, under which, according to the Yedic ritual, the ashes 
of the dead were buried. The tendency, however, is, from the 
very beginning, towards elongation and in later examples the 
circular base has, as it were., become a drum the whole structure 
being raised on a square plinth. The dome, at the same time, 
becomes more elevated ; from hemispherical it takes a conical 
shape. The umbrella, originally one, gradually increases in 
number. The whole composition thus gives the monument an 
elongated appearance, to be appropriately called the ‘ tower,’ by 
which term the Chinese pilgrims usually designate it. 

The stupas may be divided into three classes so far as their 
objects are concerned— (1) the Belie, (2) the Memorial, and (3) 
the Devotional or the Votive. In the first instance they were 
raised to enshrine the bodily relics of Buddha himself and of his 
chief disciples. Secondly they were built to commemorate some 
specially sacred spot in his life or in his legend. Finally they 
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were erected merely for the sake of merit, and specimens of 
miniature size were dedicated as votive offerings. 1 

We have as yet no evidence that the first class, the Relic 
Stupa, existed in Bengal. As regards the second class, Hiuen 
Tsang 2 3 records that there were several in Bengal, built by Asoka 
himself to commemorate the holy sites where Gautama Buddha 
preached his doctrine in person. The tradition of Buddha’s 
visit is also preserved in the story of Siimagadhavadana in the 
Avadana-Kalpalata of Kshemendra ( J 1th century A.D.),* where 
it is related how Buddha travelled from Jetavana to Pundra- 
vardhananagara. It is no wonder hence that Asoka, the im- 
perial propagator of Buddha Dhamma, built here, as elsewhere, 
several stupas at places connected with the sacred name of the 
great Teacher. Rone of them, however, can now be identified 
with certainty, more so, as the localities in which they were 
said to have been situated, have not yet been satisfactorily identi- 
fied. Like other stupas, known to have been raised by Asoka, 
they most probably represented the archaic style — an almost 
hemispherical dome (anda) truncated near the top, with a small 
pavilion ( harmmika ) and the umbrella ( chatra ) with the shaft 
(< ianda ) on the summit — such as are those, still more or less 
intact, at Sanchi or Bharhut or figured in their sculptures. Like 
Asokan stQpas elsewhere they were, in all probability, built of 
bricks, but being situated on the plains had not the good fortune 
of being preserved, like their contemporaries elsewhere, by a 
later encasement in stone. It is not improbable that the ruined 

1 Originally as sheltering the bodily remains of Buddha the stupa in. early Buddhist art 
stood for his parinirtdna or even for the Master himself, like so many other symbols, such 
as his Foot-prints, the Wheel, the Bodhi tree, the Vajrasana {the diamond seat), etc. As such 
it was held in great veneration and we have frequent representations, at Bharhut, Sanchi 
and Amaravati, of devotees coming to worship, or actually worshipping, the stupa. The 
worship of the stupa does not seem to die out with the evolution of the image of the deified 
Teacher and the gift of the stupa was reckoned as meritorious as that of an image, if not 
more. ALy vi?- 4- v v- , 7 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 185. 

3 Avadana-Kalpalata of Kshemendra, Sahitya Parisafc edition, p. 94. 
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mounds, in which the province abounds, might some day yield 
to the spade of the excavator the remains of the A^okan stQpas, 
of which the Chinese pilgrim speaks of. 

Foucher in his Iconographie Bouddhique 3 illustrates two 
stupas of ancient Bengal from the inscribed miniatures in Ms. 
Add. 1643, Cambridge. These two stupas, the Mrgasthapana 
Stupa in Varendra (Varendra Mrgasthdpanastupah) and the 
Dharmarajika Caitya in Radha ( Radhija Dharmarajika Gaityah), 
were in all likelihood some sorts of memorial stupas. Dharma- 
rajika Caityas have been known from elsewhere too, e.g., from 
Taxila, Sarnath, etc., and from the analogy of the Divyavadana 2 
they are generally taken to mean stupas built by the Dharmaraja 
Asoka. The Dharmarajika, Caitya in Radha, that we see illus- 
trated in Ms. Add. 1643, Cambridge, however, presents a shape 
quite unlike the Asokan stupas that we know of ; and I think that 
the correct explanation of the term Dharmarajika, as well as of 
the term Mrgasthapana is yet to come. The Mrgasthapana Stupa 
in Varendra f PI. I, a) shows the circular dome raised over six 
terraces, each in the form of a lotus, surmounted by a small 
square pavilion (harmmika), the whole topped by a tapering row 
of umbrellas ending in a point. The second, the Dharma- 
rajika (PI. I, 6), also shows a similar structure, but for the 
drum which is a high plinth of two terraces, square, with a 
projection on each face. The multiplicity of the terraces and of 
the gradually tapering umbrellas gives these edifices almost the 
shape of a cone, but for the break in the narrow neck between 
the dome and the harmmika. In plan and elevation they present 
but little difference to the votive offerings, so numerous in Bihar, 
and like them may be said to represent a far advanced stage in 
the evolution of the stupa, when the hemispherical structure has 
developed into a cone. 

1 PI. I, Pigs. 4 & 5. 

2 Divycivaddna, ed. by Cowell and Neill, p. 879. 

Atoka ndma. dharmardjo. ....... .catur-asitim Dhamarajikq-sahastam pratisihdpayi* 

§yati. , 
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. ., The third daw, the Votive stupa, though not so prolific as 
m the adjoining province of Bihar, was however not at all! 
rate feature, the specimens of course in this flat plain being 
mostly bruit up of bricks. The only stone specimen, so far 
known, can be found enshrined in Yogi Gopha (Dina pur) a 
modern matha or establishment of the Kathapmlhl Li s ’ 
what was^ probably an ancient settlement. Wrapped up in a 
piece of san it is now being worshipped as Bimala Devi, said 
to have been a daughter of king Devapala. At first sight the 
img (PI. II) looks quite unlike a stupa. A close examination 
however, reveals to us what was probably the final transformation 

ota hemispherical structure due to a tendency of elevation and 

elongation, a tendency, which we can trace even from the 
beginning of stupa architecture. Along with the multiplication 
of the terraces and of the umbrellas, which this tendency occasion- 
ed, there was also a corresponding elevation of the semicircular 
dome and here, in the present specimen, we find that the dome 

has grown elevated twice as much as its diameter. It is divided 
into three unequal sections by two horizontal bands passing round 
it. The lowest one has, round its body, four figures in ornamen- 
tal niches roofed over by indented pyramids. Above the dome 
we have the narrow neck capped by the cube (harmmika) 

. ecorated on the edge by mmlaka ribs, a peculiarity which we 
notice for the first time in the case of a stupa. Next rises the 
range of chatras, gradually diminishing in size as they go up, 
the topmost one thus ending in a point. The whole composi- 
tion thus gives the stupa almost the appearance of a miniature 
Egyptian obelisk, with however a round contour. 

Bronze votive offerings of this kind were also not rare, as 
may be surmised from several such finds in the province. The 
first such . find, and most probably the earliest in date, was 
unearthed m the sixties of the last century from a mound at 
shrafpur, a village in the Dacca district, along with two copper- 
pktes, which have been assigned to the seventh century A.D. 
on good grounds. It is not unlikely then that this stupa also 
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belongs to the same date. This fairly preserved specimen 1 shows 
a high, slightly sloping basement, square with a ’plane added on 
each face. Over it there is a lotus on which rests the tall cylindri- 
cal dome which, peculiarly enough, bulges a little towards the 
top. Next comes the harmmika with the gala, which is a 
square turret with projecting roof from which rises the shaft of 
the diminishing tier of chatras, of which only one disc now re- 
mains. Under the disc attached to the shaft there is a minute 
plate inscribed with the Buddhist creed in now illegible 
characters. Like the stone prototypes in Bihar the basement 
and the dome are adorned with figures — the basement contain- 
ing, on each of the four sides, three seated figures, one male 
between two females, and the dome four figures round its body, 
each within an ornamental niche, connected with one another by 
bands and festoons. What is however unique in this specimen 
is that the square turret ( harmmika ) has its sides adorned with 
four seated figures of Buddha, projecting from walls — a peculiarity 
■which, so far as my knowledge goes, is not met with elsewhere. 
One other bronze stupa is known from Bengal — a miniature 
recently acquired under the Treasure Trove Act from Jhewari 
(Chittagong ). 2 It stands on a pedestal of several pods (of. the 
pedestals of the bronze images) and resembles, in general, the 
one described above, though the Buddha figures round the harm- 
mika and the bulging of the dome towards the top are absent. 

The common practice, however, was to build such structures 
in brick, in and around monastic establishments, which, as 
recent excavations have shown, were not at all rare. Several 
such ruined edifices, the only remains of hundreds of such votive 
offerings, have already been laid bare. A number of them, ex- 
hibiting various shapes (square, oblong and round), have been 
exhumed in excavations’conducted on the mound on which the 
Siddhesvara temple at Bahulara stands, the mound testifying to 

1 Proceedings, A.S.B., 1891, pp. 119-20, PI. Ill; R. D. Banerjee, Eastern Indian School 

of Mediaeval Sculpture,’ PI. LXXV, 6. 
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an earlier occupation of the site associated with worship other 
than Brahminieal . 1 The excavations at Paharpur (Rajshahi) have 
revealed groups of such brick stupas, both inside the area of the 
big monastery as well as outside, in a mound locally known as 
the bhitd of Satyapir. Presumably they were meant as votive 
offerings, such as we find in their stone prototypes in famous 
Buddhist sites outside Bengal. These votive structures show 
elaborate designs in planning, reminiscent of the cruciform 
plan of the Paharpur temple, the cruciform shape being obtained 
by one or two projections on each face of a square, thus form- 
ing a recess or recesses in each corner (cf. also the bronze 
votive stupas). The high basement also shows successive tiers 
of decorative mouldings and in plan and mouldings they very 
nearly correspond to their stone prototypes in Bihar. Like them, 
too, the basement was sometimes decorated with rows of Buddha 
figures, as the terracotta fragments with rows of Buddha figures in 
the attitudes of enlightenment and preaching, found while laying 
bare such votive offerings round the central shrine at Satyapir’s 
bkita , 2 clearly show. Unfortunately the superstructures above 
the high basements have gone. But we need not be dismayed, 
as, on the analogy of bronze votive stupas found intact from 
this province, and of the stone specimens of Bihar, to which, as 
we see, the basements of these brick structures remarkably 
agree, we may safely imagine the existence of an elaborate 
drum, most probably with Buddha figures in ornamental niches, 
the plain cylindrical dome, the square or often the cruciform 
harmmika, and the diminishing tier of umbrellas, each rising in 
succession one above the other from the basement upwards. 

The examination of one of the votive stupas around the 
central shrine at Satyapir’s bhita revealed a vast number of 
unburnt clay stupas — complete with basement, drum and finial — 
encasing minute round sealings impressed with the Buddhist 
creed. Such relics were also found enshrined in some of the 

/ y'SUv 1 A ‘ SJ " A - R -' 1922-23, p. 112. 

2 A.P. Meassag e, 4J Patrika, 21sfc February, 1933 (Dak), 
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votive stupas at Bodhgaya , 1 It seems that in later stages of 
Buddhism the corporeal relics of Buddha and of his apostles, 
being scarce, were substituted in the sacred stupas and shrines, 
by the well-known creed formulae, impressed in clay and treated 
as if it we re the holy relic of Buddha himself. Such a practice 
is apparent from a passage in It-sing 2 which relates that in an 
image or caitya two kinds of Briras are to be placed, namely 
first, the relics of the great Teacher, and secondly the ’gatha or 
the chain of causation, in other words the formula of the 
faith. The monolithic votive stupa, or one built up of solid 
blocks of stone, one component member being placed above the 
other, has but little scope, which the brick structure offered, 
of enshrining such relics. The pious devotee in Bengal hence 
could not check the temptation, which his material offered him, 
of acquiring greater merit by depositing within his votive 
offerings such relics as were available and current in his time. 
Such stupas had thus a twofold character, the relic and the votive. 

One such structure within the enclosure of the great 
monastery of Paharpur is however remarkable as supply* 1 ^ 
us with quite a novel plan. It shows a circular base, over 
which rises a high plinth with sixteen projecting corners (and 
so sixteen corresponding recessed angles), each corner jnst 
touching the outline of the circular base. It is well decorated 
with elaborate lines of mouldings, and the whole presents the 
shape of a beautiful lotus with sixteen petals evenly arranged 
inside a circle. The vertical lines of the corners and the 
angles are finely counterbalanced by the variegated lines of 
horizontal mouldings and in the whole composition we have a 
fine display of light and shade by a pleasing combination °f 
the arrangement of the corners, the angles and the moulding 8 • 
The arrangement of the plinth into so many corners and angl es 
most probably evolved out of an attempt at the variegation °f 
the outline, an attempt, which was, in all likelihood, responsible 


1 Cunningham* Mahabodhi, p. 47* 

2 Takakasu, A Record of the Buddhist Religion t p. 151, 
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for the addition of a number of planes on each face of a 
square structure. It seems we have here a type of the sixteen- 
cornered building, so frequently met with in treatises on archi- 
tecture, and it is quite plain that this plan— a circle with 
sixteen projecting corners inside a bigger one, the points of 
projection just touching the outline of the bigger circle— is 
but the logical culmination of the cruciform plan of the Paharpur 
temple, which is peculiar to Bengal, whence it lias travelled 
elsewhere. The superstructure of this novel structure, which 
might have supplied us with an unknown and interesting form 
has alas gone, a fact much to be deplored. So far as the 
basement is concerned, I think, we have possibly an antici- 
pation here of the variegated outline of the basements of the 
Burmese pagodas, e.g., the Sliwe Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon . 1 

From a study of the extant remains ii appears that the 
stupa in Bengal, whether in stone, bronze or brick, has but 
little difference with the mediaeval stupas we so abundantly 
find in famous Buddhist sites in Bihar — a fact, which need not 
be wondered at, when we understand that the same identical 
quality also prevails in the mediaeval sculptures of the two 
provinces. The general style shows a high basement, often 
cruciform in plan, with numerous lines of mouldings and rows 
of sculptured figures and figures of deities in ornamental niches 
on four sides. Next come the elaborate drum with four figures 
in niches round its body, the plain dome — -originally the principal 
feature of the stupa, now a mere finish or top to a series of 
elaborated lines of decorated mouldings forming a lofty base — 
the square harmmika and the series of diminishing ehatras as 
the pointed finial. The whole height has thus become equal 
to three or four diameters of the hemisphere of the dome as 
against half the diameter of the earliest stupas. The elevation 
exhibits a spire, which, but for the conical outline, would have 
resembled the lofty curvilinear spire of the Indo-Aryan temples. 

1 Fergusson and Burgess, A History of Mian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, 

p. 347, Pi. XXXVII. : p ' 



EARLY INDIAN TERRACOTTA 
STATUETTES * 1 

Translated bt Chartj Chandra Das Gupta, M.A., 

Calcutta. 

For a long time attempts have been made to show the deve- 
lopment of Indian art as an organic process ip which different 
styles succeed one another ; but it is not such a process, as is 
applicable to European art, that Indian art ever presents in all 
its purity. A. K. Coomaraswamy is the first who has main- 
tained this theory with success in his History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art (1927). According to him the beginnings of 
Indian art do not start from the third century B.C., as ordinarily 
admitted, but from the third millennium B.C. The first figure 
represents a limestone statuette found in the Indo-Sumerian 
excavations in the Indus Talley (Harappa and Mohenjo-daro). 
A date can be fixed for the monuments of this group by compari- 
son with analogous monuments of Mesopotamia and of Central 
Asia. Like his predecessors, Coomaraswamy does not admit 
that civilisation came to India from Hither Asia, but according 
to him it is possible that it took the contrary course or even 
that it had its birth in India in a relatively spontaneous 
fashion. Thus we must set aside the presumption, so current, 
that the primitive and coloured peoples of India took no part in 
the cultural development of the country. The little statuettes 

* From the French article “ Statuettes Indiennes en terrecuite de haute epoque” par 
Alfred Saimony. (Rerue des Arts Asiatiques, tome V, pp. 98-101, 1928-29.) 

l See Figs. 1-9. The exact measurements of the figures are indicated. Property of 
tjie Heeramanek firm, Paris — New York* 
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found in the mounds are the most valuable testimony in favour 
of the original development of Indian plastic art. The Museum 
of Fine Arts of Boston, first of all, acquired a great number of 
such statuettes and Coomaraswamy has published them in num- 
ber 152 of the Bulletin of the Museum (December, 1927). Fora 
considerable time all that was known about terracotta statuettes 
was derived from the reports of the Archaeological Survey of 
India (abbreviation : A. S.). The most ancient statuettes of 
Harappa are reproduced in the Annual Deport, ] 923-9124, Plate 
•21. By comparison with the -monuments of Occidental Asia the 
date 4000-3000 B.G. is assigned to them. According to 
Coomaraswamy the terracotta plastic objects are found in the 
region which extends from Pataiiputra to Taxi la, from the middle 
Ganges to the Indus, consequently in the regions where the 
ancient Hindu civilisation principally developed. Incidentally it 
may be noted that the Madras region seems to have been neglect- 
ed. Except for Harappa the chronology concerning the plastic 
objects is very uncertain. For the plastic objects found in the 
Indus Valley Coomaraswamy speaks of 1000-400 B.C., then, 
from the 5th century to the 1st century B.G. Spooner estimates 
that the objects which he found in the vicinity of Pataiiputra 
(Excavations at Basarh, A.S., annual report, 1913-1914) are of 
the period which extends from the 3rd century B.C. to the 5th 
century A. I). J. H. Marshall places the important group of 
Bfaita on the middle Ganges betweep 1000 and 300 B.C., and 
has ascribed only certain terracotta objects to the Gupta epoch 
(Excavations at Bhita, A.S., annual report, 1911-1912). The 
same author has placed one coarsely engraved head found at 
Saheth-Maheth to the 11th- l'2th century (Excavations at Safaeth- 
Mabeth, A.S., annual report, 1910-1911, Plates 10, 3). The most 
important series, that of Bulandbi-Bagh near Pataiiputra, bears 
no date in the A.S., annual report, 1917-1918, Part I. 

The authors give very little information on the use of 
the terracotta. We see largely femaie figures. It is generally 
supposed that these were toys. In all probability it may be 
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asserted that they often represent mother goddesses and goddesses 
of fertility (Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 22) who used to be 
worshipped during the early period of Hindu civilisation and 
who are still the object of popular cult in our times. The 
votive character is occasionally emphasised by inscriptions. 

Already the series of dates given by the A. S. show that the 
terracotta statuettes can lead us from prehistoric plastic art to 
the plastic art of the historic age. Coomaraswamy is the first to 
show this in the Bulletin of Boston. Perhaps the dates which 
he assigns to his second group (1000-300 B.O.) are a little more 
ancient. We have attempted to place some new types before the 
Maurya period. These types are borrowed from a series which, 
by chance, has appeared for sale at a curio dealer’s and which 
is composed of pieces having no relation between themselves 
and of which one cannot indicate the place of origin. 

Our Pig. 1 resembles most the two statuettes of Harappa 
already mentioned (and represented in the Pig. 1 of the Bul- 
letin). It has, in common with them, the summary reunion of the 
nasal and buccal part, the reduction of the cheeks to one flat sur- 
face. But while in the statuettes of Harappa the head-dress rises 
in a projection from two sides of the head, here it appears to end 
in point. And especially in the specimens of the prehistoric 
age, reproduced elsewhere, all the parts of the face are repre- 
sented in a plastic fashion, while in our figure they are engrav- 
ed in the same way as the ornament of the neck and of the 
breast. Even though the employment, so frequent in later 
times, of the engraving seems to indicate a period subsequent 
to that of Harappa, the form of bird given to the head connects 
our Pig. 1 with the most ancient group. If one is able to 
classify Pig. 1 in the group of terracottas of a very early date, 
one would be justified in attributing to it about 1000 B.C. as 
its date. 

Por the Pig. 2 no comparison is made in the A. S. In the 
form of the head, as in the chain which serves for ornament, 
there is an energetic effort at plasticity and the consciousness of 
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the diversity of different parts. It seems that the statuette repre- 
sents the head of a bearded man. The locks of hair fall down in 
disorder on the forehead. The almond-shaped eyes under the 
eyebrows made of little lines are flat and large. In the head- 
dress there is an attempt at schematic arrangement. The head 
gives a greater archaic impression than the most ancient 
Hindu stone-sculpture. Likewise another object, also schematic 
and massive as the colossal female statue of Besnagar (V. A, 
Smith, A History of Pine Art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, 
Plate 14) appears to mark a development on our terracotta sta- 
tuette. One may feel justified in placing our Fig. *2 after the 
period indicated for Fig. 1, but before the Maurya period, 
consequently about the middle of the last millennium. 

The female head in Fig. 3 in its simplicity exhibits a still 
more serious effort at plasticity. While in the Harappa group 
the diverse parts, separately made, are joined to one another, 
the entire face is now grossly modelled. The large, flat, almond- 
shaped eyes occur already in Fig. 2. The material is ingeni- 
ously cleansed as in the most ancient group. The date of 300 
B. C. appears very probable. There are points of comparison 
between this and the great plastic works of the group which 
approaches it most in style : this group is represented here by 
three specimens which can be attributed to the same epoch 
(Figs. 4, 5, 6). Fig. 4 represents a statuette which is the 
same as a terracotta from Basarh (A. S., 1913-1914, Plate 45a). 
Spooner describes it in the catalogue under number 518 : “ Head 
and shoulders of a human figure standing under a flowering 
tree(?).” Our specimen, certainly better conserved, proves that 
the discs surrounding the head ami divided into one or three circles, 
do not represent a tree but an ornament which covers the head 
and which is placed above a fragment of cloth. In the specimen 
found at Basarh, this fragment of cloth is also distinctly recogni- 
sable. The same motif is again found on a kind of gigantic 
collar. These enormous ornaments of head are so frequently 
found in ancient Indian sculpture that the explanation which we 
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give has no 'novelty. (Comp. Coomaraswamy, op. tit., Pig. 23 
and- Bulletin, Figs. 2, 4, 5.) - 

Fig. 5 shows to the right of the face fragments of 
modelling the significance of which is not understood if it 
cannot be, thanks to Fig. 2 of the Bulletin, considered as 
something appertaining to the hair. The form of the head with 
stripes of straight hair, the piece of cloth, eyes stretched in 
breadth, the complete shape of the nose and of the mouth is abso- 
lutely similar to the head of Fig. 4. Besides the bust of Basarh 
the terracottas of Bulandi Bagh, already mentioned, can serve us 
as data. Preferably this group ought to be placed at the begin- 
ning of the period fixed by Spooner for Basarh. Therefore the 
two latter statuette of which we have spoken should belong to the 
Maurya epoch (3rd, 2nd centuries B. C.). For precisely the 
same reasons the grotesque image which seems to be that of a 
man (Fig. 6) would belong to the same epoch. 

According to Marshall a peculiar clumsiness in the composi- 
tion (Excavations at Bhita, p. 72) is a characteristic of the 
Kushan age (1st, 4th centuries). There are. numerous specimens 
belonging to this age in A. S. Boston possesses a very character- 
istic specimen (Bulletin, Fig. 14).. 

For the Hindu statuettes, as for Chinese ones, it should be 
possible to determine the age according to the material employed. 
Unfortunately the authors do not give any information on this 
subject. The specimens of which we have spoken just now are 
in gray clay. Those which are particularly well cleansed and 
hard date approximately from 3000 to 500 B. C. The colour is 
either brown (specimens of Boston) or gray. For the Maurya 
age and the Sunga age which succeeds it the gray colour is 
characteristic. The coarse and micaceous material of gray or red 
colour characterises the Kushana group of which we have no 
specimens here. The three following statuettes are of reddish 
clay : Fig. 7, it seems, represents a corpulent man with 
his two hands on the chest. If it were a female, the Hindu 
ideal of beauty would require that the breasts were closer. 
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All the details indicate a grotesque image. It is the same 
for the very deteriorated terracotta which represents Fig. 8. 
We can discern a certain movement in it. In Fig. 9 the 
head-dress may lead us to suppose that it represents a man. 
The type resembles that of Deogarh (Smith, op. cit., plate 
34) and may be Buddhist. These three specimens in red clay 
are related in nature and show plastic maturity ; therefore 
they can be placed in the Gupta age, that is to say, in the 5th, 
Cth centuries. 

This series grouped by chance shows that in the works 
which, till now, have been neglected there is a development of a 
purely Hindu origin, a continuous progress towards the full plas- 
tic spirit outside the sphere of the Hellenistic influence of 
Gandhara which this group has not been subjected to probably 
because at the very beginning it has no Buddhist characteristics. 
If the complete reproductions of small discoveries of early Indian 
art be presented to the public, the ideas expi'essed till now, even 
the suppositions, will largely contribute to complete the history of 
Hindu plastic art This will be due to the excavations which are 
being made to-day in India. To the representations of human 
beings the representations of animals will shortly be added. 

The aim of this short article is to draw the attention of 
museums and of European specialists to a group of work which is 
important from the standpoint of art and of its history. 
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THE VIS'VANATHA TEMPLE AT 
MARIBAG, REWA STATE, 
CENTRAL INDIA. 

By 

Chart; Chandra Das Gupta, M.A., 

Calcutta. 

Maribag is a village situated within the Rewa State, Central 
India. It is approximately four miles away from U maria, a 
railway station on the Bilaspur-Katni line of B.N.Ry., well- 
known for marine fossils and coal-fields. While travelling from 
Umaria to Maribag one passes by a village named Vikatganj. 
The temple situated at Maribag is locally known as the Visva- 
natha temple ; and as the principal object of worship is a linga, 
it is undoubtedly a iaiva temple. 1 . 

This temple belongs to the type which is termed Northern 
or Indo-Aryan by Fergusson, 2 * Northern by Coomaraswamy 8 and 

Nagara by the Hlpa-6astras (Fig. I). 4 It is 23 ft. 3 in. in length 
and 21 ft. in breadth. Originally it consisted of the vimana, the 
iihhara and the mandapa and the last one appears to have already 
fallen down. 5 * 

The vimana has two rows of sculptured figures on the 
outer portion of three sides, each row consisting of five sculptures. 

1 The present author visited this temple in April 1932 and in December 1933; this 
interesting temple seems to have escaped the notice of archaeologists up till now. 

2 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, VoL II, p. 84, 1910. ■ 

2 History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 107, 1927. 

* Ibid, p. 107, .■ ; 

< The Mandapa seems to have fallen down and thus there have been some repairs in 

the front facade to prevent the whole superstructure from tumbling down. 
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Tims there are, in all, thirty sculptures of which one on the 
western side is lost. Besides these, we find two more sculp- 
tures on each side of the door. 

On the western side (Fig. 2) we get in the upper line five 
sculptures in five rectangular panels, viz., in the middle, the 
standing image of Surya, in the panels to the right and to the 
left of Surya erotic couples and in the extreme right and extreme 
left panels, four-handed images. In the lower line also there 
used to be a figure in the middle panel which is now lost and 
there are also four figures in the remaining four panels of the 
same nature and arranged in a similar way to what we find in 
the upper line. In the spaces between these panels there are 
sculptural representations of erotic figures and conventional 
animals. 

On the southern side (Fig. 3) we get in the middle panel 
of the upper line the image of an eight-handed Mahishamardini 
and in the middle panel of the lower line the image of a four- 
handed dancing Gayesa. Besides these we get four sculptures 
in the upper line and four sculptures in the lower line and erotic 
figures and conventional animals in the spaces between the 
panels, of the same nature and arranged in the same manner 
that we find on the western side.' 

On the northern side also we get in the middle panel of the 
upper line the image of a four-handed Karasimha and in the 
middle panel of the lower line the figure of an eight-handed 
Ghantfi. The sculptures in the other panels are of the same 
nature and arranged in the same manner that we find on the 
western and southern sides. 

The door is ‘2 ft. 9 in. in breadth and 5 ft. 6 in. in length. 
The jambs and the lintel are profusely carved. Along with 
elegantly carved scrolls each of the jambs consists of a group of 
figures at the bottom and five figures in erotic poses in five ver- 
tical panels over it. The lintel itself contains three niches, two 

' ■ 6 As light was insufficient on this side and as there was a hut adjacent to these sculp- 
tuxes, a photo of this side could not be taken. 
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at the ends and one in the centre. In the central niche we find 
the four-handed Siva, putting on a jata-mukuta, whose front 
two hands are in the dancing pose, back right hand holds the 
insula and back left hand the kayak. The niche to the proper 
right contains an image of SarasvaU who is seated in the lalita- 
sana pose, whose lower two hands Hold the vina, upper right hand 
the pustaka and upper left hand the padma. The niche to the 
proper left contains a seated four-handed Ganesa whose upper 
right hand holds the danda, upper left hand some uncertain 
object, lower right hand the modaka and lower left hand is placed 
on the knee. The panels on the lintel between the figures of 
Siva and those of SarasvaU to its right and of Ganesa to its left 
contain some sculptures. 

As there is no inscription to give a clue regarding its age, 
we shall try to determine it by comparing the sikhara of this 
temple with those of similar temples. But before doing so it 
would not be superfluous to describe the sikhara of this temple. 
The sikhara which begins from the top of the vimana is of a 
slightly elongated nature and is capped by an archaic dmalaka- 
silo, which is topped by a kalasa. It is divided into five facets, 
each being seperated from the other by a narrow sunken vertical 
line. The central facet has a slightly elevated surface in compa- 
rison with the other facets. The front facet of the dikhara has a 
miniature sikhara in the central facet. The corner facets meet 
each other at angular points. 

Let us now compare the nature of this tikhara with those of 
the Patalesvara , 7 . Machchhendranatha 8 and the triple-shrined 9 
temples at Amarakantak, of the Viratesvara 10 temple at Sohag- 
pur, of the Devi , 11 Chitragupta 12 and liandarya Mahadeva 18 

1 Memoirs of Arehaaological Survey of India, No. 23, pi. XVI. a, 1931. 

* Ibid, pi. XVI. b. 

* Ibid, pi. XIV. b. 

« mi, fix. . y 

H Ibid, pi. XVII. a. 

i* ibid, pi. xvn. b. 

13 History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pi. LXIV, 1927. 
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temples at Khajuraho, of the ParasSunlme^vara temple u at 
Bhuvanesvara ascribed to c. 750 A.D. and of Temple .No. IV 18 
of the Begunia group at Barakar ascribed to an age later than 
that of the Paras'uramesvara temple and earlier than that of the 
Siddhesvara temple at Bahulara, dated in the 10th century A.D. 
The late Prof. R. D. Banerji has attributed the Patalesvara, 16 
Machchhendranatha, 17 Amarakantak triple shrined 18 and Virates. 
vara Ifl temples to ‘ the second group of temples built during the 
rule of the ChedI kings,’ sn but has not discussed the age of the 
three Khajuraho temples. The Central Indian temples, inspite 
of local variations, follow the Orissan temples in the general 
architectonic evolution. The short and stunted sikhara, with 
angular corners and absence of miniature Mkharas on the facets, 
is characteristic of the earlier temples of this group in Orissa as 
well as in Central India. The sikhara of the Paras'uramesvara 
is short and stunted, has no reduplication of miniature Mkharas 
on the facets of the main sikhara and has the corner facets 
meeting at angular points. The sikhara of Temple No. IV of 
the Begunia group at Barakar resembles that of the Parasu- 
ramesvara temple except that it is, though of a very similar 
nature, not so short and stunted ; and it is mainly for this reason 
that it has been placed later than the Parasuramelvara temple. 
The sikhara of the Visvanatha temple is similar to that of 
Temple No. IV of the Begunia group except that, though of a 
similar nature, it is not so short and stunted. For this reason 
this temple appears to be later in age than Temple No. IV of 
the Begunia group. In comparing the sikhara of the Vis'va- 
natha temple with those of the Central Indian temples we should 
take note of their two different types. The Patalesvara, 

M Ibii, pi. LXVI, No. 216, 1927. : 

is Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art, Yol. I, pp. 124-27, pi. XXXVT, 1983. 

*6 Memoirs of Archaeological Survey of India, No. 23, p, 60, 1931. 

« Ibid, pp. 68, 60. 

18 IUd, pp. 54-87. , : 

» Ibid, pp. 48-53. 

* Ibid, pp. 48-66, , . 
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Machchhend ranatha and Amarakantak triple-shrined temples 
belong to the group where the duplication of miniature sihharas 
on the facets is absent and consequently appear to be earlier 
than the group which shows this feature. The Patalesvara 
appears to be the earliest of this group because its ttkhara has 
angular corners and is shorter and more stunted than those of 
the other two. Of the second group, i.e., that with the duplica- 
tion of miniature Sikharas round the central one the Viratesvara 
temple at Sohagpur seems to be earlier than the Devi, Chitra- 
gupta and Kandarya Mahadeva temples at Khajuraho. In the 
Viratesvara temple we have just the beginnings of that charac- 
teristic duplication of miniature iikharas which has almost 
covered the central sikhara of the other three temples. The 
Viratesvara and the Patales'vara groups exhibit two different 
types and the former is obviously later in age than the latter in- 
asmuch as more recent tendencies, such as the elongated 
appearance of the sikhara, ithe rounded corners and duplication 
of miniature Mkharas on the facets of the main one are present 
in it. If we accept the late Prof. Banerji’s statement relegating 
the Viratesvara temple to the rule of the Chedl kings (c. 11th 
century A.D.), the Patalesvara group must be a little earlier than 
that. Of all these temples the Patalesvara temple resembles 
most the Vis'vanatha temple. If we compare the sikhara of the 
Visvanatha with that of the Patalesvara, we find that the Sikhara 
of the Visvanatha has, from the very bottom, an inward bend 
which is not to be found in Patalesvara and thus is shorter and 
more stunted than it. Secondly, we find that the Sfentral facets 
of the PataleSvara end in spear-heads in their approach towards 
the amalaka-tila. It is a distinctly Central Indian architectonic 
characteristic and not found in the Visvanatha and Orissan 
temples. For these reasons it seems that the Vis'vanatha temple 
is earlier than the PataleSvara temple. 







ON THE METEOROLOGICAL CONCEPTS 
OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS . 1 

By 

Sures Chandra Sen, M.Sc., A.F.R.Ab.S. (Bond.). 

In the present paper, the meteorological concepts of the 
ancient Hindus, as found embodied in ancient authoritative 
Sanskrit texts, are discussed and critically analysed. In the 
next paper, is given an account of an elaborate experimental 
investigation, recently completed, on the Polarity of the Thunder 
Clouds of Bengal, which is probably the first or the only work of 
its kind in Bengal. 

I. Introduction. 

Sir P. C. Roy and Sir B. N. Seal in their respective 
works on The History of Hindu Chemistry and on The Positive 
Sciences of the Ancient Hindus have proved beyond the possibi- 
lity of any doubt, that the ancient Hindus possessed a very re- 
markably developed knowledge of the different branches of science, 
that some of their investigations were as elaborate as the investi- 
gations of the present day, and that in ancient Sanskrit texts are 
to be found the rudiments of some of the accepted laws of 
modern times. An attempt will be made in the present paper 
to analyse critically the extent of the meteorological concepts of 
the ancient Hindus. 

The study of weather began in the very early age of the Rig- 
Veda, when specialization in industry had begun and irrigation 

1 P&rfc I of a thesis approved by the University of Calcutta for the award of the Griffith 
Memorial Prize for original work in gcieaoe*: 
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for agricultural purposes was resorted to. Scarcity, extending 
over a whole kingdom, caused by drought or floods is found 
mention in the text. The study of weather was undertaken to 
combat these evils and we find in later Sanskrit texts a system 
of rules for the forecast of weather, which bear a glowing testi- 
mony to their highly developed scientific knowledge and to their 
keen powers of observation. It should be noted, however, that 
these forecasts were mainly for agricultural purposes, as the 
maritime and other activities, requiring a knowledge of weather, 
were very limited in those early ages. An account will now be 
given of the early views regarding rain, cloud, thunder and of the 
rules of weather forecast together with the relevant original texts. 

II. The Origin and Nature of Vidyoot (Lightning). 

Details regarding the origin, nature and kinds of Vidyoot are 
given in the Yishnupurana and in the Brihatsarphita of the astro- 
nomer Varaliamihira, works which were written before the end 
of the sixth century. The different forms of lightning are de- 
scribed in the Rrihatsaiphita as Yidyooilekha (sinuous lightning) or 
Vidyootlata, Vidyootdaman (ramified lightning), and Tatatata- 
svana Vidyoot. Tatatatasvana Vidyoot is described in detail 
thus : — 

i 

ffear ftsjTaT fwtfn i 

Brihatsarphita, Chap. 33, 5. 

—This kind of lightning causes terror in the hearts of living 
beings by its sudden ‘ Tatatata ’ roar, is large and curved, and falls 
on living beings and wood burning them. 

The origin of Vidyoot is given thus: — Dhuma (smoke or 
■ vapour) rises from the Sujalasamudra (the name of a sea) due to 
heat and moves to and fro in the atmosphere ; sparks of fire 
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originate in the Dhuma, which accumulate and produce Vidyoot. 
This view, although not very clear and accurate, nevertheless 
proves that the ancients believed that lightning originated from 
the water-vapour present in atmosphere and that it developed by 
the accumulation of vapour particles from the sea. 

Vidyoot has been differentiated from another type of aerial 
flash, Ashani, which has the power of killing living beings and 
causing damage, and which drives down into the ground. The 
word Ashani is derived .from the Sanskrit root Ash, to kill. The 
word Ashana, in the Vedas, means a stone which is thrown. 
The word Ashani, therefore, derivatively means a hurled stone 
which kills. It obviously refers to a meteorolite or an aerolite. 
Thus astronomer Utpal writes, “ WT ” — Ashani 

and Ulka (meteor) are the same. 

The character of lightning was taken to forecast weather 
according to the following rule : — 

titaT w*r few wv fen wtq. » 

Vishnupurana, Chap. I, 15. 

— Tawny or reddish Vidyoot indicates storm, deep red 
Vidyoot indicates heat, yellow Vidyoot indicates rain, and white 
Vidyoot indicates famine. 

The above passage also occurs in Paniniya Mahabhasya, 
by Patanjali, which is an authoritative Sanskrit work of the 
second century B.O. 

III. Clouds and Cloud-formation. 

In the Raghu-avm^a by Kalidasa (who lived in the beginning 
of the fifth century A.D.) occurs the following line 

CantoT, Verse 18. ! ; ; . 
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— The sun attracts fluid only to discharge it once again with 
thousandfold intensity. 

Again in Canto 13, Verse 4, of the same work the following 
line occurs, where the ocean is being described : — 

— The sun’s rays are impregnated by the ocean. 

In the Brahmanda Purana, which existed in the fourth 
century A.D., the following Sloka occurs : — 

?mtsg5fwsiTci qn# hfe# f^rm: i 
us) 3S5tiT^#3TW%fe: 8 
qqrnSTqt -qT^TT I 

^cRjrftffTf^rra qjpjcrr. wera: R 

— The sun takes up water from all kinds of matter and the 
sun’s rays, by coming in contact with the water of the seas, carry 
water therefrom. Then as the sun changes position with time 
the water is transferred, by white and dark rays, to form clouds. 
The water of the clouds, being driven in all directions by wind, 
comes down (as rain), for the good of all living beings. 

Further, we have the following lines in the Manusambita, 
Chap. 9, Verse 305. 



?rsrr wi, qnt f%?rq.n 


— Just as the sun takes up water all through the period of 
eight months , so also the king should daily realise revenue in his 
kingdom. Again, in the Nirukta, which is believed to be a work 
of the fifth century B.C., the derivative meaning of Aditya (the 

sun) is given as ’ ’—That which takes 

up fluid (by its rays). (Nirukta, II. 13. 3.) 
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It thus appears from the texts quoted above, that the 
process of cloud-formation by evaporation of water caused by 
sun’s rays, was widely known in ancient India and found place 
in the works of philosophers and poets. But this is rather a 
simple matter, as compared to what follows. 

. IV. The Glassification of Clouds. 

The different kinds of clouds are described in the Jyotis- 
tatta thus : — 

bespit II 

— The cloud which is known as Avarta, produces no rain, 
the cloud known as Samvarta gives too much rain, the cloud 
called Puskara discharges very little rain, and the cloud termed 
Drona is good for crops. This classification is rather vague. 
But in the Brahrnandapurana, the character of the differ- 
ent kinds of clouds is very accurately described. The rain-cloud 
is beautifully described thus : — 

srfajrrr t 1 

i 

—The cloud, which is necessary for the preservation of life, 
is termed Jxmuta. It is devoid of thunder and holds copious 
rain. It is of very large size and closely follows the direction of 
the wind, and discharges rain from a distance of one kroia (two 
miles) and sometimes from a distance of half a krosa only. The 
word Avaha, which means wind, requires explanation here. 
It was supposed in those days that there were seven distinct 
layers of air, one above the other, in the order given below ;~ 
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Thus Avaha is the lowermost layer of air on the earth’s surface. 
Whatever be the merit of this classification, it is clear that the 
rain-cloud was known to be a low cloud, moving with the lower- 
most layer of air. It is remarkable that the Hindus, in the days 
of the Brahmandapurana (earlier than the fifth century A.D., 
but according to Pargiter as early as the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C.), studied the character of the rain-cloud in all 
details and were able to describe it so accurately. The height of 
the rain-cloud as mentioned in the above text is also fairly 
accurate. Another mode of classification of clouds is given in the 
Brahmandapurana (Chap. 58). Clouds have been figuratively 
termed as Agnija (originating from Agni, the fire-god), Brahmaja 
-(originating from Brahma, the god of creation), and Pakshaja 
(having wings). Agnija clouds are thunder-clouds and they 
are described thus : — 

The Agnija clouds appear on very cloudy days, take the 
forms of buffalo, boar, and maddened elephant and appear very 
low on the horizon. 

This description of the thunder-cloud is, no doubt, very 
accurate. Brahmaja clouds are rain-clouds, and are devoid of 
thunder, extend over a vast region and hold copious rain. 
Pakshaja clouds are those which move very high in the air. 
These clouds obviously correspond to Cumulo-nimbus, Nimbus, 
and Cirrus in our modem classification. 

In Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, the course of the rain-cloud from 
Bamagiri to the Himalayas is indicated. In this work (which is 
' earlier than the sixth century A.D.), the poet describes a Yaksha, 
who was banished from his home, Alakft, in the Himalayas, and 
was passing his lonely life at the Ramagiri Ashrama. On the 
first day of the month of Ashadba (middle of June), the Yaksha 
noticed one dark cloud, like some elephant in form, and wanted to 
send it as a messenger to his wife who was at Alaka. The 
Yaksha then proceeded to describe the places, over which the 
cloud would have to pass, before reaching his home infc he 
Himalayas. The route indicated in this work of the rain- 
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cloud corresponds, though not very closely, with the known 
course of the south-west monsoon current. But it cannot be de- 
finitely claimed that the course of the monsoon has not changed 
since Kalidasa’s time. It is just possible that the course de- 
scribed in the Meghaduta, was the actual course of one branch of 
the monsoon current in those days. The course is indicated in 
detail below. 


V. The Course of the Rain-cloud as given in the Meghaduta 
by Kalidasa, who lived in the 5th century A.D. 

1. Ramagiri Ashrama on Chitrakuta hill. 

2. Amrakuta hill. 

3. The Vindhyas. 

4. Reba or the river Narmada. 

5. The city of Vidisa, on the river Vetra-vati, the capital 

of Dasarna. 

6. The river Nirvindbya. 

7. TJjjaini or Vesala in Avanti. 

The rivers Sipra, Gandhavati and Gambhira. 

Devagiri. . 

The river Charmanvati. 

Dasapura. 

Kurukshetra in Brahmabarta. 

The river Sarasvati. 

The river Bbagirathi at Kanakhal. 

The Himalayas. 

Krauncha-randhra or the pass of the Krauncha moun- 
tain. ■■ xj'- 

Kailash mountain. 

Manas-sarovara. gi-Jf . . . . 
Alaka— The home of the Yaksha. . 
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VI. Rain. 

In the Brihat-samhita by the astronomer Varahamihira, 
elaborate methods are given for the determination and forecast of 
the time of rainfall. The methods originated with the sages 
Kasyapa, Garga, Parasara and others. As the methods are 
no longer of any practical importance, they will be summarised 
here very briefly. The time of discharge (irasf) of rain, can be 
calculated if the time of formation or impregnation (tj»|) of 
the cloud is known. The first impregnation of the cloud is to be 
looked for, from the day, in the brighter fortnight of the month 
of Agrahayana (middle of Nov. to the middle of Dec.), in which 
the moon is in conjunction with the Purvasadha Nakshatra. 1 
Similar rules for detecting impregnation for every month are 
given in the Brihat-samhita. Counting from the date on which 
the impregnation is effected, rain will be discharged after 195 
lunar days. If the impregnation takes place in the brighter 
fortnight of a month, the corresponding discharge will occur in 
the darker fortnight of a month. Thus if the impregnation is 
effected in the brighter fortnight of the month of Magba (which 
begins from about the middle of January) the corresponding 
discharge of rain will occur in the darker fortnight of the month 
of Shravana (winch begins from about the middle of July); but 
if the impregnation takes place in the darker fortnight of the 
month of Magha, the discharge will occur in the brighter fort- 
night of the month of Bhadra (which begins from about the 
middle of August). 

If the impregnation takes place in the m’onth of AgrahSyatja 
or in the brighter fortnight of the month of Pausha, bad results 
are produced. If the cold is severe in the month of Agrah&yaija 
or if dew r falls copiously in the month of Pausha, the impregna- 
tion is retarded. It is also retarded by earthquake, eclipse, and 

1 A Nakshatra is an asterism in the moon's path or Inoar mansion. There are twenty- 
seven such Nakshafcras, distinct in name, figure, and number of stars, enumerated in the 
Fura^as. 
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by the fall of meteors. The impregnation becomes very effective, 
if in the month of Falguna the wind be very dry and violent and 
the sun be fiery, if in the month of Chaitra there be wind, cloud 
and rain, if in the month of Baisiakba the cloud be accompanied 
by thunder, wind and rain. In all months, if the impregnation 
takes place when the moon is in conjunction with 

or Nakshatra, a large amount of rain is 

discharged. If the impregnation occurs under the influence of 
Nakshatras such as sjrffwfT, Jigr good results 

are produced. If the colour of the cloud is like the Tamal tree, 
blue lotus, or collyrium, it produces a large amount of rain. 

VII. Measurement of Rainfall. 

In the Brihatsamhita, it is also mentioned that the rainfall 
is to be measured by collecting rain in a circular wooden vessel 
of circumference one cubit and of capacity one Adhak (four 
Adhaks make one Drona, and one Drona is equal to 32 seers.)’ 
If the moon is in conjunction with ^^rfaKT, f^rr, f%5TT, 

the amount of rainfall will be 16 Dronas. If it is 
in conjunction with ’srrfg, the amount will be 18 Dronas, if with 
fhaTRST, H-tTOEKST the total amount will be 20 Dronas,- 
and so forth, a quantity being specified for each Nakshatra with 
which the moon might be in conjunction at the time of im- 
pregnation. It seems that the amounts, mentioned above, refer 
to the total amount of rain that will be discharged by a particular 
cloud impregnated at the time of a particular position of the 
moon. ■ , 

VIII. Signs of Immediate Rain. 

In the rainy season, if the sun looks like molten gold and 
its rays are too scorching for the eyes, rain comes soon after. 

If salt is found to absorb too much moisture, if. the colour of the 
clouds be like the eggs of a crow, if the air be motionless, if. the 

2 s 
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fishes agitate the water violently, if the frogs begin to croak 
incessantly, rain is sure to follow soon. If the mountains look 
like heaps of eollyrimn, if the caves be moist and warm, if the 
cows begin to jump, if the cattle refuse to come out of the house 
and begin to move their ears and hoofs, and if the dogs also do 
so, rain follows soon. If peals of thunder are heard in the 
night, if the lightning-flashes look like blood in colour in the day 
time, if halos are seen round planets, rain is sure to follow. 

In the Brihatsamhita, the above signs are mentioned as 
indicating immediate rain. Most of them are very significant. 

IX. Yajna ami Rain. 

In the Manusamhita the following Sloka occurs : — 

Wm HT^nfTcC ] 

ifei t 5 *# era: ttstt: » 

Manusamhita, Chap. 3, Sloka 76. 

— When oblations are offered to the sacred fire, they reach 
the sun. The sun brings about rain, and the rain brings about 
crops, which preserve the lives of the people. 

In this connection, it will be interesting to note that the 
very ancient practice of making offerings to the sacred fire, with 
a view to cause rainfall, was in itself a scientific achievement 
of very high order and goes to the very root of the question of 
the necessity of nuclei for the condensation of water vapour, 
The very recent method of causing rainfall by throwing pulverised 
ice into the heights of the atmosphere from an aeroplane, may 
be regarded, in some respects, as a near parallel. 

Moreover, this practice of making offerings to the sacred 
fire to cause rainfall is a very ancient one. In Yaska’s Nirukta, 
which is believed to be a work of the fifth century B.G., a group 
of hymns of the Bigveda is called the i. e., hymns 

recited at a sacrificial ceremony whose object was to bring about 
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rain. (Nirukta, Chap. II, Sec. 11.) A few of the verses of 

which occurs in Mandala X,. Sukta 98 of the Rigveda, 
are given below. 

^ twrflrf* factl ui urrti tpsn i 
usM srsUt pw ii 

Rigveda, Mandala X, Sukta 98, Verse 1. 

0 Brihaspati, I pray you to approach the other gods to fulfil 
my ceremony. You are, to me, Mitra, Raruna, or Pusa. With 
the aid of the twelve Adityas, bring about rain for the relief of 
the King Santanu. 

u m %qifcr: ^r«r *nfWt wgi wt 3 1 

Rigveda, Mandala X, Sukta 98, Verse 8. 

0 Agni, I pray you, who are being kindled by Debapi with, 
the proper offerings, send clouds impregnated with rain. 

1 0 i i ■ 

w* far |uwTciT?n^mq ws *Nr i 

srumj, avit W %qf »pWr * ^ » 

Rigveda, Mandala X, Sukta 98, Verse 12. 

0 Agni, inflict pestilence on the cities of our enemy and 
drive away diseases from our midst. Check the progress of the 
demons. From the vast sky above, send copious rain to the 

earth below. VAV/ 

There are a large number of hymns, scattered all through 
the Vedas (which are decidedly the oldest parts of the Sanskrit 
literature), clearly referring to the belief of the ancient Hindus 
that rain CQuld be caused by making offerings to the sacred fire. 
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X. Discussion. 

The texts mentioned in this paper have ali been drawn from 
aneient authoritative Sanskrit works. The Vedas are the oldest 
parts of Sanskrit literature. The Manusambita is believed to 
have assumed its present form not much later than 200 A.D., 
and the Brihatsamhita can be assigned to the middle of the 6th 
century A.D. (Macdoneli’s History of Sanskrit Literature, 1917, 
pages 428 and 318.) Yaska’s Nirukta is a work of the filth 1 
century B.C. The Raglmvamua, and the Meghaduta are works 
of Kalidasa, who lived in the 5th century A.D. 2 The Brahmanda- 
puraija 3 existed in the 4th century A.D. , and according to 
some, as early as the fifth century B.C. 

It appears from the texts mentioned above, that the Hindus, 
thousands of years ago, brought their critical faculties and keen 
powers of observation to bear upon their study of weather and 
achieved as much success as could be done by non-instrumental 
observation, and perhaps even more. They classified the clouds 
and studied the different kinds of lightning in detail and utilised 
their knowledge in forecasting weather. Their classification of 
clouds and their estimate of the height of the rain-cloud stand 
even to this day. Their elaborate methods of forecasting rain, 
from the relative positions of the moon and the stars at the time 
of impregnation of the cloud, must have been the results of deep 
and patient investigation, and enabled them to predict from year 
to year the best period for cultivating and sowing different kinds 
of crops. The ancient practice of performing Yajnas for causing 
rainfall is known to have been adopted, even in the present day, 
in some parts of India in times of drought and where the condi- 
tions necessary were present, the desired result was achieved. 

1 &* Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, 1917, pp. 269 and 32S. 

Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 1922, pp. SO anu 51. 


ON THE POLARITY OF THUNDER-CLOUDS 1 

■ • By 

Sures Chandra Sen, M.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S. (Lond.). 

I. Introduction. 

With the rapid growth of the science of meteorology , the 
detailed study of thunder-clouds has become a subject of first-rate 
importance, and physicists all over the world have undertaken 
the investigation of the subject in all its aspects. One of such 
investigations having far-reaching consequences and carried 
out in recent times by C. T. R. Wilson and Schonland, is in 
regard to the polarity of thunder-clouds. C. T. R. Wilson, who 
initiated work in this direction, has from theoretical considera- 
tions and actual experiments drawn certain conclusions regard- 
ing the kinds and the dispositions in space of the electrical 
charges which constitute a thunder-cloud. In two recent papers 
on “ The Electric Fields of South African Thunderstorms ” and 
on “ The Polarity of Thunder-clouds,” Schonland has given 
detailed descriptions of a series of observations which tend to 
confirm that the conclusions, previously arrived at by Wilson, 
-are justified so far as the thunder-clouds which were the subject 
of his investigation are concerned. It was put forward by 
Wilson that every thunder-cloud exhibits two opposite polarities. 
Electrical charges of opposite sign exist at different heights in the 
thunder-cloud, one being the upper and the other lower, whatever 
be their exact position or relative magnitude. A cloud has been 
defined by Wilson to be of ‘positive’ polarity if its positive charge 
. is situated above the negative charge, and ‘negative’ if the nega- 
tive charge forms the upper part and the positive the lower. 

*. i part II of a thesis approved by the University of Calcutta for the award of the 
• -Griffith Memorial Prize for original work in Science. 
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But the distribution claimed by Wilson is at variance with the 
distribution put forward by Dr. Gf. C. Simpson on the basis of 
his breaking-drop theory of the origin of electricity in thunder- 
storms. According to the breaking-drop theory of Dr. Simpson, 
the cloud as a whole should be negatively charged with rela- 
tively small regions in which the positive electricity was concen- 
trated. The recent experiments of Schonland support Wilson’s 
hypothesis and show that in the majority of cases investigated 

by him the polarity was found to be positive. Several other 
papers have also been published by Appleton, Watson Watt, 

Herd and Wormell, containing measurements of potential gra- 
dient during thunderstorms, which also point to the same conclu- 
sion. Schonland carried out his investigations in South Africa, 
where the climatic conditions are favourable for the conduct 
of the experiment. In certain provinces in India, particularly 
in Bengal, the conditions necessary for the experiment prevail 
for several months in the year. As no experimental work 
appears to have been done in India 1 on this subject on the lines 
adopted in the present paper, and as the investigation, if carried 
out here, is likely to yield valuable information about the prob- 
lem, besides testing the applicability of the conclusions arrived 
at by Wilson and Simpson to the thunderstorms formed in Bengal, 
the present work was undertaken. A very favourable position 
for the experiment was selected in the countryside, situated at a 
convenient distance from Calcutta, and the investigations, which 
are detailed below, were carried out, the experimental work 
lasting for a total period of about six months. 


M 


Theory and Method, 


Before proceeding to describe the experimental procedure 
actually followed in the present investigation, it will be useful 


1 The only work so far published from India on tins subject, seems to be the paper 
^ b)r. S. X. Banerjee on " The Electric Eield of Overhead Thunderclouds," published in 
Jour. Boy. Met. Soo., July, 1930, Vol. LVT, No. 236, in which a different method, 
the steady field method, has been used. 
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to state the theory, which is due to Wilson , 1 underlying these 
tests and to discuss the relative merits of the methods of differ- 
ent workers and their suitability to the present case. A thunder- 
cloud has been assumed by Wilson to be bipolar, consisting of 
electrical charges of opposite sign at different heights. At 
distances large [compared with the dimensions of the charged 
portions of the cloud, they may be regarded as point charges. 

A 

+ Q 2 


P*- — 

L 

Let A represent the upper charge Q 2 at height H 3 above 
the earth and B the lower charge Qi at a height Hj. Let P be 
the point at which the vertical electric field is to be determined. 
The steady field of a thunder-cloud has been defined as the field 
produced just before the passage of a lightning discharge between 
the poles when the cloud charges have reached their maximum 
values. The steady vertical field at P due to the cloud will be 
given by the expression 

2Q 2 Hg ' (l) 

When the distance L has less than a critical value the 
second term and consequently the lower charge B predominates, 

The above theory and calculations are given in detail in Wilson a paper, Phil. 
Tr*ns., A 9 VqI. 22$, 



->C 
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while for distance greater than this critical value the first term ig 
greater and the upper charge A predominates. Thus as the distance L 
between the cloud and the station increases, the sign of the field 
will first be the same as that of the lower charge, then become 
zero, and then reverse so as to assume the sign of the upper 
charge (provided that the lower charge Qj, is not less than 
H'l/Hi times nor greater than : L ii, times the upper charge 
Qs)* 

The polarity has also been investigate ! in another way by 
examining the magnitude of the sudden changes of field caused 
by lightning discharges. Let an isolated thunder-cloud be re- 
presented by Fig. I. Let AB, AG, BC denote respectively the 
discharges that take place nearly vertically between the two 
charges, and between each of the two charges and the ground. 


Then from I, 

for discharge BC, 


A (H? + L a )| 


for discharge AC, 

AF« - 

for discharge AB, 

AF= -2Q, 


Or AF= - 2Qj 


Ho 


2Q*H 2 

lH!+rA)| 


■ H -> _ H, 

{H| + L 2 ).]"~* (fif +T>)j 


if Ql>Q2 

H, 


m+wi (Hf + L a )f 

if Q!<Q 2 


The field change AF is independent of the distance for dis- 
rges from either charge to the ground but for discharges 
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between the two charges it obviously reverses in sign as the 
distance L increases. Thus if a cloud be of positive polarity, 
the sign of the sudden field-changes corresponding to the dis- 
charges AB, BC and AC, would be positive, positive and nega- 
tive respectively if ft is near, and negative, positive and nega- 
tive respectively if j g distant. The tests to determine the 
polarity by the ‘sudden field-change’ method can be summarised 
as follows : — 

(t) In case of distant discharges within the cloud, the 
polarity will be positive if the field-changes be mostly negative. 

(•2) In case of discharge taking place to the ground (which 
usually occurs from lower charge to the ground) the cloud 
will be of positive polarity if the field change is mostly 
positive. 

(3) In case of discharge between the poles of near clouds, 
the polarity will be positive if the field change is mostly 
positive. 

III. Experimental Procedure. 

In the present investigation the polarity was sought to be 
determined by observations of sudden field changes due to actual 
discharges. It was not attempted to record the steady field due 
to thunderstorms, which method has also been adopted by certain 
investigators. The steady field method has certain disadvantages, 
which has been mentioned by a previous investigator thus 
“ In view of the stipulation as to the relative strength of the 
cloud poles and the difficulty of dissociating the steady field of a 
distant storm from that due to other charged clouds, this effect 
does not offer a certain test of the polarity of a thundercloud 
except when the steady field is definitely observed to reverse in 
sign on approaching the station. In order to note this reversal 
in sign of the steady field of a thundercloud, it is necessary that 
the cloud should pass overhead or very nearly over the observing 
station. This condition obviously puts a limit to the number of 
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clouds which can be examined from a particular station. As it 
was intended in the present investigation to test the distribution 
of charges of as many clouds as possible, which passed within the 
range of the observing station, the “ sudden field-change ” 
method was adopted. 

The apparatus used was similar to that used by Schonland 1 
with modifications where found necessary. An exposed conduc- 
tor (Figure II), the test-plate mentioned in Wilson’s paper was 
first of all constructed. It consisted of a conductor P, whose flat 
surface was at the top of a pit and was at the same level 
as the surrounding ground. It was supported on insulators I 
and was connected to earth through a specially constructed 
capillary electrometer, which was placed in the experimental 
hut. A was an earth-connected cover. The plate P remained 
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uncharged when A was kept above or held above it. At the 
time of the experiment, the test-plate was kept exposed. 
Measurements of sudden changes of potential gradient due to 
lightning discharges were easily made by the capillary electro- 
meter which was connected to the test-plate in the above manner. 


1 Proc. Boy. Hoc* A f Volt?, Ill an4 11$. 
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The sudden change of the earth’s field would cause the electro- 
meter to show a sudden change of potential. It can be easily 
shown that this sudden change of potential would cause a dis- 
placement D in the electrometer, given by 7rCdVD=Q, where 
Q is the charge flowing to the earth, d is the diameter, Y is the 
contact difference of potential, C the capacity per unit area of 
the mercury-sulphuric acid surface. 

The experimental hut was constructed in a vast open field 
and the exposed conductor was outside the hut at some distance 
from it. The wires connecting the plate to the electrometer were 
carefully insulated and the insulation was frequently tested. 
Arrangements were made to remove the rain-water from the pit 
by an underground clay pipe. 

It was found more simple and satisfactory to note the indi- 
cations of the electrometer visually than by a complicated photo- 
graphic arrangement. The visual method was therefore adopted 
throughout, which had the further advantage that the electro- 
meter could be easily and quickly tested, if necessary, during the 
observation period. The movements of the electrometer were 
found to be sufficiently rapid and dead-beat. 

The nature of the discharges and the distance of the cloud 
were noted by an outside observer. In the case of near clouds, 
the discharges between the lower portion of the cloud and the 
ground could easily be distinguished from discharges within the 
cloud. But in the case of distant clouds, the discharges within 
the cloud could not always be noticed, specially in the day- 
time, when most of the storms passed. Moreover as a large 
number of discharges occurred within the cloud, comparatively 
small number of observations have been possible with distant 
storms. 

The limiting distance below which a cloud is to be termed 
near, wak approximately calculated from the available data,; 
regarding the heights and the magnitude of charges of the 
thunder-clouds which pass over Bengal. It is found that dis- 
tances below six kilometres can be safely termed ‘ near ’ for 


the purposes of the formula, previously mentioned. Where the 
duration of a cloud was long and its distance changed by several 
kilometres during its period of activity, its period had been 
divided into two parts as shown in the table. 

Rainfall, if any, during the period of activity of a thunder- 
storm, was noted as light, moderate, or heavy and the time of 
beginning and end of each spell of rainfall was accurately 
noted, should any reference • become necessary afterwards. The 
wind force during the period was also noted in Beaufort scale 
numbers. 

The' distance of the cloud was measured approximately by 
noting the interval between the lightning flash and the moment 
when the thunder began to be heard. This interval was subse- 
quently converted into distance in kilometres. 

Preparations for the investigation began in November 
and all experimental arrangements were completed by the middle 
of January. During the period from February to the end of 
June all thunderstorms which approached the station during the 
day time and the early part of the night, were subjected to 
investigation. In February only one thunder-cloud was observed 
to approach the station, during the month of March seven, 
during April six, during May fifteen, and during the first half 
of June only three thunder-clouds were observed within the range 
of the station, and during the latter half, five. 

In Table I, the date and the time of appearance of a thunder- 
cloud, its duration, and the maximum rainfall and wind force 
during the period of its activity are given. In Table II, the 
sudden field changes caused by lightning discharges within or 
from the cloud are given. 
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IV. Results. 

Table 1. 


No. 

Date. 

Duration. 

Maximum 

Rainfall. 

Maximum 
Wind force. 

1 

’ Feb.. 2 

11-12 to 11-30 

Light 

4 

2 

March 16 

17-45 to 18-40 

Moderate 

5 

3 

March 16 

17-35 to 19-58 

Heavy 

6 

: 4 

March 25 

0 20 to 1-55 

Light 

4 

■"■'5 

i March 28 

5-35 to 6-42 

Light 

0 

6 

March 29 

14-52 to 15-50 

Moderate 

5 

7 

March 29 

17-24 to 18-11 

Heavy 

7 

8 

March 30 

20-40 to 21-26 

Heavy 

8 

'9 

April 8 

18-35 to 19-5 

Few drops 

4 

10 

April 9 

18-40 to 19 

Moderate 

4 

11 

April 11 

17-45 to 19-20 

No rain 

3 

12 

April 26 

16 to 17-48 

Moderate 

7 

13 

April 27 

19-10 to 21-5 

Moderate 

6 

14 

April 30 

15-21 to 16-56 

Moderate 

5 

■15 

May 1 1 

13-15 to 15-5 

Light 

8 

16 

May 1 

17-20 to 17-51 

Light 

4 

17 

May 2 

15 46 to 17-40 

Light 

5 

18 

May 3 

13-51 to 16-20 

Light 

5 

19 

May 6 

18-26 to 21-30 

Light 

6 

20 

May 7 

20-6 to 21 

Light 

5 

21 

May 8 

17-50 to 18-14 

No rain 

6 

22 

May 15 

19-45 to 22-15 

Heavy 

7 

23 

May 16 

18-5 to 19-50 

Moderate 

6 

24 

May 21 

17-45 to 19-33 

Light 

5 

25 

May 22 

18-5 to 19-31 

Light 

4 

26 

May 23 

18-30 to 19*22 

Light 

4 

27 

May 24 

18-14 to 20-11 

Moderate 

6 

28 

May 26 

13-57 to 14-48 

Moderate 

7 

29 

May 30 

17-43 to 19-58 

Light 

6 

30 

June 3 

18-29 tc 19-42 

Moderate 

6 

31 

June 9 

18-35 to 20-13 

Moderate 

7 

32 

June 13 

18-47 to 19-55 

Light 

6 

33 

June 16 

19-9 to 20-35 

Moderate 

6 

34 

June 22 

14-10 to 15-2 

Moderate 

5 

35 

June 22 

16-45 to 18 

Heavy 

7 

36 

June 23 

14-30 to 17-40 

Heavy 

5 

37 

June 26 

9-10 to 10-15 

No rain 

4 
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Table} II. 
Near Clouds. 


No. 

) 

Duration. 

Distances j 
(in Kilos- ! 
metres) | 

j 

Field, 

Changes. 

Positive. 

Negative. . 

1 

11-12 to 11-30 

4-5 ! 

8 

7 

3 

17-35 to 19-58 

2-5 

31 

12 

5 

5-35 to 6-12 

4-6 

23 

8 

7 

17-24 to 18-11 

3-5 

21 

5 

8 

20-40 to 21-26 

2-5 

14 

3 

10 

18-40 to 19 

3-4 

7 

5 

12 

16 to 17-48 

3-0 

22 

9 

13 (a) 

(a) 19-10 to 19-45 

3-4 

13 

4 

IS (b! 

(M 39-45 to 21-5 

4-7 

16 

13 

14 

15-21 to 16-56 

3-5 

31 

7 

15 (a) 

(a ) 13-15 to 14-6 

3-6 

20 

6 

15 {&) 

(b) 14-6 to 15-5 

6-8 

9 

13 

17 

15-16 to 17-40 

4-6 

31 

8 

18 

13-51 to 16-20 

3-6 

51 

7 

19 ! 

18-26 to 21-30 

3-6 

39 

3 

20 ! 

20-6 to 21-46 

4-6 

13 

4 

22 

19-45 to 22-16 

2-5 

38 

8 

23 

18-5 to 19-50 

3-5 

27 

4 

24 

17-45 to 19-33 

4-7 

29 

13 

25 

18-5 to 19-31 

2-6 

31 

5 

27 (a) 

(a) 18-14 to 18-50 

3-5 

| 15 

2 

27 (b) 

(b) 18-50 to 20-11 

5-7 

! 33 

9 

28 

13-57 to 14-48 

2-8 

I 23 

6 

29 (a) 

(a) 17-43 to 19-26 

4-6 

18 

11 

29 {b) 

ibl 19-26 to 19-58 

6-8 

4 

8 

30 

18-29 to 19-42 

2-5 

31 

3 

31 

18-35 to 20-33 

2-6 

41 

5 

33 

19-9 to 20-35 

3-6 

27 

7 

34 

14-10 to 15-2 

6-8 

5 

11 

35 

16-45 to 18 

2-6 

32 

8 

86 {a) 

(a) 14-30 to 15-30 

3-6 

21 

3 

36 {b) 

(5) 15-30 to 17-40 

1 ' : V; 

6-8 

19 

17 
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Table III. 
Distant Clouds. 


No. 

Nature of 
discharge. 

Distance in j 
Kilometres. j 

. j 

Field 

[ Changes. 

[Positive. 

Negative. 

2 

To ground 

6-9 

10 

6 


Within cloud 

6-9 

2 

5 

4 

To ground 

5-7 

3 

2 



7-9 

10 

! 4 


Within cloud 

■■ ■ ■ ■■■■■■■ 

5-7 

5 

5 



7-9 

2 

18 

6 

To ground 

6-7 

6 

4 



7-10 

14 

3 


Within cloud 

6-7 

4 

3 



7-10 

3 

7 : 

9 

To ground 

7-10 

7 

4 . ■ 


Within cloud 

7-10 

3 . 

6 

11 

To ground 

8-12 

21 

8 


Within cloud 

8-12 

3 

9 

16 

To ground 

5-7 

9 ! 

6 


Within cloud 

5-7 

2 ! 

2 

21 

To ground 

10-12 

11 

3 


Within cloud 

10-12 

0 

3 

26 

To ground 

6-7 

7 

3 



7-9 

5 : 

1 


Within cloud 

6-7 

2 

2 ■ 



7-9 

1 

5 

32 

To ground 

5-7 ; 

9 

3 



7-9 

7 

0 


Within cloud 

5-7 

3 

■ .4 



7-9 

2 

5 

37 

To ground 

: 9-12 

9 

5 


Within cloud 

9-12 

3 

a 
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V. Discussion. 

In the present investigation, the field changes produced by 
discharges were recorded in the case of thirty-seven thunder-clouds. 
Great care was taken to record the field changes produced by 
each and every discharge during the period of activity of a 
thunder-cloud. But it should be mentioned here, that the first 
few discharges could not be noted, in the ease of some thunder- 
clouds, where they occurred before they were anticipated. When 
the discharges followed in quick succession, one or two of them 
were missed or could not be accurately read and hence could 
not be recorded. But these omissions in a few cases are negli- 
gible. In case of near clouds the records conclusively show that 
in the great majority of cases the clouds showed the Wilson 
distribution, and were of positive polarity. In case of distant 
clouds, large number of observations could not be made as most 
of the clouds occurred in the day time, when the discharges within 
the cloud were not in many cases visible. But some of the dis- 
tant clouds-— such clouds number 6, 11, 21 — distinctly show that 
they have the Wilson distribution, and are of positive 
polarity. 

It is not necessary to distinguish between the discharges 
within the cloud and those occurring from the cloud to the ground, 
in the case of near clouds and so they have not been so divided in 
Table II. But in Table III, such division lias been shown. 

In case of near clouds the few negative field changes which 
have been obtained in many cases, are perhaps due to exceptional 
discharges and as they are far outnumbered by positive dis- 
charges in each and every case, the conclusion is irresistible, that 
they show the Wilson distribution. The negative effects might 
also have been produced in one or two cases by discharges occur- 
ring simultaneously from two clouds, at different distances, present 
at the same time. Whenever such a case was detected T - 
observations relating to that case were rejected. 
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Another strong point is that almost all the thunder-clouds, 
which came within the range of the station, during the period of 
five months, from February to June, were studied. In July the 
observations were discontinued, as in many cases, two or more 
clouds were . observed at the same time, which interfered with 
the observations and were likely to produce confused results. 

In conclusion I desire to express my thanks to V. V. Sohoni, 
Esq., Meteorologist, for his kindly supplying me with certain 
necessary information during the progress of the work. 


